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Preface 


T seems but a short time ago that the subject of this 
Memoir was herself engaged with loving interest 
upon the life-story, helpful to many, of her Aunt, 

Miss Charlotte Hanbury. Little did she or we imagine 
that the next biography on which, in her circle of friends, 
attention would be fixed, would be her own. But it is 
even so; God's ways are not our ways; the Lord had 
need of her, and who can say Him nay? If by any who 
were but slightly acquainted with the late Mrs. Albert 
Head the question should be asked, Why add another to 
the countless biographies that crowd our shelves? the 
answer is first, perhaps, that in the history of friendship 
there are some friends whose memory and example seem 
to call for an abiding monument. Their loss is 
irreparable, the blank they leave in the home, in the 
social circle, can never be completely filled again. But 
at least it is some comfort to those they love to have in 
their hands the record of their lives to recall the way in 
which through years of pilgrimage the Lord had led them, 
‘to be able to place in the hands of children and children’s 
children fresh proofs of the Saviour’s love and care drawn 
from the experience of one so near and dear. 

This life isa record not of the rushing torrent but of 

the gliding stream, mirroring Heaven’s brightness as it 
flows, and scattering blessings far and wide wherever its 
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influence extends. It was a life full of vivid and varied 
interest. It will be found to have been identified with 
the most spiritual of the religious movements of the last 
five-and-thirty years. My mind goes back to a quiet 
little gathering in Chamonix in the summer of 1873, at 
which she was present, and to meetings in London before 
that, from which it may be truly said as from an un- 
observed and hidden spring the river of grace has been 
flowing ever since through the channels provided for it at 
Keswick and many other similar Conventions. The 
familiar motto, ‘‘ For Christ and the Church,” might 
truly be said to have been the keynote of Mrs. Head’s 
life. She lived for Christ, and she loved His people. 
One of the last addresses she ever gave was on “‘ The 
Open Door,” and what she preached she practised. An 
open heart, an open home, an open door, a heart at 
leisure from itself to care for other’s sorrows and provide 
for other’s needs, these things were hers, and they pointed 
to the open heaven under which she lived and into which 
she now has entered. Let those who think that to follow 
Christ fully, and to follow Him while they are young, 
means parting with life’s joys, read this volume. If ever 
in this sad world a happy, gladsome life was lived, Mrs. 
Head lived it. She might have claimed as her own the 
lines that follow :— 


“My life flows on in endless song, 
Above earth’s lamentation, 

I catch the sweet though far off hymn, 
That hails a new creation. 

Through all the tumult and the strife, 
I hear the music ringing, 

Since Christ is mine and I am His, 
How can I keep from singing?” 


Preface ix 


She was wont to describe herself from childhood as ‘“‘ the 
happiest of mortals,’ and though as life went on it was 
not—it could not be—all sunshine, for shadows fall upon 
the brightest path, still to the very end that path grew 
clearer till at last it deepened suddenly into the perfect 
day. 

In the sure hope and prayer that she, though dead, 
may yet speak in these pages to many who knew and 
loved her, and to many more to whom, while here, she 
was unknown, I now commend this record of joyous 


service to every reader. 
Epwarp W. Moore. 


WIMBLEDON, 
May, 1905. 


Introduction 


T was with very great diffidence that I undertook the 
compilation of the Life of my beloved sister—a task 
which at once seemed almost too sacred to touch, 

and too difficult for one so inexperienced in literary work. 
But the fact that there was no one else at liberty and 
sufficiently acquainted with the subject to take it up, led 
me to attempt what, I felt, was far beyond my powers. 

There could be no doubt that some account of this 
blessed life, so fragrant with the Master’s presence, so 
filled with happy service and so pervaded with prayer, 
ought to be given to the public, and how else should it 
be done? In simple dependence upon the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, therefore, I took up the work, trusting 
that my extremity might prove God’s opportunity. 

My aim has been to bring the personality of the 
subject before the reader as far as possible in her own 
words. .And as I have gone through the large number 
of letters and journals, it has struck me much how 
wonderfully God Himself has caused that just those 
which were most necessary to make the narrative com- 
plete should be preserved. 

All who knew her would agree with me in saying that 
Mrs. Albert Head was a remarkable character. Her 
natural gifts were above the average; her almost in- 
variably robust health, her physcial powers and capacity 
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for enjoyment, her large-heartedness and grace of 
manner, above all her unswerving, all-absorbing devotion 
to God could not fail to impress. 

Her life was, in some respects, a very unusual one. 
Although a devoted wife and mother, home duties never 
seemed to fetter her—she was set free in heart as well as 
in circumstances for the claims of the Kingdom of God 
which were ever foremost. ‘‘ Seek ye fivst the Kingdom 
of God . . . and all these things shall be added 
unto you,” was truly fulfilled to her. " 

I have very gratefully to acknowledge the kindness of 
friends in sending me letters to use, and also supplying 
me with ‘‘ Reminiscenses”’ and other tributes of affec- 
tion, by means of which a fuller testimony is borne to 
the power and influence of this life of happy consecration. 

Especially am I indebted to my sister’s life-long 
friend Miss Waithman, for giving me very great assist- 
ance; and to Miss Boyd Bayly, also a dear friend from 
early years, for her sympathetic help in preparing the 
MS. for the press, and for valuable additions. 

Deeply conscious, as I am, of its many imperfections, 
I nevertheless venture to hope that the volume may go 
forth to be a revelation of the possibilities of a life wholly 
given to God, to many who have never even dreamed of 
such joy, and to quicken the steps and deepen the love 
of those who are already ‘‘ following hard” after God. 


CHARLOTTE HANBURY. 


THE MANOR HOUSE, 
LITTLE BERKHAMPSTEAD, 
NEAR HERTFORD, 
May, 1905. 


A Word from Mr. Albert Head 


N blessed remembrance of twenty-eight years of 
unbroken and hallowed fellowship with my beloved 
wife, I am thankful that this volume is forthcoming, 

as a testimony to the goodness and loving kindness 
of the Lord, which followed us all the days of our 
**together life.” 

When suggesting to my sister-in-law, Miss Hanbury, 
the editing of Mrs. Head’s Life, I had chiefly in mind a 
desire that the portrayal of a character so unique in many 
respects, and exercising such a remarkable influence and 
inspiration in varied directions, might still, through such 
a record, continue to show to many, both within and 
without the pale of her acquaintance, what a practical 
Christian life may be and may accomplish in the world. 
Also, that her own testimony, simply expressed in her 
own graphic words—not, at the time, written for publica- 
tion—might stimulate others to seek for the grace of God 
which fits and equips the servant of God to be “‘a vessel 
unto honour, sanctified, and meet for the Master’s use, 
and prepared unto every good work.” 

That each Reader may know more of ‘‘ the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ,” and be drawn closer to the 
Saviour and Friend Whom she loved so dearly, and 
served so loyally, is the earnest prayer of 

HER DEVOTED HUSBAND. 
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“¢From Generation to Generation’ 


—lIs. li. 8, 
OD said of Abraham, ‘‘I know him, that he will 
command his children . . . after him that they 


shall keep the way of the Lord.” Perhaps there is 
a thought wrapped up in these words which may 
serve as a keynote to the life that we now have before us. 
What was its retrospect? What were its antecedents? 
That evil is inherited is, alas! only too often evident in 
this world of sin, but may we not, with equal assurance, 
assert that good is inherited, too? It would seem so, at 
any rate in the case of Caroline Head, who was able to 
look back upon generations of God-fearing ancestors. 

To go back as far only as her grandparents on her 
father’s side—Cornelius and Elizabeth Hanbury—and on 
her mother’s side—Frederic and Sarah Janson—we are 
brought at once into the atmosphere of the quiet, restful, 
solid, deeply spiritual Christianity of genuine Quakerism. 

To have been cast in the mould of this God-honouring 
Society, Carrie counted as one of her high privileges, 
‘“‘ What do we not owe, in the lessons we have learned of 
truth, and reality, and spiritual insight in the things of 
God, to our beloved parents’ and grandparents’ upbring- 
ing among the Friends?” she would say. It was the 

: B 
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expression of a deeply-rooted conviction that to this 
inheritance we owed more than we can tell. 

Our grandfather, Cornelius Hanbury, married, first, 
Mary, the only child of William Allen, F.R.S., who died 
at the birth of her first child, a son, who was given her 
father’s name. 

William Allen, a ‘‘ Friend” of striking character and 
wide Christian and philanthropic sympathies, has 
become a well-known figure in connection with his 
efforts to promote education, the formation of the British 
and Foreign School Society, the Abolition of Slavery, the 
amelioration of the condition of prisoners, and of the 
poor and suffering everywhere. In his work on the 
School Committee he was brought into contact with 
various eminent men, and, amongst them, the Duke of 
Kent, father of our late beloved Queen, who so valued 
him as to appoint him an executor of his will. Asa 
Minister in the Society of Friends he made many 
religious visits to the Continent ; amongst these, one to 
Russia, in company with Stephen Grellet, was specially 
memorable, as it led to most kindly relations with the 
Emperor Alexander, who introduced a book of Scripture 
Lessons—selected, at his request, by William Allen and 
his companion—into all the schools of the Empire. 

Cornelius Hanbury’s second wife was Elizabeth 
Sanderson, who, together with her sister Mary, had from 
quite early life been associated with Elizabeth Fry in 
visiting the prisons and seeking to improve the state of 
the women convicts, whether in the home prisons, or on 
the voyage out, in the days of transportation. 

The evils rife and the uncared-for condition of these 
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convicts before this time were almost beyond belief; 
and it was wonderful to see the changes wrought, and the 
softening and humanizing effect upon these reckless out- 
casts from society, of intercourse with lovable specimens 
of their own sex. 

Such works of charity—which, in those days, often had 
to be carried on in the face of much opposition from 
persons in authority—led to the formation in Elizabeth 
Sanderson of a very decided and marked character, which 
she retained to the end of her long life. She had two 
children, a son, Cornelius, and a daughter, Charlotte, 
and the example of her deep piety and unselfish service 
for others, was followed by her children, who were 
entirely devoted to her. Her bright, intellectual 
qualities, her love of poetry (both in reading and com- 
posing), her vein of humour, and, not least, her very 
sweet and humble trust in God, combined to make her 
the power for good that she was. 

Cornelius and Elizabeth Hanbury were both acknow- 
ledged Ministers in the Society of Friends, and were very 
acceptable as such. Their home was at Stoke Newing- 
ton, a rural suburb in those days, but for several years 
they habitually spent two or three of the winter months 
at Plough Court, Lombard Street, where our father was 
born in 1827. Subsequently they greatly enjoyed a 
delightful retreat at Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. 

The house in Plough Court was the rendezvous of many 
notable Quakers and other philanthropists, especially 
during the time of the “‘ Yearly Meeting,” when Thomas 
Clarkson frequently lodged there. Thus little William 
and Cornelius and Charlotte were early brought into 
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contact with a high type of intellectual culture, as well as 
of deep and earnest religious thought. They were brought 
up to be sociable, and were encouraged to share in the 
conversation as they grew older. 

Our grandfather was a most kindly gentleman, ever 
good to the poor, and thoughtful for all about him. At 
Stoke Newington our father and Aunt Charlotte engaged 
in Ragged School work—just then introduced, and 
rendered prominent by the support of Lord Ashley. 
Both took a deep interest in their scholars. 

In the year 1850 Cornelius was married to Sarah Jane, 
the only daughter of Frederic and Sarah Janson. Her 
father had died when she was very young, but her mother 
lived for thirteen years after her daughter’s happy mar- 
riage. It was a marriage “‘in the Society,” and brought 
great content to all parties concerned. 

The young couple settled near their parents in Stoke 
Newington, where they lived until 1877, changing their 
house three times as their family increased. 

Their first child was a boy named Frederick Janson, 
after his grandfather; the second was Caroline, the sub- 
ject of this memoir. Four more daughters (Elizabeth, 
Isabella, Charlotte and Eleanor) quickly followed, and 
then another son named Alfred, whose death when eight 
years old was a great sorrow to the whole family. The 
death of this dear child was nearly coincident with the 
birth of another daughter, Elfreda Jane, who fourteen 
months later was followed by the last, Edith Mary, 
making nine in all. 

It was in the year 1857, that our grandfather, grand- 
mother, and Aunt Charlotte moved to Ford House, near 
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Wellington, Somerset. The family connections and 
associations in these surroundings were very precious, and 
the intercourse with cousins Sylvanus Fox and his sisters, 
living at Linden, Wellington, ever proved a source of 
truest pleasure. 

The tie between our grandmother and their mother, the 
sister Mary Sanderson already mentioned, had been 
exceedingly close and tender, and although Mary had 
long since passed away, all that belonged to her were 
dearly loved by their aunt. 

In the new home at Ford House our Aunt Charlotte 
first became acquainted with the heathenish condition in 
which most of the people scattered sparsely over the 
Blackdown Hills were living, and many were the 
expeditions she made alone on her pony to various parts, 
to try and discover if she could devise any means for 
bettering their sad state. The story is known by many 
—how she visited them herself, and engaged an evangelist, 
Mr. George Brealey, to do what he could amongst them, 
first by open-air meetings and later by gathering the poor 
people together in Mission Halls. The results she was 
given to see were marvellous. These people, so sunk in 
wickedness, flocked to hear the Word, and numbers gave 
themselves to Christ. The type of Christianity was 
‘beyond the average. Such fervour and zeal in the 
Master’s cause were evinced, and such a change in the 
lives of many took place as only the Holy Spirit could have 
wrought. The mission work was still further developed 
when the family moved up to the top of the hill into the 
house often referred to in this Memoir as ‘‘ The Firs.” 

In 1869 our grandfather died in perfect peace. During 
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his last hours he said: ‘I have a message for dearest 
Carrie, my dearest, best love, and tell her ‘ Hold fast that 
thou hast received, even of the Lord, that no man take thy 
crown,’”’ adding ‘‘ But it is only to be done by watchful- 
ness and prayer.”” The record of those last days is summed 
up in alittle note from our father. ‘He is delightfully 
calm and free from acute suffering, and sleeps a good deal. 
He has been beautifully bright and heavenly in spirit.” 
He was not spared to see his great grandchildren, as 
was granted to his widow, our beloved grandmother, who, 
though a little the elder, survived him for thirty-two years. 
Having been born on the gth of June, 1793 and dying on 
the 31st of October, 1901, she lived in three centuries, and 
was familiar with the reigns of George III. and IV., William 
IV., Victoria, and Edward VII. It is impossible to describe 
what she was to every member of the family ; she was like 


a beautiful sun, around which the whole revolved. We all 
esteemed it a privilege and joy to be in her presence and 


to be able in any way to serve her. Remarkably active, 
she was for many years a well-known figure along the 
Devonshire lanes near her home, and one of the country 
folk remarked ‘‘ There’s dear old Mrs. Hanbury, she do 
go dappin’ along the road like a maid o’ sixteen.” She 
must have been nearly ninety when this observation was 
made, but it was a very just one. She was known to 
climb a five-barred gate at that age, and thought nothing 
of a walk ofa mile or two. Regularly on Sunday morn- 
ing she would drive down the three miles to Wellington 
to attend the Friends’ meeting, and the little company 
there were refreshed by her presence and frequently by 
her ministry. 
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Deeply religious and spiritual, she could be as witty 
and sparkling as she was devout, and frequently she gave 


vent to her funny as well as her pious thoughts in 
thyme. She had read much, and been much in highly 
esteemed and refined society, and there seemed to be 
always a fund of interest to draw upon in her. 

At the age of ninety-three, when the life at ‘‘ The Firs” 
became too secluded for her and her daughter Charlotte 
alone, she moved to Richmond to share the happy family — 
life in the home of her son at Dynevor House. This was 
in 1887, but she had still fourteen years to live before her 
happy spirit winged its way to the presence of the King. 
The following triplet, among others, was expressed at the 
age of 108: 

Not a cloud or a shade is in view, 


I know that my Saviour is true, 
And what He has promised He’ll do.” 


Among the many questions which greatly occupied her 
mind, was the opium traffic in China. It continued to bea 
subject of deep concern in her latter years when, owing to 
blindness, she could no longer read for herself. She 
would frequently make inquiries as to what was being done 
about it and ask how it affected Missionary work. She took 
. the liveliest interest in the Missionary career of her grand- 
daughters Elizabeth and Charlotte, who worked respec- 
tively in China and India, and up to the age of 102 or 3 
would write letters to them. It was a wonderful life, 
lived out in quiet retirement, but with a vivid interest in 
things going on around her and in the wider sphere of 
the world at large. She would often say, “I love my 
country and all that concerns it.” Such a life could 
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not fail to have its effects on her children and grand- 
children, 

A year before her own death, she was called upon to 
part with her beloved and only daughter—a sorrow which 
none could have anticipated, but which she met with the 
same spirit of faith and resignation that had carried her 
through her previous trials. ‘It will not, it cannot, be 
long before we meet again,” were the joyful words that 
followed the first cry of grief when the sad news was 
broken to her by dear Carrie. 

What the influence of the beloved Aunt Charlotte was 
upon Carrie will be seen throughout this narrative. Our 
dear aunt’s many works of faith and labours of love—first 
at Stoke Newington, then on Blackdown, and then among 
the people and prisons of Morocco, carried on in 
the quietest, most natural, and unobtrusive way— 
were an inspiration to the younger generation. An old 
friend has written, ‘‘If your mother taught you to be good 
at home, your dear father and ‘ Aunt Charlotte’ made 
you feel that God loves the world, and every child of His 
has work to do for it.” Her life was an ideal which 
Carrie im particular set herself to copy, and in many 
ways she bore a striking resemblance to her aunt. Both 
were exceedingly sociable, both sought the good of 
others, and to spend and be spent in the Master’s service. 

Jeither could be content with anything less than putting 
God first in their lives; consequently there came from 
them an outflow of blessing—a simple, sweet, constant, 
joyously natural outflow, which had a charm for all who 
came in contact with them. 

During our aunt’s last illness, in the autumn of 1900, it 
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was Carrie who came to be with her, giving up her 
holiday in Scotland, with husband and son, that she 
might minister to the one whom she loved so dearly, in 
these days of weakness. And she too had the privilege of 
writing down from her aunt’s lips the autobiography 
which she afterwards edited. 

Of our own beloved father and mother and their sweet 
training and influence what can I say? Our old friend 
Mrs. Bayly used to say of them: ‘“‘ They are an example 
to parents, for they first put their children in the way 
of learning all things holy and good, and then left them 
to devote themselves as the call came.” And this short 
sentence really gives the pith of the whole matter. 

To our eyes, our parents’ example was perfect; their 
precepts therefore carried weight. Our dear father 
combined in his character so much that was lovely and 
worthy of imitation. His sound, practical judgment, his 
self-forgetfulness and gentleness, his noble straightforward 
Christian life and unruffled peace and calm, all told for 
good upon the children of the home and certainly not 
least upon Carrie, who in her girlish days sometimes said, 
**Can I ever love anyone else so much”! From our 
earliest years, as ever after, we were all devoted to him. 
Well do I remember the scramble to get down from the 
nursery when we heard his knock at the door in the 
evening: The first kiss on his return from town was a 
prize. We would all spring upon him at once before he 
could put his hat down, but he only seemed to enter into 
the fun, delighted to get such a hearty welcome. 

‘* Business ’’ was never brought home, and little did we 
know of the anxieties and cares which must often have 
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been weighing on his spirits. He gave himself up to our 
small enjoyments in such a sweet and loving way—no 
wonder we thought there was no one in the world like him! 

Our beloved mother, who passed away on April and, 
1903, was also a very devoted Christian. She was 
retiring and reticent on things spiritual, but the locked 
door after breakfast told of the hour with God which 
could not be interfered with, and which was the strength of 
her life. This was a natural outcome of the extremely quiet 
life she had lived as an only daughter with her devout and 
widowed mother. She frequently suffered in health for long 
periods together, accompanied by depression of spirits, 
which was often a sore trial. But in the last years of her 
life, to our great joy and thankfulness, she was delivered 
from this and returned to her accustomed cheerfulness. 

As one looks back upon the early training one feels that 
it must have been very wise. Mother’s word was law to 
us. We were never thwarted unnecessarily, so when 
a refusal was given, we accepted it at once, as 
inevitable. Punishment was extremely rare, but if it had 
to be administered, the occasion was made so solemn that 
the offence did not often occur again. 

Sunday wasa serious day, but always a happy one. At 
first we all attended the Friends’ meeting, and were 
expected to sit very still. Later we were glad to walk 
over to Holloway for the more enlivening services of the 
Church of England. During a part of the afternoon we 
repeated Scripture and hymns learned by heart, and were 
then read to by either Father or Mother. 

Such then was the home (inadequately pourtrayed), 
of which we get glimpses hereafter, and in which were laid 
the foundations of Carrie’s devoted life. 


Cuapter II 


“* Of such is the Kingdom of God ” 


Mark x. 14. 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 


“| BELIEVE I am the happiest child in the whole 
| world!” said Carrie, in her still tender years; 
and at the end of her life had she been asked 
there would have been no hesitation in endorsing 
the statement, merely changing the word “‘child” to 
*‘woman.” And if we should try to embody her life in 
one word I think the only one to be found entirely 
expressive of the whole would be that word “ happy.” 
If the old copy-book maxim was true “She was happy 
because she was good ;”’ the reverse of this was equally 
true, ‘‘ She was good because she was happy.” 

This trait will so constantly recur in the following 
pages that it seemed impossible to commence the story 
of this sunny life without referring to it. It cannot 
be said that there were no clouds in her sky; there were 
very dark ones, but she always saw their silver lining, and 
looked beyond them to the loving Father-hand that 
caused them, accepting whatever came with the firm 
faith which acknowledges ‘‘ He doeth all things well.” 

Caroline Hanbury was born on November 14th, 1852, 
—the second child of Cornelius and Sarah Jane Hanbury, 

ul 
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her little brother Frederick being then about eighteen 
months old. 

The earliest recollections of her are supplied by her 
cousin Juliet Morse (née Tylor), who being nearly of the 
same age and living but two or three doors away, was her 
constant companion and dearly-loved friend. The 
incidents, though trivial, are amusing, and thereisa touch 
of human sympathy about some of them which show how 
early in life this part of her sweet nature began to 
develop. Her cousin says :— 


“There is no time that I can remember when Carrie was not a 
par of my child-life. I think we were not more than six years old 
when she was my joy and consolation at Linden, when—too small 
to be quite alone in a grown-up household—I was there one Christ- 
. mas. The kind cousins, distressed at my home-sickness, fetched the 
dear Carrie, and we slept in two little beds beside Miss Fox’s big one. 
I can still see the room and feel the joy of waking up to find my little 
playfellow. Again, and I think quite as early, I remember a foggy 
day at Stoke Newington, and our return together from school. A 
poor woman, very ragged and dirty, was trying to get along witha 
loose string to her shoe. I shall never forget how Carrie knelt 
down and tied it for her with the gentlest grace. 

‘““When I was about seven I was very rebellious at having the 
French governess both at home and at school. _I slept in her room. 
At such times I was always “advised” by Carrie. She was singu- 
larly judicious—a most simple, direct character I see now that it was 
— but then I should only have said it was so delightful to be with 
Carrie, whose curls were always so tidy and who generally in the 
summer wore a print frock all over little pink roses. 

“At school Carrie found lessons very much easier than I did ; she 
was always above me. Her lessons were always perfect, I should 
say, and in music she was much more advanced than any of us. 

“ We went first ta a tiny school where we were not well looked 
after, and used to prick each other with pins, as far as I remember. 
But at that school your brother taught me to say the Lord’s Prayer. 
Later we went to Miss Storrs’ school, and I well remember our first 
day there, with old Mrs. Storrs, sitting in the front parlour, and 
having one child at a time to stand beside her and learn to hem. 
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I made acoloured silk pocket handkerchief for your father as my first 
piece of work. 

“When we were about ten years old one of my ‘ remembrances’ 
is much connected with the nursery garden we kept together, Carrie, 
Bessie, and I. Wecalled the firm ‘Car-jel-ty-han,’ so combining 
all our names (Carrie Juliet Elizabeth Tylor Hanbury). You 
had at the time some old family retainer who lived in a lodging not 
far from the Friends’ Meeting House. She was poor and required 
some food of special nourishment—I think gelatine, at 5s. per Ib. 
She spoke of the expense to Carrie, and we all three determined to 
earn this for her. We were always paid in pennies for work done in 
our own garden or at grandmamma’s, and I am afraid also we often 
sold our parents’ flowers to the other parents, but as both families 
allowed it, it probably did not much matter. Then we really did rear 
seeds and sell the flowers to the grandmothers and aunts, and I 
remember the enchantingness of a white Jacob’s ladder so grown. 
We succeeded in making the 5s., and then went on to rather a larger 
scheme. Westarted with a little fund for seeds, and I think our 
second year produced £1 for the poor woman. We celebrated this 
result by arranging a Maypole, making the white muslin frocks our- 
selves. But the Maypole never took place, for my parents took me 
to Paris at the moment ! 

“On Sunday afternoons we met in our summer-house for a sort of 
Sunday School. For some reason—probably because it was our 
summer-house—/ was the school-mistress. I still remember how 
nice it was to make Bessie say a very long Chapter or Psalm which 7 
had ordered her to learn by heart! Bessie was a very deliberate and 
thorough person then, and, I think, thought Carrie and me rather too 
enthusiastic—we were always inventing things which were generally 
a great failure. I feel now that Bessie looked quietly on, but that we 
knew she felt that had we consulted ev, she would have given us 
good advice, and we should have avoided many disasters. 

‘‘ When we had such joy in the ‘little room’ offa shed in your 
garden, our first misfortune was the haste with which we removed a 
sack of ‘fertilizer’ with a very disagreeable smell. We could not 
drag the sack ; it was too heavy, so we carried it out in pots and 
pans, so spilling a great deal, to the unending displeasure of your 
gardener, and with the result to us that our little room had always 
a nasty smell. We papered and whitewashed it and cleaned its step 
every day, and there we spent many hours over various ‘ secrets,’— 
preparations for Christmas, &c. There we painted pictures ; an illus- 
trated ‘ Babes in the Wood’ I remember quite well. We suffered 
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much from my brother Alfred, who woz/d look in at the skylight 
window ; and sometimes your sister Bella forsook us and joined him 
to have a look in too!” 


It may safely be stated that Carrie never had to be 
punished. Her lively pranks were not naughty, only full 
of fun; and implicit obedience seemed to be in her very 
nature. She was a wonderful example to the younger 
members of the family, and to her strong influence for 
the right may be attributed a great deal of their decision 
also. The joyousness of her disposition was a very great 
feature throughout her life. She took things cheerfully, 
and did not make burdens oftrifles. Ifa thing had to be 
done, while the rest of us might grumble and argue, 
Carrie would go straight on and do it, compelling us of 
course to follow by the mere force of her example. I can 
never remember her quarrelling either with her sisters or 
playmates, and she was always the one to pour oil on the 
troubled waters when there were fierce arguments 
between us younger ones. 

Success is, no doubt, a help to cheerfulness, and it is 
evident that she was successful with her lessons and 
accomplishments in no common degree. School reports 
were always favourable, and she won the esteem of her 


teachers at every stage. Of quick intelligence and with 
a keen mental appetite, she made rapid progress in all 


branches of study. 

Dear Carrie’s nurses write of her in glowing terms. 
The earliest speaks of her as ‘‘ My most lovable child 
whom I nursed from birth” . . and adds :— 


“ Among many instances of lovableness in her I recall one with 
special pleasure. When I went to Hastings after I had inflamma- 
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tion of the lungs, I was allowed to have dear Miss Caroline with me 
for a month by myself, and she wanted to bring up my breakfast, but 
she was not old enough for that.” 


The same characteristics are recorded by Sarah Mark- 
ham, who followed, and is still in the family. She says :— 


“She must have been a singularly good girl, for no single instance 
of her being otherwise recurs to me. She certainly was always happy, 
and the leading spirit in the nursery. She was most diligent in her 
school life, for she would insist on saying her lessons over to me 
every morning while her hair was brushed. Her letters to me from 
boarding school were very amusing and full of fun, some of them 
being in rhyme. She truly did with her might all she had to do 
whether work or play.” 


The following little letter (the rough copy of which 
was found among her papers) indicates how gladly she 
and her associates joined in the work which was attract- 
ing so much attention in the world and specially among 
“Friends” at this time :— 


LETTER 


From a working party of little girls at Stoke Newington, 
near London, 
To their little sisters just freed from slavery in America. 
We send you a few articles of clothing which we have had much 
pleasure in helping to make for you under the kind instruction of 
Mrs. Alsop, which we hope you will like. We are very much pleased 
to find you are freed from the bonds of slavery, for though we do 
not know exactly how bad it is, we have all read ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” and can fancy a little that it must bea very unhappy lot. 
We have seen some of the instruments of torture which were used to 
punish the poor slaves, such as the cow-hide and the cat-of-five-tails. 
We enclose some books in the parcel, which we have ourselves read, 
and which we hope you will enjoy as much as we have done, when 
you can read them. We do indeed rejoice that you are free, and in 
the way of learning to read the Bible and other good books. We 
thank God for you on this account, and we hope that you will thank 


Him too. 
We are, 


Your sincerely interested Young Friends, 


Cuapter III 


“¢The Lord is my Shepherd” 


—Ps. xxiii. 1. 
1863—1869 


HILDHOOD’S days were passing into girlhood’s 
4 when our parents began attending the ministry of 
the Rev. W. B. Mackenzie at St. James’, 
Holloway. For some years they had not felt fully 
satisfied with the views and meetings of the Friends. On 
Sunday mornings they continued to attend these meet- 
ings, taking us with them, but in the evening our mother 
used to read with us at home, and our father took the 
opportunity of visiting various churches and chapels of 
repute within walking distance, our brother, when at 
home, often accompanying him. He found much that he 
felt to be excellent, but it was not till he was recom- 
mended to try St. James’s Church, Holloway, that he 
met with what satisfied him. After his first visit there 
he did not care to make further search. The Rev. W. 
B. Mackenzie was then, and had been for many years, 
the vigorous, devout, and highly successful incumbent, if 
success is measured by spiritual fruit. Our parents 
speedily decided to join this Church, and were shortly 
afterwards received by baptism, together with the two 


infant children; the remainder, including Carrie, were 
16 
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baptised later as adults, and, in usual course, those who 
were subsequently born. 

The whole family greatly appreciated and rejoiced in 
the remarkably practical and helpful teaching of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s sermons, long as they would now be con- 
sidered, generally occupying thirty to forty minutes. 
Carrie delighted in the instruction they afforded, and 
early remarked to her father one Sunday on the way to 
church, “It was a wise change you made when you 
brought us here.” 

At the age of thirteen, Carrie was sent to boarding 
school, and, as she could not bear the thought of separa- 
tion from all the loved ones at home at once, it was 
arranged that her sister, Bessie, who was just twelve 
years old, should accompany her. This proved to bea 
great satisfaction to both, and when the first wrench was 
over, school-days became happier and happier. 

The school to which they went had its foundations laid 
deep in earnest prayer. It was originally planned and 
opened by Mr. and Mrs. Pennefather, then at Christ 
Church Parsonage, Barnet, in response to many urgent 
requests that they would endeavour to bring high 
Christian training to the children of the rich as well 
as the children of the poor. But before the school had 
existed for a year, the call came for them to remove 
to St. Jude’s, Mildmay. The gifted lady whom they had 
appointed as Headmistress of the educational work was 
not able to undertake the general charge. With earnest 
prayer on both sides, the proprietorship was transferred 
to their dear friends, Captain and Mrs. Bayly. The 


latter—so well known as the author of ‘“‘ Ragged Homes 
Cc 
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and How to Mend Them,” and the founder of Mothers’ 
Meetings—became the happy mother of a largely 
increased family. Her own younger daughters were 
educated in the school, and for the first two or three 
years it was the family home. Julia, the fourth daughter, 
became one of Carrie’s best-loved friends. 

The work of the Spirit was very manifest in that house, 
through the careful Scripture teaching of Mrs. Bayly and 
of the beloved headmistress, Miss Leishman. Many 
girls experienced the new birth there, and each in her turn 
began to seek the salvation of others. 

During the sisters’ first term, Carrie wrote on her 
birthday to her mother: ‘‘Lavington House, Barnet, 
Nov. 14th, 1866. . . My homesickness did not amount 
to much, only for the first few days I kept thinking how 
happy I was at home, but since I received father’s letter” 
(proposing to pay them a visit) ‘‘ with the delightful news, 
I have been as happy as before.” She closes with 
‘‘ dearest love from us both, I remain, your fourteen years 
old daughter, Carrie.” 

In a letter of four sheets and a half, dated June, 1867, 
one is amused to find her saying, ‘‘ My old love of giving 
long descriptions is not yet dead!’’ Those who knew 
her to the end and were acquainted with her graphic 
accounts of scenery and episodes, as told often in her 
‘* Circular Letters,” will appreciate that allusion ! 

Just after her next birthday, on November 16th, 1868, 
she wrote, “‘It was a very happy birthday, for I very 
seldom am unhappy, and why should I be? Everything 
seems to conspire to make me happy !” 

Love of home was deeply ingrained in her character, 
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and in these school-day letters to her mother very 
frequent references are made to the joy of returning. 
Loving and devoted appreciation of her parents, too, is 
constantly expressed, and she was ever ready to take up 
and quote anything said in their favour by others, such 
as ‘‘ How nice your Papa looks,” and ‘“ How happy you 
looked with him”—to which she adds “Of course 
we did!” 

It was in the year 1867 that the seed long sown in a 
wonderfully prepared heart began to germinate into real 
and manifest life. While appreciating everything that 
was good, when brought face to face with a personal 
question as to her soul’s salvation, she had to give a 
doubtful answer. Quite recently she was reminding her 
best-beloved friend, Emma Waithman, of that day at 
school when Emma took her apart to a private room 
where the girls were allowed to retire for prayer or read- 
ing, and read with her some verses in St. John xv., and 
afterwards asked her the simple question, ‘‘ Are you a 
branch of the Vine, Carrie?” ‘‘I don’t know,’’ came 
the answer, and they knelt in prayer. She had a vivid 
recollection that when asked to pray herself she could 
only copy the prayer that had been offered, for she did 
not know what to say. ‘‘ That set me thinking, and 
opened my eyes to the need of a personal Saviour.” 

But it was not immediately that she entered into the 
Light. For three weeks she could hardly sleep for the 
consciousness of the burden of sin. The last Sunday 
evening before the holidays, in July, 1867, the Rev. 
Filmer Sulivan (Mr. Pennefather’s successor at Christ- 
church), preached on the words “The Lord is my 
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Shepherd, I shall not want.” The emphasis he laid on the 
word my was used by the Holy Spirit to bring her troubled 
heart into rest and peace. She afterwards told her friend 
Alice Gardner that she seemed to hear the question put to 
her as she prepared for bed “‘IJs He your Shepherd?” The 
response that came from her heart was “‘ No, but He shall 
be,’ and then and there she knelt down and asked the 
Lord Jesus to be her Shepherd. The joy that followed in 
realising that the Lord was her Shepherd, Saviour, and 
Friend was so great that—as she often said afterwards— 
for the ext three weeks she could hardly sleep. From 
that time she seemed never to have a doubt about 
her salvation or anything else. She was always rejoicing 
and trusting. 

Miss Waithman writes about this: ‘‘ She wrote to me 
simply bubbling over with joy, and I believe the secret of 
her continuous joy has been the realisation of that 
blessed personal relationship ‘ He is mine and I am His.’” 

The summer holidays immediately following were 
spent at Bonchurch in the Isle of Wight, where she and 
all the family greatly delighted in the ministry of the 
Rev. J. G. Gregory. Often in after years Carrie referred 
with deep thankfulness to the teaching of Mr. Gregory as 
having laid such a good foundation. She eagerly enjoyed 
his week-day addresses, and sent full accounts to her 
friend Emma Waithman, with whom she shared every 
Spiritual blessing. Carrie had no sooner found the Light 
herself than her whole soul went out in desire for the 
other members of her family. During the holidays she 
always gathered us together on Sunday afternoons to 
read the Bible and pray, and very impressive those classes 
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were. Her little expositions were very clear and practical, 
and we looked forward to this happy hour from week to 
week with great pleasure. 

The following extract is an illustration of the earnest 
way in which she pleaded with her sisters :— 


“Lavington House, Barnet, Nov., 1868. 

*‘T wish you very many happy returns of the day, but you know, 
dearest Lottie, you will never be vea//y happy until you have found 
that ‘peace which passeth all understanding,’ until there is peace 
between yourself and God, It is all done for you, Jesus has died tor 
you and all your sins are forgiven through Him. They are all 
‘nailed to His Cross’ if you will only believe it. Do you feel your 
sins? Do you feel that you are a lost sinner? If not, pray that you 
may see yourself as you really are, and do not rest until you do, at 
least in some degree, and then cast yourself on your loving Saviour 
who is waiting and longing to receive you. Do not wait until you 
feel your sin, come az ovce; you are not safe a single hour unless 
you are reconciled to God. Then come zow. Uow can you better 
begin a New Year? You know all these things well enough; you 
know what you ought todo. But have you really come to the point 
and given yourself just as you are, all full of sin, toJesus? . . . I 
am afraid you will think this a very dry letter, but I do so long to feel 
sure that you are quite safe and happy.” 


This letter no doubt had its effect, but it was not until 
she came home from school very shortly after and talked 
with me that the step was taken and assurance received. 
But it was most distinctly to this beloved sister that I 
owe my first intelligent apprehension of the meaning of 
the Gospel and the forgiveness of sins through faith in 
Christ. 

We are not surprised to find next that she entered with 
keen delight into the Preparatory Classes before her Con- 
firmation in 1868. They were held by Mr. Sulivan at 
Christchurch Parsonage, and it was with great zest that 
she and her sister and two or three other girls from 
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Lavington House attended them. They proved to be what 
Carrie anticipated they would be under such a teacher, 
a good grounding in the first principles of the truth as it 
is in Jesus, and she always looked back upon those 
lessons as very helpful to her Spiritual life. The Confirm- 
ation took place on June 25th in Hadley Church. The 
Bishop’s Charge on the occasion must have made a deep 
impression ; it is commented on in the home letters. 
Frequent references are made to her Sunday School 
work. She commenced with a small class of infants and 
found it difficult to keep them quiet. Once the number 
was doubled, and she feared they made a great noise. 
Later on, when the Superintendent was absent and Mr 
Sulivan took his place, she was greatly cheered by his 
saying to her afterwards ‘‘ How well you manage your 
boys, you seem to interest them so much.” She 
apologised for the noise they made, to which he responded 
that it was far better for them to be a little noisy than 
half asleep, and this approval greatly increased her confi- 
dence in the work she had undertaken. 

The next year very quickly slipped by, and we come 
in ’69 to the last terms at school. Just before the Easter 
holidays, when Carrie had heard that her father would 
not be at home on her return, she writes to her mother : 
“‘T am indeed sorry we shall not see Father next week. I 
did so long to see my ‘so specially nice’ father (please tell 
him so with my very best love), but I suppose we must 
try to be patient and wait aweeklonger. . . Iam glad 
he is going when we are at home, so that you will not (I 
hope) feel quite so lonely, though, of course, ordinarily nice 
daughters cannot be equal to a ‘specially nice’ husband.” 
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A letter dated Lavington House, July 16th, 1869, 
says :-— 

“My very dearest Mother,—Now for the last letter I suppose I shall 
ever write to you from this dear old place. It is with a mixture of 
feeling I say this, for though the joy of coming home to live with you 
is immense, I do feel very sad at the thoughts of leaving Barnet and 
allits dear associations, for they have been three very happy years 
that I have spent here. But nowI hope to come home and use the 
knowledge I have acquired, and be of use to you DEAR creatures 
at home. It certainly is with great pleasure I look forward to my new 
life.” 

The holidays were spent all together at Torquay. On 
the way back, Carrie was left at Wellington to pay a visit 
to her grandfather, grandmother, and aunt at The Firs. 
From there she writes again about her home-coming :— 


‘‘T am glad you like the thonght of my studying at home, and 
having music and German lessons. I think it will be very nice to 
join the Working Parties. Also I am quite looking forward to 
visiting the Infant School. But with all these externals, what I 
most long for and desire is, that I may be a help and comfort to you 
and Father. I feel that home is the first place to be thought of. The 
future all looks very bright.” 

School associations were always extremely dear to 
Carrie. She was deeply attached to both Mrs. Bayly 
and Miss Leishman, and won their lasting affection in 
return. Among the teachers in the school was one who 
was greatly used in strengthening her spiritual life, and of 

-whom she wrote in enthusiastic terms to her aunt :— 
‘Dear Miss O. gets more lovely every term, I am so fond 
ofher!” Later in life they sought each other’s help and 
sympathy, and the affection never declined. Of Miss 
Leishman’s Bible classes Carrie also wrote with enthusi- 
asm ; and she had a very great influence over her young 
life. She kept up a correspondence with several of her 
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schoolfellows; a friend once made, meant, with Carrie, 
a friend for life. Her intensely sympathetic nature, her 
bright joyousness combined with deep earnestness, were 
attractive to almost anyone and won for her that very large 
circle of friends who loved her and mourn her loss so 
deeply. 

It must have been in 1868 that Carrie first became 
really seriously interested in our aunt Charlotte Hanbury’s 
Mission on the Blackdown Hills. It had always been a 
pleasure to visit her grandfather’s house, but it now 
became an absorbing delight. She was able to enter into 
the blessed change that had taken place in the lives of so 
many of the people scattered in tiny villages, and in lonely 
cottages and farms for miles round, through the power of 
God resting on the simple Gospel message delivered by 
Mr. George Brealey and others. As some account of the 
work is given in our aunt’s own autobiography, I need not 
enter into it here, but for years it was the greatest earthly 
joy any one of us ever knew to pay a visit to that beloved 
spot in Somerset. In one of her letters to her mother, 
who was staying at The Firs, Carrie writes: “It is need- 
less to ask if you are enjoying yourself, for who ever stayed 
there and didn’t enjoy it!” Carrie intensely valued 
being Aunt’s companion on the long expeditions to the 
different villages to visit one or other of the cottage folk 
or attend a meeting in a Mission Hall. The very exercise 
was pleasure, and the fresh air on those Somerset and 
Devon hills, the flowers in the banks, and the happy, free, 
spiritual atmosphere of the whole life there, were inspiring 
to this young enthusiast. 

Her sister Bessie writes in her Reminiscences: ‘‘ The 
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first visit to Blackdown after our conversion” (for the 
great change came to her almost at the same time as to 
dear Carrie) “in the winter holidays of ’68 and ’69, left a 
life-long impression. All was so new, so wonderful, so 
full of spiritual as well as natural pleasure. The Sunday 
morning drives to Clayhidon in the pony chaise with Aunt 
Charlotte—our dinner of cold mutton and bread, and 
perhaps a tapioca pudding neatly put up in a basket—the 
pretty lanes, the talks on spiritual things—it was most 
enjoyable. And then, when the pony was put up at the 
little inn, the finding ourselves among the dear Christian 
people of those hills with their deep heart-interest in the 
Bible, was all wonderful. We enjoyed the meeting, but 
liked even more the simple mid-day meal when those 
from a distance gathered together in the small side room 
of the Mission Hall, and each ate what he or she had 
brought, while the conversation—drawn out by Aunt 
Charlotte—flowed on and on, one and another telling of 
what they had learnt from the Bible in the week. These 
were times that could never come again. They were not 
educated, these dear people; several had learned to read 
since their conversion in order to study the Bible, and the 
want of grammar together with the Devonshire dialect 
was so quaint and picturesque, it all added greatly to the 
charm.” 
To Julia Bayly Carrie wrote :— 


** If we could only realise the love of God more, His love to EACH 
of His people individually, I think we should really trust Him more, 
but it is difficult to feel that He really loves and cares for me, poor, 
insignificant, unworthy me; but this is the truth, for, ‘Like as a 
Father pitieth His children, &c.—and surely a father loves each 
oue? n 
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To the same :— | 
“ Torquay, Aug. 19th, 1869. 

: I am often so very, very happy, I scarce know what to do, 
I feel so very glad. Oh! Julia, when we think of our position 
before God, and all the precious promises that are ours, our own, 
how can we help being happy. I think we lose so much in not just 
taking God’s Word as it is and believing it because He saysit. . . . 
What joy does the realisation of such words as these giveus! ‘Sons 
of God,’ ‘joint heirs with Christ” ‘sin covered,’ ‘no condemnation,’ 
‘perfect peace’! . . . Wehave our little Bible Classes together 
every morning, and I trust they area help to us all. Alfie always 
comes in now of his own free will, and he never used to, saying he 
did not like ‘sisters’ preach.’ I think he takes a great interest in it.” 


To a schoolfellow, Augusta Crowley (on the occasion of 


her birthday) :— 
“August 18th, 1869. 

‘“Wouldn’t it be nice ifat the end of every year, on looking back we 
could see that we were further advanced in the Christian life than we 
were the previous year. . . - We doseem to stand still so much; we get 
to a certain point and there stand still instead of pressing onward and 
upward. . . . Opportunities of speaking to others or of doing some good 
seem to come and go without being seized and used. Oh! what half- 
hearted, selfish things we are! Wedon’t half appreciate and rejoice in 
our privileges. Just think that we poor sinners are actually ‘ the sons 
of God,’ all ‘one with Christ’! Is it not wonderful? How supremely 
happy we should be if we realized our own position; why should we 
doubt it when God so plainly declares it in His Word. Nothing 
makes me so happy as to think about these things, and I do often 
feel all overflowing with joy and thankfulness.”’ 


“Nov. 15th, 1869. 


“T am now quite settled in at home having German, French, Music, 
and Singing lessons, but I do not find time to do much else in the 
lesson way than prepare for those.” 


To Miss Hanbury :— 
“Oct. 15th, 1869. 
“My beloved Auntie, 
“Thanks innumerable for your welcome note of this morning. 
I cannot tell you how delighted I was to hear. It is so pleasant 
to think those dear people sometimes think of me for my thoughts 
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are constantly with them and you. . . . Though I am not 
with you as I should so enjoy to be, my ‘Father’ has other 
pleasures in store for me—in fact, this whole week has been very 
happy and busy. Mother certainly thinks I have got good from my 
visit to you; she thinks it has brightened me up. And I suppose 
when we are bright inside we are outside. . . « I hope you will 
have a very happy Sunday and think of me, for my spirit will be with 
you, as I think more than half of it is always.” 


To Julia Bayly :— “Stoke Newington, 

“ Nov. 20th, 1869. 

* The same subject that is much in my mind just now seems to be 
in yours too, ‘the blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.’ It has been brought before us 
a good deal lately by Mr. Denham Smith. He holds very strongly 
the belief that Jesus may come at any moment, and the thought 

~ seems to make him very happy. But then, on the other hand, there 
are many very dear, experienced Christians who say there are certain 
things that must happen first. I have begun to search the subject 
for myself; I do not want to follow any man’s views—‘To the Law 
and to the Testimony.’ . . . Whichever may be the true view of 
the case, the command is plain enough to ‘ watch’ and ‘ occupy #// 
I come.’ This is the practical effect of the ‘blessed hope.’ We 
should be trying to make the best use of our time, and use all our 
talents in His service. But here I am speaking of things I seem to 
know almost nothing of practically. I seem to do almost nothing for 
Jesus, and yet I don’t mean Zatz exactly, for I am trying to do every- 
thing as to the Lord’; but it is so very little that I do for others. I 
have all the joy and happiness in myself, and there I keepit. I 
should like, if it is the Lord’s will, to have some work that would 
help to bring precious souls to Him, but it may be that my mind is 
on something different from what He intends me to do. At present 
I am just waiting on the Lord with the daily cry, ‘Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do.” 


The result of this search into the subject of our Lord’s 
Second Coming must have been very definitely in the 
direction of His sudden appearance to call for His saints 
at any moment, for this was the view I remember her 
expounding to us, her younger sisters, in those daily and 
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Sunday Bible Classes referred to above. And it was the 
view she clung to through life with ever increasing 
delight, ‘‘ looking for and hastening unto the Coming of 
the Lord.” 

To Julia Bayly, on December 22nd, 186g, alluding to 
the anniversary of the death of Julia’s eldest sister :— 


“ Although I have not written, my thoughts have been much with 
you this last week, as I know this time will bring back many very sad 
recollections to you; but instead of dwelling on the sad part, let us 
try and think of the blessedness of your dear one, and of her happy 
release from the suffering of this time last year. Let us look forward 
to the happy time when we shall be re-united with our beloved ones 
forever. . . - Whata happy Christmas this will be to our dear 
ones io Heaven singing ‘Glory to God in the Highest.’ All their 
sufferings are over and eternal joy is their portion. We cannot wish 
them back, can we?” 


CuapTer IV 


‘Through Faith . . made Strong”’ 


1870 


HE New Year had not run many days when a bright 
gleam of sunshine, followed quickly by a deep 
shadow, crossed our path. Sunshine and cloud 

were the characteristics of 1870—part of the training 
necessary to the strengthening of faith in our beloved 
Carrie. On January 13th our sister Elfreda Jane was 
born, and on the 17th our little brother Alfred died from 
scarlet fever. Carrie refers to this in the following letter 


to our Aunt Charlotte :— 
“January 22nd, 1870. 

“ . . . This week seems a sort of dreamy mist, but inwardly 
there has been much joy and peace. I have not been able to pray 
much, but there has been an inward calm, a feeling that Jesus was 
close at hand. . And then, too, the knowledge that it was His 
doing, His loving, gentle, soothing hand that had used the rod,—I 
could not murmur, but just 


Leave all things to a Father’s will 
And taste, before Him lying still, 
E’en in affliction —peace. 


Oh ! that this sorrow may draw our hearts nearer to Him; that it 
may teach us the lessons He would have us to learn, teach us more 
of His love and sympathy. When think of the unutterable joy and 
blessedness our precious Alfie has entered, I cannot wish him back, 
but rejoice that God has so soon released him from the sin and 
sorrow of the world. As Mr. Mackenzie said the other day so beau- 


tifully, ‘The events of this week have left a gap in this happy family 
29 
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circle which can never be filled up, but a niche in the Father's House 
a bove is now occupied by the dear little one for whom it was pre- 
pared.’ ” 


To a Friend on the same subject :— 


“February roth, 1873. 

“‘ Many thanks for your invitation to join your Scripture Searching 
Society. I should so much like to join it, and yet I hardly like to 
undertake anything fresh, I have so much to do already. . . . I 
believe I wrote more than a hundred letters in three weeks, so l 
know you will excuse my long silence. It has been avery trying time, 
but mingled with innumerable blessings, showing the over-ruling hand 
of our loving Heavenly Father. It has been a heavy trial to part 
with the darling and pet of the family, and so suddenly, without our 
being able to see or speak to him, _But it is Ws doing, and it is all 
for the best, even though we cannot understand it. This day four 
weeks our darling little Alfie was perfectly well, before the following 
Monday afternoon he was in Heaven. . . . It was particularly 
trying just then ; how could we break the news to poor dear Mother 
in her weak state? Butit had to be done, and she bore it most beau- 
tifully. She has been wonderfully supported throughout, and is going 
on very nicely. The dear little baby is the greatest comfort to us, 
as occupying our thoughts and attention. She is very flourishing. 
But, oh! there is now a gap in our happy family which can never be 
filled up, but it does not do to dwell on the past ; we must look for- 
ward to the glorious meeting when we shall be together for ever with 
the Lord. . . . I am so thankful now for all the happy times 
we spent together reading God’s Word and in prayer; how should I 
have felt if I had never spoken to him of Eternity and a Saviour?” 


I cannot refrain from quoting the following letter at 
length, showing as it does the consciousness of sin—the 
nearer the light the deeper the shadows—and yet the 
absolute trust in Christ and acceptance of His complete 


work :— 
“Stoke Newington, 
“« January 28th, 1870. 
“ My dearest, dearest Auntie,— 
‘Thank you so very much for your eatvemely nice letter. It is 
such a comfort to me, and though I cannot see and talk to you it 
points to One to whom I may tell everything, and in whom I may 
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trust far, far more than I have done. Oh! Auntie, I am so wicked ; 
I have so little love to God, so little faith, so little trust, so little of 
anything but sin in myself. But I won’t look in there at my black 
heart, but at the infinite, immeasurable love of God in which I may 
rest, and my precious Saviour who died that I might be forgiven and 
‘stand in Him—in Him alone, gloriously complete.’ Yes, I can truly 
say ‘lam Jdlack but comely.’ And God zs so good to us, though Iam so 
cold and wicked. . . . It would be very enjoyable to chat on to 
you, for I have no Zumaz friend to tell everything to. Dear Father has 
enough with his own burden, and to poor dear Mother I dare not 
speak of our sorrow but in the brightest aspect, though I know her 
thoughts often go back to the past ; but, oh! she bears it most beau- 
tifully, she is so peaceful. She and I have such happy evenings in 
her room. Please give my very best love to dearest Grandmamma 
and with a boundless amount to your dear, dear self, and most hearty 
thanks for your helpful letter. 
“Your truly most loving niece, 
“* CARRIE.” 
To the same :— 
February 2nd, 1870. 

“T do almost feel thankful there is no human friend to talk to; 
it sends me oftener to the Mercy Seat, and I learn more of our 
Lord and the need of His presence. You wonder whether I am 
busy. Indeed I am ; often I hardly know which way to turn, there 
is so much calling my attention at the same time. You see there 
is no one but me to attend to anything (am I not important !), but 
really there are so many notes, messages, household requirements, 
&c., &c., besides innumerable letters to be written every day. I was 
reckoning up this morning, and I believe I have written more than 
a hundred letters in the last three weeks. Besides all these things 
Iteach Lottie and Nellie in the mornings, as they may not go to 
school for fear of infection, and this fills up two or three hours.” 


. To Augusta Crowley— 
“ The Firs, Wellington, Somerset. 
“ March 4th, 1870. 

“You will see from the beginning of this letter that we are again in 
this beloved place, and, oh! it is most delightful to be here again. 
It has been and is very wet and boisterous, but though it is so dull 
and gloomy outside, if we have the sunshine zyszde it does not much 
matter, does it? The surrounding circumstances are of little con- 
sequence if we are basking in the sunshine of God’s presence and 
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love. But, oh! how little we do that—we walk by sight and not by 
faith ; we are bright when the things we see are bright, but too often 
dull when the things around are dull, instead of always abiding by 
faith in the light of God’s countenance. I think I feel more and more 
the desperate wickedness of this evil heart, but with this increasing 
knowledge comes the sweet assurance of forgiveness and perfect 
acceptance in Jesus. It is not looking within and dwelling on sin 
that will ever bring peace and rest tothe poor, guilty, weary soul, but 
it is clearly seeing another Sinless One changing places with me— 
He bearing the punishment for all my sins and my being covered 
with His perfect righteousness. Can anything be more delightful to 
dwellupon? . . . ‘Weare complete in Him?’ Nothing we can 
ever do can add to that completeness, and no sins, failings, or short- 
comings can take from it. This is a most blessed truth; but the 
daily contraction of defilement and sin do make a difference to our 
peace and joy. A sin known and unconfessed must hinder our com- 
munion with God, but if we confess our sins he is fazthful and just 
to forgive us our sins. Being once washed in the Blood of Jesus we 
need daily to wash our ‘feet only’and are ‘clean every whit.’.,. Let 
us tell God about everything, the smallest as well as the greatest matters 
and ask Him as a child would its father, ‘ May I do this or that ?’?” 


To the same :— 
“March, 24th, 1870. 

“T am afraid I shall have to give up belonging to the Scripture 
Searching Society. Father and I are going abroad, if the Lord will, 
next month. Our plan is to go to the South of France and along the 
coast of the Mediterranean into Italy, Venice, &c., and on to Vienna, 
and thence to Craschnitz in Silesia, where Count von der Recke, my 
aunt’s father, and family live, to pay them a short visit, and then go 
to Jackshonau (a few miles from Craschnitz) where my uncle and 
aunt live. There Father intends to leave me for two or three months. 
Is it not all a new, absorbing prospect? The thought of the journey 
with Father is very delightful, but it will be rather hard to be /e/¢ so far 
away from home. But oh! I do most earnestly desire to have no 
will about it, but just leave it all to my Heavenly Father to arrange, 
and then it must be all for the very best. Oh! that I may glorify 
Him wherever I may be!” 


To Miss Hanbury :— 
“ April. 5th, 1870, 
“My very dearest Auntie: 
“Thank you so very much for your delightful letter. It is so 
nice to hear from you now that we cannot Za/é over everything to- 
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gether, and I am quite sure that every scrap you can send me will be 
most acceptable when I am far away from dear old England and its 
many helpful belongings. . . . Though I look forward in many 
respects with pleasure to the journey, it is certainly a mingled feeling 
—there is so much to be left behind. I feel like a little child who is 
about to cross some wild, unknown track, full of dangers and diffi- 
culties, but she has her Father’s hand, and as long as she keeps firm 
hold of His strong grasp she is perfectly safe and cannot lose the way 
or fall into some hidden pit. And it is such a comfort to feel He 
knows every step of the way that lies before us. He knows what 
every day of these unknown months will unfold, what difficulties, what 
pleasures, what trials—all is known to Him from beginning to end, 
and He knows exactly how much strength and help I shall need 
before leading me into it. And this is swch a comfort, for while all is 
uncertainty and conjecture to us, it is all certainty and knowledge to 
Him. . . Do pray especially that I may be kept c/ose to the Lord 
Himself; this is what I feel more need of than anything else. ‘The 
Lord watch between me and thee, while we are absent one from 
another’ is the earnest wish of your ever most loving niece, 


“ CARRIE.” 

The long stay in Germany was preceded by a most 
delightful trip to Italy with her father and cousin, Sarah 
Fox, from Wellington—an experienced traveller, whose 
companionship was very helpful to Carrie among the 
new, strange Continental ways. Their route took them 
to Mentone, Genoa, Bologna, Pisa, Florence, Rome, and 
Venice, besides other places of interest. Carrie entered 
with keen zest into all the sight-seeing, and wrote long 
descriptions of what she saw. Her father found hera 
most enthusiastic companion, and greatly enjoyed the 
trip himself. 

Of all the places visited, Venice charmed her most. 
Again and again she dwells on the fascination of floating 
in gondolas, plashing through the water by moonlight, 
and the fairy scene of the lights reflected in the Canal. 

It must have been about the end of May when the little 

D 
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party arrived at Craschnitz, near Breslau, the home of 
Count von der Recke, descriptions of which follow. 
Here they were met by our Uncle and Aunt William 
Hanbury, whose home was not far off, and when the 
other travellers returned to England, Carrie went there 
for a visit much prolonged by the Franco-Prussian War. 
She had never expected so long an exile, and at times the 
uncertainty as to when it would come to an end was very 
hard to bear. 


From her uncle’s house, Jackschénau, she writes to 
Miss Charlotte Hanbury :— 


“You wonder whether I long to be out of this country? Some- 
times, dearest Auntie, when faith is less strong, and I do not feel or 
realize the Lord’s presence and guidance so distinctly, and everything 
around looks so dark and seems to go wrong, and I think of the dear 
party at Penmaenmawr, or you on the Hills, I do long to be in dear 
old England again. But it is only till I go and tell all to Jesus, and 
feel He zs at my right hand, and is over-ruling everything, even the 
very smallest events and worries, for good, then all longings go, 
except that I may be where and what He wills. Wherever I can best 
serve my Lord I am glad to be, but sometimes I feel I do so very, 
very little—yes, zothing. These months are slipping away and what 
record do they leave behind them? sin, sin, sin. Yes, but, thank 
God, that is not all; there have been some conquests, too, and I know 
better what it is to ‘cast my burden on the Lord,’ to ‘ trust and not 
be afraid’ and to be ‘exceeding joyful in all our tribulation’ than I 
ever did before. . . Our visit to Craschnitz was very enjoyable. I 
so enjoyed a little chat with dear Count von der Recke while he was 
at lunch the last day. In speaking of you he called you Meine giite 
Charlotte, We talked of the S#/¢ [an Idiot Asylum, founded and 
carried on in the same spirit of faith and trust in God as the Orphan- 
age of George Miller, of Bristol, by the old Count], and he gave me 
one of the Reports, and told me how the Lord had never let them 
want during the last war, and he trusted Him for this time, too. I 
thought how you would have enjoyed to be with us. He, as well as 
all his daughters, wrote in my album. He wrote some lines of his 
own composition about the pleasure of making the poor idiots happy, 
and put at the bottom ‘In remembrance of your visit to-day to the 
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Stift, and of your old friend Adelberdt,’ &c. But I must show it you 
when we are together again.” 


To her mother about the same time :— 


* Jackschonau, July, 1870. 

“You will ail rejoice with us that Adelbert [her little cousin] is so 
much better. It is indeed a great cause for thankfulness. Some 
days I scarcely expected to see him in the garden again, but he has 
been there nearly the whole of to-day. To-morrow is a Day of 
Prayer throughout the country for the war, appointed by the king. 
There is to be service in all the churches. On Thursday I expect 
Uncle and I shall go to Craschnitz (perhaps before breakfast) to stay 
till Saturday. He and Aunt arranged it without telling me, as they 
wanted me to have a change. At first I did not at all like the 
thought of Aunt’s being left alone here with Adelbert—it will be so 
dull for her; but she will not hear of my staying, so I suppose I shall 
go, and there is certainly nothing I should like better. . . . The 
service this morning was very impressive; really, it seems almost like 
the Israelites of old, the king and the people go forth trusting in the 
Lord. Oh! may He indeed give them the victory. . . . I donot 
think I could get home now if I wanted. Most of the lines are at 
present entirely kept for soldiers, so I must patiently wait and hope 
the war will not last long. 


* Aug. 5th, 1870. 

“Tt is very delightful to be bere in Craschnitz again, though 
I miss Count Leopold very much. Every one is so kind. We 
have no fresh news to-day from either of the brothers. Every one 
is enraged with England for supplying the French with coal, and 
our Ministers are much despised throughout this country as 
being very weak. We work nearly all day for the wounded soldiers. 
Countess Jenny intends to help nurse them. Count Siegfried is at 
a little place, Homburg, near the Frontier. - . . Countess Selma just 
came rushing up calling ‘ Victory, victory!’ and read us the telegram 
- from the King to the Queen, which they had just received, telling 
of the glorious victory of the Germans in the first battle on Wednes- 
day. Every one is in a great state of excitement and joy. None of 
their brothers are in the regiments that were engaged.” 


From Jackschénau, to her sister Lottie :-— 


**June 17th, 1870. 
“I expect now that Bessie has gone back to school, you 
miss her a good deal, on Sunday afternoons and at other times, 
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. .. but if we have no earthly friend near to whom we can go and ask 
advice or talk of the things we love, we have our dear Heavenly 
Friend, to whom we can go with everything, for nothing is too small 
or insignificant to tell Jesus about. There is one of Mr. Chapman’s 
‘Choice Sayings’ I like so much: ‘The circumstances of every 
moment furnish us with fresh errands to the Throne of Grace, and we 
ought, in the secret retirement of our hearts, to be talking to our 
Father all the day long, asking direction of Him, or conféssing our 
sin in not having done so.” Let us seek more and more this 
fellowship with and nearness to our Heavenly Father.” 


And again the next month :— 


“T am so glad to hear you are going to be baptized as well as 
Bella. May the Lord richly and abundantly bless you both. You 
are about publicly to confess your faith in Jesus, and remember He 
has promised that ‘Whosoever shall confess Me before men, him will 
I also confess before My Father.’ May He, who alone can help you 
to do right, enable you truly to renounce the Devil, the World, and, 
what is hardest of all, your Self. Wretched self does so continually 
come into everything, it is certainly our worst enemy.” 


To Julia Bayly :— 


‘“Jackschonau, near Breslau, Aug. roth, 1870. 

“The last few weeks have been some of much spiritual happiness in 
the midst of trials. I have found indeed that true joy does not depend on 
outward circumstances, but on the felt presence and nearness of our dear 
Lord Jesus. Yes, I feel as though I could rejoice in tribulation more 
than in prosperity. I cannot help thanking the Lord over and ovey 
again for all the anxieties, trials, and worries of the past weeks. They 
have been some of my richest blessings in being messengers to the 
Throne of Grace, and giving opportunities for self-denial, faith, and 
trust. Though I know I have fallen dreadfully short in all these things 
still I can thank my God for what He has given, and I feel much 
humbled to think how very little I have done for Him in return for 
all His unmerited goodness to me. Oh! I do long to be a more 
Christ-like Christian, a burning and a shining light, that all may see 
at once Whose I am and Whom I serve.” 


In one or two letters she alludes to this dear friend’s 
illness, which was then becoming more serious. The 
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same fatal malady—consumption—which took off her sister 
had already become apparent inher. Theletterthat follows 
is evidently in reply to one from Julia, written after being 


told that her time on earth could not be very long :— 
* Aug. 19th, 1870. 

“My own dearest Julia, 

“How can 1 answer your letter received this morning? containing 
such joyous, sad news! Oh! what a glorious prospect for you, 
dearest Julia, to think of perhaps very soon being ‘wzth Christ,’ and 
like Him, free from all sin and sorrow and pain, for God Himself shall 
wipe away all tears from your eyes. And then too the happy meeting 
with ‘loved ones, gone before,’ never again to be parted. But, 
darling, though I can rejoice with you, I do feel very, very much 
the prospect of being separated from one I love so dearly, and with 
whom I have had such happy fellowship in the subjects we both love 
so much. And yet it is scarcely separation ; we are still one in Christ, 
all one family, only some are still on their road there—or, as Mr. 
Pennefather beautifully expressed it one day: ‘ We are all one vine, 
only some of the branches have run over the sunny side of the wall, 
and some are still on the cold side exposed to the wind and storms. 
Oh! yes, ‘Christians never see each other for the last time.’ We 
shall soon meet again, we know not when or where, it may be very 
soon in our Father’s House above. . . - Oh! dearest Julia, the Lord 
will keep your faith firm to the end, ‘I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee.’ What a firm, solid Rock we stand upon; no waves 
or storms can shake our foundation, we have nothing in ourselves to 
rest upon, it is all Jesus and His finished work. He is everything, 
and we are one with Him, sharing in all His perfection before the 
Father. If you want a fresh assurance and sight of His love, do read 
and meditate on Song of Sol. ii.; I have been feasting on it lately. In 
the first verse He calls Himself the ‘ Lily of the valleys,’ and in the 
seeond, He compares the Church to the same: ‘The lily among 
thorns.’ /e knows all the thorns and briers that surround and hedge 
up His little tender plants. But there is so much in every verse, I 
cannot go into it now ; but you can feed on it yourself..... And 
now, my own dearest Julia, knowing that through the unmerited 
mercy and love of our precious Saviour ‘All will be well, and 
‘Whether we wake or sleep, we shall both live together with Him, 
Believe me, with very fondest love, ina bond that can never be broken. 

‘“ Ever your very loving friend, 
“Thou art with me.” “ CARRIE.” 
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About the date on which the following letter was 
written the youngest of Count von der Recke’s sons, Count 
Siegfried, must have fallen at Gravelotte. On Aug. 18th, 
1870, Carrie writes home :— 


“T tell you every bit of news we get about Aunt’s brothers. We have 
heard nothing lately of Count Leopold. I have no doubt he and Count 
Siegfried are both now far into France, probably before Metz—per- 
haps were engaged in the battles there. 

“Aug. 25th.—We are most anxiously waiting for news of Aunt’s 
brothers since the dreadful battles of last week. I think poor Aunt 
will be almost more surprised to hear good news than bad. She 


seems to feel as though Count Siegfried had fallen. . . She talks 
of going to Craschnitz soon for a day or two; she would like to be 
there if bad news comes, but nothing is fixed yet. . . Isis not 


fearful to think of the thousands of young men who have been 
slaughtered in the last few days, and of the many more thousands who 
are enduring such fearful sufferings from their wounds?” 


That the sad news must have followed very shortly 
is evidenced by the next letter to hand :-— 


“Sept. 2nd, Craschnitz.—This war’s dreadful devastation and costs 
have come so home to us here, and every day brings fresh long lists 
of the dead, generally containing some friends or relations of this 
dear family. I think if the war lasts much longer there will not be a 
family in Germany who has not lost some beloved one. Oh! that 
Counts Constantin and Leopold may be preserved to return unhurt 
to their mourning family. I expect we shall stay here sometime. I 
am very glad, I do so enjoy being with them all, and the very sight 
of the dear, loving old Count is nice. . . The loss of his beloved 
youngest son is a heavy blow to his loving heart. I have more than 
once heard him say “Ach! mein liebes theures Kind!” or “Ach! 
mein guter Siegfried” when sitting still thinking. He has many times 
referred with satisfaction and pleasure to Count Siegfried’s folding 
his hands before he died, as though his last moments were spent in 
prayer. . - . We heard from Countess Marie last night. She is 
in Berlin with her sister, and has spent two evenings with the Queen, 
making charpie and reading aloud.” 


There can be no doubt that during those few months 
on the Continent dear Carrie’s character was greatly 
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strengthened and enriched. For the first time in her life 
she was thrown upon her own resources and had to mark 
outa path for herself. Cut off from England and from all 
her dear ones at home, she learned in this fresh ‘‘ school ” 
to stand alone and to take a stand. She was called upon 
at times to evidence the truth of her convictions in draw- 
ing a line of demarcation and “‘ separation,” even though 
living among Protestant Christian people. The courage 
of her convictions carried her through happily and 
triumphantly, and she became stronger in faith and more 
decided for Christ in consequence. 

To Miss Charlotte Hanbury after returning from Ger- 
many :— 


“Oct. 6th, 1870.—It is indeed delightful to be again at home after 
such a long, eventful absence. I feel that I can never, never be 
thankful enough to our dear Lord for all His mercies to me during 
the past six months, for all the love and kindness of those I was with, 
all the pleasures and joys, and what I believe was really the greatest 
blessing of all, the trials and worries which seemed so abundant, but 
had little or no weight when they were cast on Him Who ‘hath borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows.’ Oh! I do trust that these 
months in Germany, though so different from what we expected, have 
been a time of experience that will afford lasting blessing throughout 
my life. I feelsad when I think how much sin and pleasing of self 
there was, but ‘ the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from a// sin? Oh! 
that I may now have come home to be a rich blessing here, a comfort 
to Mother and Father, and have a right influence with Fred and the 
little ones, and be ready to do anything,that the Lord would have me 
. todo, but just follow Him. Do pray for me, dearest Auntie, now, in 
beginning home life afresh. . . 1 should so like to see your dear 
people on the Hills again before long ; please give them my kindest 
remembrances.” 


On this happy return to her dear home Carrie at once 
set to work, with full purpose of heart, in parish and 
school, or in whatever opening occurred for telling of the 
Saviour whom she loved so devotedly. 
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Review of 1870 in her diary :— 


““The year 1870 has indeed been the most eventful one of my life 
thus far. It began very happily, we were all at home together. 


SORROWS. 


“Darling Alfie’s death. S. Airey’s death. W. Acreman’s death. 
At Jackshonau, the family troubles. Adelbert’s illness. War. 
Count Siegfried’s death. Mr. Mackenzie’s death.” 


MERCIES. 


“Baby born, a bright, joyous little sunbeam, sent just when most 
needed. Happytimeat Wellington. Innunierable travelling mercies. 
Happy intercourse with dear Aunt Maria and Craschnitz family. 
Able to return home in spite of war. Safejourney. Joyous welcome. 
Many happy spiritual times with Auntie, Conference, Mr. D. Smith, 
Mr. Toye, Dr. Laseron, &c. Such a man as Mr. Carpenter appointed 
in Mr. Mackenzie’s place. But I cannot put down more than a 
fraction of them, the mercies have indeed been more than I can 
number.” 

SINS. 


“ These have been a great black mass of pride, selfishness, wasted 
opportunities, want of faith and trust, &c., &c., but I can still rejoice 
in the confident assurance that every one is for ever washed away in 
the precious blood of Jesus which was shed for SINNERS.” 


SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


“In looking over the past year there is unspeakably much to be 
thankful for, and I think it has taught me some valuable lessons. The 
trial at the beginning of the year taught me what a comfort and help 
my Lord is in time of trouble. The stay at Jackshonau taught me 
that even when I am away from all outward and spiritual help Jesus 
Himself can more than make up for all, and give settled joy and 
peace, and that all the little daily worries and trials should be spread 
before the Lord, and they then become rich blessings in which 
one can rejoice. The difficulty as to whether I ought to work on 
Sunday at Craschnitz taught me what a blessed thing it is to bring 
any doubtful thing before the Lord in prayer and to search out His 
will in His Word. My absence from dear earthly friends often made 
me feel the nearness and presence of Jesus as a personal Friend to 
whom I could pour out every thing. Often during the year I felt 
great joy in realising ‘the Lord is at my right hand,’” 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


“Tn launching into the New Year I know not what lies before me, 
what joys or what sorrows. I dare not tread a step alone, I can only 
lie down at the feet of Jesus and learn what He would have me do, 
and put my hand in As; He w#// lead me in the ~zgh¢ pathway, and 
whatever comes can only be blessing, whether pleasing or painful. I 
want to rely on His strength as a little child. May He guide me and 
be my allinall. ‘ Hitherto hath the Lord helped me.’ ‘TI will trust 
and not be afraid.’ 


CuapTer V 


“O! how love I Thy law” 


Ps, cxix. 97. 
1871 


HE Diary and Letters of this year bring us in touch 
with the daughter in her home-life. It is a busy 
life with varied interests. But delight in God’s 

Word strikes one as its leading feature :— 


DIARY. 


Jan. ist, Sunday.—A beautiful sermon from Mr. Carpenter [the 
Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon]in the morning on Ps. 
cvii.7. . . In the evening had a very happy time alone in the 
library looking over the past eventful year. 


Jan. 14th, Saturday.—'* The Firs.” And now another week is 
ended, and when I look back on the happy times and days in fellow- 
ship with other Christians, I long that what I have learnt may not 
be kept to myself, but used to the Lord’s glory and the helping on of 
His people. Oh! it isindeed a great responsibility to have such un- 
usual privileges as we have. May the Lord help us touse them aright 
and give us large, loving hearts. 


Jan. 17th.—The anniversary of the day when our precious Alfie 
wastaken home. What a blessed year for him! And though the 
memories are sad to us, we cannot forget the innumerable mercies 
which were mingled with the trial, showing the hand of a loving 
Heavenly Father in it all. 


Jan. 20th.—It isa year to-day since dear Alfie was buried, and Mr. 
Mackenzie was such a comfort to us on that long drive to Highgate. 
Now they are together ‘‘for ever with the Lord,” and before long we 
shall join them. Oh! howsmall the things down here seem when we 


dwell on the glories before us. And how it should nerve us to use 
4a 
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the little time we have in this world for the glory of our Heavenly 
Master and the good of others. 

Jan. 20th.—\ had a lively little talk with J. R. [an old cobbler] 
about shining for Jesus in whatever position we are placed. It was 
hard to say good-bye to him and others, but it had to be, and at last 
we got away. 

Jan. 21s¢.—At last the sad day arrived, and Bessie and I had to 
leave all the dear Hills and people we had so greatly enjoyed, behind. 
Auntie drove down to the station with us. We hada very pleasant 
journey, reading, talking, and singing hymns. Father met us, and 
we had a very nice drive home, where we found Mother with a heavy 
cold and poor little Freda too. 


Jan. 23rd, Monday.—Now we are again at home, but though our 
bodies have been so quickly transferred, our spirits still remain on 
the Hills where we spent such happy, happy days. But I do want to 
be perfectly satisfied to be anywhere, for wherever the Lord leads 
must be the very best, and He is always withus. “The Lord is at 
hand.” Yesterday we had a beautiful sermon in the evening from Mr. 
Carpenter. I felt quite brightened and cheered ; it wasso warmand 
earnest and plainly setting forth the Gospel from the text, 1 Jno. v. 4. 


Jan. 25th, Wednesday.—Yesterday Bessie, Bella and I had a 
delightful visit at Aunt Janson’s. They enjoyed hearing about ‘ The 
Hills,” andit was very nice to tell them. Then while Aunt C. rested 
we had acosy chat with Aunt E. in the dusk, about school, and we 
sang some hynins. Father came to tea. It was a very happy, refresh- 
ing visit, dear Aunts are so bright and loving. To-day Bessie and 
Bella go back to school—Bessie for her last term. May God grant 
them aholy, happy, useful term. 


Saturday, Jan. 28th.—Another week is almost ended. What a 
happy thought—a week nearer heaven! But how much nearer to 
Jesus have I come? How much more of His love have I learnt ? 
How much of my time has been spent for Him? In looking back I 
see much coldness and restlessness of spirit, I want to be so filled 
with Jesus that I may not want anything else to add to my happiness, 
and if I have few earthly friends near to whom I can pour out my 
heart, may it draw me closer and more constantly to the side of 
Jesus to tell Him everything. Oh! what an unspeakable comfort it 
is to have an all-powerful, yet infinitely loving, Friend to share in all 
our little daily cares and joys! On Thursday I had my little class 
at the Infant School again for the first time this year, I shall not 
cease to pray for the salvation of each one of those little ones, and if 
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I ask i” the name of Jesus, can my request be refused? No, that 
is impossible. Then, Lord, increase my faith. . . I want ever to 
keep in mind that whatever I do is to be done “ heartily as to the 
Lord” ; then, whether it is nursing baby, mending clothes, or study- 
ing, etc., itis all a happy life of service to my Heavenly Master. 


All through the years from 1870 to 1875 we have the 
record of work done for the Master with great energy and 
devotion. Sometimes it seemed almost too much ; there 
were so many outside claims. 

The family continued to attend St. James’, Holloway, 
for some time after the death of their beloved pastor, 
Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, who was succeeded by Rev. W. 
Boyd Carpenter, but it was too far off for parish work to 
be carried on satisfactorily there. Carrie’s energies were 
therefore given to Mildmay, which was nearer. The 
Rev. W. Pennefather, the widely-known and beloved 
Vicar of St. Jude’s, Mildmay Park, had for years been a 
dear friend of Miss Charlotte Hanbury, and this further 
association in work ended in their all attending his 
ministry, which proved a blessing indeed to the whole 
family. 

Perhaps Carrie’s first effort was the Infants’ School 
Class on Thursday afternoons referred to in previous 
letters. This was quickly followed by Sunday School anda 
District,—to visit some almshouses near the church, which 
Mr. Pennefather chose as suitable for a young beginner. 
In course of time we find added a work-class for poor 
girls on Saturday afternoons, and a share with her sister 
Bessie and Miss Alice Gardner (afterwards Mrs. Marshall) 
in a night school for very rough lads in a very poor part 
of the district. 

Those were happy years, when, with parents who 
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never hindered, and unfettered by the world’s claims, this 
joyous servant of God counted it her privilege ‘“‘to spend 
and be spent out ” for the sake of Christ. Oh! that all 
Christian parents would see the blessedness of thus train- 
ing their children for and then yielding them fo the 
service of God in this whole-hearted, unselfish way ! 

The blessing came back into the home, as was sure to 
be the case. A life of glad liberty brought freshness 
and brightness there, and to the beloved parents a 
widening of interest and an intensified devotion to Him 
in whose service they were ‘‘helpers together” by their 
prayers and example and sympathy. 

As I have said elsewhere the words that are descrip- 
tive of Carrie’s life are ‘This one thing I do.” There 
were no “side issues,” no drawings away by the 
attractive world, no half-heartedness in service at any 
period of her life. As one contemplates the life now 
ended as far as this world is concerned, one can find no 
trace of turning by a hair’s breadth from the straight 
course, nor any one time when she had less love or less 
joy in the Lord than at another. She might not agree 
with this, knowing her own inner life, but nothing ever 
appeared on the surface which could betoken a less ardent 
love for the Lord. 


Feb. 1st.—A new month is begun. May it be one of much spiritual 
blessing to me and all of us! On Tuesday, went for the first time to 
the Lectures on History and French Literature, up Islington. 

Feb. 644.—Last Friday I went for the first time to Mrs. Pennefather’s 
meeting for workers, it was extremely interesting, from 1 Cor. 3. 
Saturday, went to Barnet. It was very nice to see them all again. 

Feb. 8t4.—\ had my first German lesson with Miss Burckhart at 
Miss Storrs’. [This means first since leaving school]. 
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To Bessie, at school :— 
“Stoke Newington, 
‘February Ist, 1871. 

. - Iam very glad indeed that you have had such a happy 
beginning to the term, and remember, ‘if it is happy it is sure to be 
useful’ . . . The days slip quickly past, and so little seems done 
in them, but I often think of Mr. D.’s desire not to do some great 
work, but to A/ease his Heavenly Father in everything. Sometimes 
I think perhaps this is like Moses’ time alone in the desert ; perhaps 
it is a time of preparing and laying ina store for greater usefulness 
some day, and I do get a good deal of time for reading the Bible and 
other things, and I am sure I need it more than almost anything. It 
is not for us to mark out our own paths. If we leave it to our 
Heavenly Father He will lead us in the best way. After supper I 
read a chapter of Denham Smith’s book, called ‘Abiding in Christ’ 

. « If we adide in Christ, all that flows through us must be of 
Christ, and we cannot sin ; but when we wander away from Him the 
old enemy begins to rise up. Then our desire should not be so 
much to overcome the sins, as Zo abide in Jesus, yielding our members 
to Him Who dwells in us, so that it be ‘not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.’ ” 


“ 


DIARY. 


Feb. 15th.—Bessie returned to school. I am very sorry to lose her 
It is such a great enjoyment to have her to share in all my interests. 
But there is still One with me “‘ Who sticketh closer than a brother,” 
Oh! for more abidingly to feel Him at my side! 


Saturday, Feb. 17th.—My cold was a good deal better, and I went 
to Arkley for the day. [This was the home where Captain and Mrs. 
Bayly and their family lived, not far from Lavington House.] 
Greatly enjoyed all the time with Julia. She seems much better and 
liked talking of Heavenly things, I was quite refreshed, and hope 
she was- In the afternoon A. G. called. I was very surprised and 
pleased to see her. We have not met before since she left school. 
She was pleasant, but looks a very fashionable young lady. I do 
trust she is not letting her heart be drawn away by the world. 

Feb. 25¢h.—Bessie and Bella came home for Sunday. It was very 
delightful to have Bessie again. We never get to the end of all we 
enjoy talking over together. I long for Easter, when she is, D.V., to 
leave school. 

Feb. 28th.—Walked to the Highbury Station after the lectures with 
A.E. All her family are spiritualists, and she scarcely knows what 
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to believe. I long to be of some use to her and see her truly happy 
in accepting Jesus as her Saviour and the Bible as her guide. 

Mar. 6th.—Received the sad news of the death of little Hedwig 
von der Recke. 


To Bessie, March 14th, 1871, after the birth of another 
little sister on the 13th:— 


“Tt is a very nice baby, large and fat, with a great deal of silky 
black hair and black eyes. Father thinks it is the handsomest baby of 
any of us, and has more nose. Freda is so pleased with it and 
looks at it and laughs so funnily and calls it ‘Bab.’ But she does 
not like to see Sarah nurse it. Of course I am mistress and house- 
keeper, and mother and everything now, so there is plenty to do.” 


To the same :— 
® March 17th, 1871. 

“Yesterday I heard from Aunt Maria. Count Leopold is at home. 
[Craschnitz]. He was most enthusiastically received last Friday 
through a triumphal arch in the garden, and the Sz/¢ and school 
children singing, and guns were fired from the Sch/oss. But poor 
Countess Jenny says, though every one was so happy, she could not 
restrain the tears at the remembrance of all they had passed through 
since they separated. He has only furlough for a few weeks, and 
has to return to his troops by the 27th. . . . Before he had 
heard of the death of his baby, Ludwig, he went for eleven hours’ 
ride through Paris on his own account and pleasure, and under the Arc 
de Triomph, whom should he meet but his brother Constantin! Was 
it not a delightful meeting place? and neither knew in the least what 
the other was doing.” 


To Bessie, who was at The Firs :— 
f “ April 24th, 1871. 
“It was to me a happy, refreshing Sunday, although I was not 
with you at Clayhidon, as my thoughts were, so much; but the same 
dear Lord Who alone can give you any blessing there, was and is 
here with me, making everything bright and happy and taking away 
all feeling of loneliness by giving His own presence.” 


Carrie often refers at this period to Bible Readings by 


Mrs. Pennefather which she attended as regularly as 
possible. In this letter she gives “one thought” from 
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such a reading, ‘‘ God’s Word is like a rainbow, which is 
in itself perfect, but on account of the clouds it often 
looks broken, a piece here and a piece there. God’s 
Word is perfect, but we often pick out one text here and 
one there and say, how can they be reconciled? And 
think there is something imperfect, forgetting that it is 
on account of our cloudy conceptions, not seeing the 
connecting links.” 


To Bessie, for her birthday :— 

“* May rath, 1871. 

“ . « . I have found my pocket Bible so exceedingly useful 
that I have got one for you. Of course you need not carry it con- 
stantly unless you like, but I think you will at least find it useful for 
taking to meetings, the Conference, &c. . . . As I went up to 
Broad Street in the morning I got into a carriage by myself and at 
once took out my Bible and began to read. At the very next station 
in jumped three gentlemen reading comic and other newspapers. 
But the Lord helped me to go quietly on reading to the end of the 
journey. I have been looking out and thinking over those texts 
about ‘ We shall be like Him,’ and I like them exceedingly. Don’t 
you think that looking at them all together some of them teach that, 
down here, we are changed from glory to glory, and become more 
and more like Christ by the workings of His Spirit in us? But there 
will never be perfection, we shall never be really Ze Him until that 
glorious day when He shall appear and we shallsee Him as He is?” 


To a Friend who was feeling lonely :— 
“March oth, 1871, 

“Tf we have not many intimate friends near to help us on in the 
Christian race, should it not draw us more constantly and closely to 
Jesus, our one never-changing Friend, to tell Him everything, and 
seek as our one aim, day by day, to do As will, just living in the 
spirit of ‘Lord, what wilt Zou have me todo.” . . I think we are 
so often inclined to say ‘Oh! there is so little I can do,’ but are we 
using all the opportunities for doing good that we have in our homes? 
I am sure we eldest daughters and sisters have a great deal of influ- 
ence either for good or evil over every member of our families. Oh! 
it is a great responsibility to be a Christian eldest daughter! I feel 
how very, very far short I come of what I ought and wish to be, Oh! 
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that we may both know more of what it is to ve Christ, in fact, that 
we may know as our daily experience, ‘1 am crucified with Christ, 
nevertheless I live, yet not 1, but Christ liveth in me.” 


The following extracts from the Diary are selected as 
giving a general idea of how her life was spent at this 


time :— 
DIARY. 


March 7th.—Two years to-day since dearest Grandpapa was taken 
from us. What a happy thought—two years fewer of separation, and 
we know not how soon we may be re-united for ever. 


Friday, March 17th.—\ went to Mrs. Pennefather’s Bible Class. 
Romans xvi. A beautiful picture of Christian love. Do all things “as 
becometh saints.” What is woman's work? “A succourer of many.” 


March 21st.—In the evening Mr. Denham Smith had a meeting at 
the Conference Hall. Lottie and 1 went. It was very nice to see 
Mr. Pennefather and Mr. Smith together—they both looked so 


happy. 

April 4th.—Meeting of Y.W.C.A. at Mildmay. About sixteen 
there. Miss W— took the lead. It was a very nice, happy little 
meeting, though not many spoke. 

April 5th.—I went with Miss Storrs in the evening to the meeting 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society at the Assembly Rooms. 

April 6th.—Bessie and Bella came home from school. Very de- 
lighted to have them, and especially to feel that Bessie is not going 
back again. May we be great helps to each other in the heavenly 
race and great blessings to all around us! - 


Sunday, April 9th (Easter Day).—St. James’ [Holloway] in the 
morning. Happy time together in the afternoon. Fred came in 
near the end. Bessie, Bella, and I went to St. Jude’s (Mildmay) in 
the evening, and stayed to the Lord’s Supper. A nice little sermon 
or meditation from Mr. Pennefather, and very happy Communion, 
though long service—not over till a quarter to ten. 

April 11th.—Bessie, Bella, and I went to Clapham. Uncle Daniel 
[Hanbury] took us in the carriage from Plough Court and drove us 
round by the Thames Embankment, St. James’ Park, the Albert 
Hall and Memorial, Westminster Abbey, etc., showing us a great 
deal that we had never seen before. There was no one at home at 
Clapham but Aunt and Cousin Daniel. We dined at five, and hada 
quiet evening. 

E 
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April 14th.—Miss Leishman spent the day with us. . . After 
dinner she sat in the summer-house with Bessie, Lottie, and me, and 
we had a very pleasant, interesting hour together. About 5.30, B— 
and I went with her to the King’s Cross Station, and after a most 
affectionate kiss, we left the dear, dear creature. [Their affection for 
their school-mistress was very warmly reciprocated—she could never 
speak highly enough of them and their influence in the school. ] 

April 18¢h.—Bella and Lottie went to school, the latter for the 
first time. We shall miss her very much, but [ trust it may be the 
beginning of great blessing to her. 

April 25th.—Had a cosy evening with Father reading our journals 
[probably of their foreign tour]. 


After staying a night at Arkley, Carrie writes of a busy 
day :— 

April 27th.—Breakfast at 7.30. Juliain bed. Happy little while 
of prayer together, said good-bye, and { hurried to Lavington House, 
Stayed to the Bible Class with Miss Leishman, and came home hot 
and tired a little past eleven. Went at onceto music lesson. Rested 
a little before dinner, and then went to Infant School. Settled 
accounts when I came in. Pleasant evening with Father, reading 
first journals and then “ Lorenzo.” 

April 28th.—Mrs. Pennefather's class. Most practical and good. 
ffome duties of women mentioned first (Titus). 


April 29th.—Very wet day. Many hours mending clothes. 


To Augusta Crowley :— 
* April 29th, 1871. 

“T am in blissful solitude, but I do not feel at all dull. There is 
always plenty to do, and there is always one Friend with me, ‘the 
Lord is always at my right hand.’ I do earnestly desire that this 
time of solitude may be one of rich spiritual blessing, and of sitting at 
the feet of Jesus. . . I donot mean that we should sit down idly 
and do nothing, for the Lord has given ‘to every man his work,’ but 
should we not be very jealous over our quiet time with the Lord, that 
nothing may interrupt our daily communion with Him, for it is in 
that that we get strength for the work and duties of the day. 
Certainly lately my home duties have been very numerous, and I have 
had little time for outside work, but it is such a comfort that we can 
really serve the Lord as much in the daily routine of home duties as 
in the more active work amongst the poor. Only it is often hard to 
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believe it, and do the things fo the Lord. If you notice, in Titus ii. 
the women’s ome duties are placed first, and it is in our homes that 
our true characters are seen.” 


Between April 30th and May 4th, she describes a most 
enjoyable, though hurried, visit from Count Leopold von 
der Recke, who left his regiment near Paris and came 
over to have a peep at his friends in England unex- 
pectedly. Carrie felt an intense pleasure in seeing him, 
but also the burden of responsibility in having to enter- 
tain so august a visitor in her mother’s absence. After it 
was over, she rather severely censures herself in the 
following entry :— 


May 6th.—Now this exciting week is nearly ended. Oh! it is sad 
to think how much my thoughts and affections have been set on 
things below! It was such an unexpected pleasure to have Count 
Leopold, and, of course, in Mother's absence, I had to do all I could 
to make him comfortable. There was so much to think about and 
arrange for. I think it is a very wise and good thing that earthly 
pleasures do not endure long. They soon pass away, and all would 
be left dark and void if it were not for the better hope and joy that 
abides in the things above. I am sure it is much easier to keep near 
to the Lord in times of trial than of great earthly enjoyment. Oh! I 
am thankful that our lot is cast in such a quiet, peaceful, happy 
home. 


May 16¢i.—Mother, Bessie, and the babies came home from 
Wellington. It was most delightful to have them back, and to hear 
all about the Hills from Bessie. 


May 19th.—B. and I arranged to have an hour a day for studying, 
and to read a little of the Bible together as often as possible. I 
think it will be a help to us both. 


May 28th.—Dear Count von der Recke’s eightieth birthday. In 
spirit I was at Craschnitz nearly all day, thinking of that day year 
when I was with them, and the happy party then assembled, which 
would never meet again on earth. 

June 5th.—After an early dinner, Cousin Sarah Fox and I went to 
Mrs. Pennefather’s Mothers’ Meeting. There were a great many 
assembled. . . Wespoke to Mrs. P. afterwards, and then went 
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over the Deaconess’ house with Miss Monck Mason, which was 
exceedingly interesting. 

June 27¢h.—Grandmama and Aunt came up on Saturday for the 
Conference. It is most delicious to have them here again. 


To Miss Crowley :— 
“ June sth, 1871. 

“Tt was very good of you to enjoy our quiet home-life when we did 
nothing to amuse you, but it is not mere external amusement that 
makes us most truly happy, is it? And perhaps talking together of 
Him we love, and working for “7s poor ones, was the most enjoyable 
occupation after all.” 

June 27th, 1871.—We have now entered upon the Conference 
Week, and I do earnestly pray that the coming days may be ones of 
very rich blessing to all who assemble. What I feel we want most 
of all is to lose sight of man and be wholly occupied with Jesus. 

June 28th.—And now to-day we are about to begin these happy 
meetings. Oh! may the Lord shower down His richest blessings. 
upon us, and draw our hearts around HIMSELF oly / 


One of the more unusual meetings of this year’s Con- 
ference is thus described :— 


“ The meeting was for working men to testify what the Bible had 
done for them. Mr. Smithies was in the chair, and first a cabman 
spoke, then a shoemaker, a tailor, a costermonger, a navvy, a brace- 
maker, a soldier, a sailor, and a chimney-sweep. It was altogether 
exceedingly interesting and original. Mr. Toye went home after- 
wards, and I am sure Bessie and I both feel very great pleasure in 
having made the way for his coming.” 


After the Conference :— 


“Thus ended our very, very happy Conference Week—more full of 
joy and blessing than we could have expected; such exceedingly 
happy, practical meetings, and oh! such happy fellowship with the 
Lord’s dear servants. How much we have to praise Him for in the 
‘communion of saints’ and the love of Jesus which makes us all one 
in Him. Oh! may I know something more of the power of prayer, 
of the joy of praise, and the constant bearing of a bright, living 
testimony !” 

“July 4th.—The Ladies meetings [Conference Association of 
Women Workers] were interesting and practical about work. . , 
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I long to work for the Lord, and use every talent I possess for Him. 
But I don't want to choose my own path, but just wait on Him day 
by day to know what He would have me to do. If I am not to 
undertake any great work at present, every day brings opportunities 
of little acts or words of kindness, and, however small, it is very 
blessed to feel it is done to Hz.” 


Mr. Toye—alluded to above—had been deeply touched 
by the great distress in Greenwich and the Isle of Dogs, 
and, though without any means of his own to spare, in a 
spirit of entire dependence upon God, he brought into his 
own family two or three of the most destitute orphans 
that he found. As more and more wanted admission, he 
was obliged to rent another house, and thus started an 
orphanage which contained at this time about thirty 
children, for the maintenance of whom this dear man of 
God—unknown to the Christian public—was daily wait- 
ing upon his Heavenly Father. His faith was honoured 
by most remarkable answers to prayer in the supply of 
money and clothing just when the need was most 
urgent. 

An interesting visit to Mr. Toye’s Orphan Home is 
described, and then a visit to Barnet for the Flower 
Show in the Christ Church Parsonage grounds. She 
writes of the close of the day :— 


“ Before leaving, Bessie and I went to Mr. Sulivan to say good- 
bye. He was exceedingly kind. Bessie told him she had often 
longed to thank him for all his kindness while we were at school, and 
then he said he felt, on looking back, there was no one he had felt 
more satisfaction in having spoken the Word to than ourselves, add- 
ing, ‘ You always received it with such pleasure.’ I said, ‘ We can 
never thank you enough for all you have been to all our family.” To 
which he answered, ‘ Let us together praise Him Who is the Giver of 
all good things.’ ” 


“July Wtu—We are now reading the ‘ Life of Agnes Jones,’ and 
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oh! it makes me long more and more intensely to be used in the 
Lord’s vineyard! There are two requests that are constantly in my 
prayers now—First, that my dear Master will use me for His glory 
and the good of others. (I am sure He has not saved me thus early 
in life to be an idler in His vineyard, or a cumberer of the ground, 
but surely to shine for Him, and work for Him.) My second con- 
stant request is that Father and Mother may be rightly guided as to 
whether we continue to attend St. James’ or join Mr. Pennefather’s 
congregation. 


In July Carrie and Bessie spent a very happy week at 
Arkley, which they greatly enjoyed. They each took a 
class in the Sunday School again, where they had first 
taught. On July 28th Carrie had her Infant Class and the 
gardener’s children to tea in the garden, and rejoiced to 
feel “‘that our garden can be used for the good of others | 
and not only for ourselves.” 

“ July 29¢h.—1 was able to send Mr. Toye £5 3s. for his orphans, 
the result of a collection. I felt very thankful to the Possessor of all 
the silver and gold for giving us so much for dear Mr. Toye at this 
time of need.” 

On August Ist all the family went to Sandown in the 
Isle of Wight for the holidays, and we had the pleasure of 
Grandmamma’s company as Aunt Charlotte had gone to 
the Continent for refreshment and change. The diary is 
full of details of the pleasures of each day, but none are 
so happily told as those which speak of interviews with 
the Lord’s Children, whether old fisherfolk or of a higher 
grade in life. A coastguard at Shanklin was often men- 
tioned who was a bright and shining light for Christ, and 
some of the people who had first been met during the 
happy summer spent at Bonchurch. Mr. Toye was in 
lodgings at Shanklin, and after meeting him one day C— 
says “He told us that the £5 we sent was most useful, 
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and he never saw the hand of the Lord more clearly— 
such a cheering answer to prayer.” 

Again mentioning Mr. Toye, she says:— 

“ He was delightfully kind and interesting. Oh! it is a treat to be 
so much with such dear honoured servants of the Lord’ lf the 
fellowship down here with them is so sweet what will it be in heaven! 
I love to think of that happy time when there will be no differences 
of rank, or position, or sects, but all will be one, and love Zerfectly and 
talk with Jesus face to face.” 

“ September 12th.—We had our last bathe before breakfast—a 
splendid swim. About twelve we set off. We had a comfortable 
journey home, and though the drive through London was a depress- 
ing contrast to the Isle of Wight, when we reached home all was so 
green and quiet and lovely I felt very thankful for such a happy 
home. Surely the Lord has been with us in our going out and coming 
in,” 


Carrie was really a very remarkable swimmer. She 
had great strength of limb and power of endurance. Our 
father taught her the actions on land, and then she would 
put in practice her lessons, first of all holding on to the 
rope of the machine, but in a very few days trusting her- 
self wholly to the water. We were often four or five in 
the sea together, teaching one another and holding each 
other up, and enjoying to the full this delightful exercise. 

When at Cromer Carrie used to be taken out in a boat 
to practise diving, and the old boatmen declared they had 
never seen a woman swim so well. 


“6 September 30th.—Spent the day at Arkley. Delightful two hours 
with Julia. I did not notice much difference since I last saw her 
—perhaps she is somewhat thinner and weaker. Perfectly happy and 
filled with heavenly things which we both extremely enjoyed talking 
of together. There seemed no restraint, but entire fellowship.” 


“ Sunday, October 1st.—We have really joined dear Mr, Penne- 
father’s congregation. After the Morning Service I felt so happy 
and thankful that there we were, i scarcely knew what todo. Surely 
it is the Lord’s own leading, and He will biess ys in the move.” 
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A visit to Arkley on Oct. 11th and t2th is the 
last that is fully described, but she had many another 
happy time with her dear friend even after the family 
moved to Streatham. 

On Oct. 12th Carrie and Bessie went to stay with 
their old schoolfellow Augusta Crowley at Alton, and 
Carrie much enjoyed the visit. 


“ October 28th.—Left home at nine for Wellington. . . Intensely 
delighted and thankful to be again in this dearspot. Aunt and Ihad 
a few minutes of prayer and thanksgiving in my room before we went 
to bed.” 


The life there as on other occasions was full of interest 
among the country folk and their meetings. 
To Miss Crowley, ‘‘ The Firs,’ November 13th, 1871. 


“Everyone here seems so much in earnest, religion is such a 
reality, and there is such love and zeal for the salvation of the 
perishing souls around, it makes me feel how dreadfully cold and 
indifferent I am, and I long more than ever to work while I have 
the strength and opportunity. Another thing | feel very much is that 
the more we give out the more we receive ourselves. ‘ The liberal soul 
shall be made fat,’ and I believe in proportion as we use the know- 
ledge that we have for the good of others, so shall we receive more. 

. . . I want to remember that nothing I have is my own, but all 
committed to my charge by the Lord, to use for him, whether time, 
knowledge, money, influence, or whatever else I may have. The 
other means of usefulness that is always open to us is intercessory 
prayer. We can pray for others—for those who will not pray for 
themselves, as well as for those who are labouring in the Lord’s 
vineyard. . . May the Lord stir us up to work while it is day and 
so gain a rich reward for eternity.” 


To her sister Lottie. 


‘December ist, 1871.—I must send you a few lines wishing you 
many happy returns of the day and every blessing that our dear 
Heavenly Father can give. I cannot say all I desire for you, how 
much we have to praise God for having given each of us so much of 
blessing and happiness in Himself, We need to be just waiting 
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on the Lord day by day to know what He would have us do and say, 
and then, if we are just guided by Him, there is sure to be blessing, 
and I believe a happy consistent life has more influence than much 
talking.” 


To the same a year later. 


“ May our loving Father’s richest blessing rest upon you in the new 
year. In wishing this I can think of no greater blessing than that of 
dwelling ever in the presence of Jesus, for ¢here all is peace and joy 
and rest, and we can carry no burdens or worries there, they must all 
be cast on Jesus. May Ps. xxvii. 4, ‘ Ove thing have I desired of the 
Lord,’ &c., be your resolve. . . . I am sure it is in proportion 
as we abide in the presence of Jesus that we have power to glorify 
Him.” 


In her diary she sums up 1871 with these words :— 


“Surely goodness and mercy have followed us all through the 
year, and though we know not what lies before us in this New Year, 
it is the same loving Father to guide us every step. O Lord, glorify 
Thyself in me this year, use me for blessing to others, «nd may I 
learn more of Thyself.” 


CuaptTer VI 
“*My soul thirsteth for God” 


Ps, xlii. 2 
1872 


HE story of this year, which bears so close a resemb- 
lance to the preceding one, and which is told chiefly 
in Carrie’s own words, justifies the title of the chapter 

expressing as it does the longing of her heart. 

““The Week of Prayer” arranged by the Evangelical 
Alliance was observed always at Mildmay Conference 
Hall, and Carrie was eager to attend as many meetings 
as possible. The first mention of Mr. Hudson Taylor 
(founder of the China Inland Mission), afterwards so 
powerful a factor in her life, occurs in her account of 
these days. The entries in the early months of 1872 are 
just the story of a busy life, attending lectures, visiting the 
poor, great enjoyment of Mrs. Pennefather’s classes and 
meetings, regular attendance at St. Jude’s, and frequent 
visits to the Conference Hall for special occasions of 
interest. Also mention is often made of “‘ paying calls 
with Mother,” “sitting with Mother,” reading to Father 
and Mother,” &c., showing that home was not neglected, 
although outside interests were so many. 

To a Friend :— 


“ January 12th, 1872.—Bessie and I have always plenty to do now. 
We each have a class in the Sunday School; mine are particularly 
68 
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interesting girls of about fourteen, and some, I believe, are true 
Christians. Only four come in the morning, but they are very 
regular, so itis a very snug little class. We visit their homes occa- 
sionally in the week. Then there are the almshouses ; we generally 
go to them once or twice a week. We don’t want the people to feel 
we go to preach to them, but that they have a sympathising friend 
who enjoys to have a talk with them. There is a funny old man we 
call the Hermit ; he lives by himself with two cats. Bessie spent 
more than an hour with him the other afternoon and found him such 
an interesting, bright old Christian. I still have my class at the 
Infant School on Thursday afternoons. We have music and singing 
lessons, and there are various meetings and Bible classes.” 


On March 28th mention is made of Miss Alice Gardner, 
in whose friendship Carrie rejoiced all her life :— 


April 3rd.—Pleasant evening at the Gardners. . . . Alice G. 
delightful. . . . Most enjoyable walk together. 


Bessie was again at ‘‘ The Firs” a year later, and 
Carrie’s letters to her are almost daily. In one she 
says :— 

“This morning Bella and I have been with A. and B. Gardner to 
the Jewish Synagogue at Barnsbury. It was very interesting and 
curious to see the service, though, being all in Hebrew, we could of 
course understand nothing. The men all put on large white scarfs 
with borders as soon as they come in; the women all sit in a gallery. 
The whole service is intoned and chanted, and seemed to consist only 
in reading the Law and the Prophets and perhaps a few prayers.” 


All the letters speak of visits paid to the Almshouses 
and of her great concern for the souls of many, asking for 
continued and earnest prayer for them by the Christians 
‘on Blackdown :— 

“ April 8th, 1872. 

“ , . . On Saturday when Bella and I were in the bookshop 
at Mildmay, in came Mr. Smithies in a great hurry. I spoke to him, 
and though I don’t think he knew me at first, he shook hands very 
warmly. Presently he asked if I had read ‘The Man with the 
Book’? (a nicely bound 3s. 6d. book), and he offered to buy it for me 
if I would lend it about amongst my friends. I could not but accept 
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such a kind present, and he wrote in the beginning ‘ To go about 
doing good,’ and made me write my name under, saying ‘ Now you 
see the book is to go about doing good, and so is C. Hanbury!’ 
laughing. He said ‘ Now never let it lie idle if you can help it,’ and 
I promised to do my best, but said it was a fearful responsibility. He 
added ‘I’m sure your Aunt will be gladto hear you are going about 
doing good.’ He was most funny and amusing, so very bright and 
lively, and it was all done in such a hurry.” 


To a Friend :— 
“ April 4th, 1872. 

“This is a subject I have been thinking much about lately— 
‘dwelling in the house (or presence) of the Lord a// the days of our 
life’—not only now and then but always, every day dwelling or 
abiding in the full presence of the Lord. And dwelling also implies 
being at home. Whenaman dwells in a house it is his ome, so 
our Father’s presence is our home, and we cannot feel restful or 
happy when out of that conscious presence. We want to ‘ enquire of 
the Lord’ about everything, have nothing apart from Him and be con- 
stantly talking to him throughout the day about every fresh circum- 
stance.” 


To the same — 

“ April toth, 1872. 

‘‘ This morning on my way to the Almshouses I called on Mrs. 
Hunt. Oh, she issuch adear! I stayed nearly an hour, she was so 
kind, and in the end she thought we might have a word of prayer to- 
gether So we just knelt down there by the table and both prayed.” 


Immediately afterwards she encountered in the Alms- 
houses one of the women who 


“‘ Doesn’t believe for one moment the Bible is God’s Word, only 
where it says ‘Thus saith the Lord’! and says she delieves everyone 
will be saved sometime after certain punishment, etc.,etc. . . It 
seemed very little use to talk. I quoted and read some passages, but 
of course if she does not believe the Bible that hasn’t much weight, 
though ‘ His Word shall o¢ return void.’” 


To the same :— 
“ May oth. 


“Emma Waithman came to stay with us. Delightful to meet after 
long separation,” 
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To the same :— 
“May 30th, 1872, 

“ Last Tuesday Bessie and I took Emma Waithman to see Mr. 
Toye. We had such adelightful day. Hehas lately added some new 
premises to the Orphan Homes, which are a great advantage, and he 
has built such a beautiful schoolroom, chiefly with his own hands. It 
is wonderful how his need is constantly supplied, though he told us _ 
he has sometimes worked on till he was at a stand for a pennyworth 
of nails. And yet there he is with his family and thirty-eight orphans, 
never really without a meal. It is most interesting to be with him. 
E. W.was delighted. We hope to have him to the Conference 
(Mildmay), and then I hope you willsee him. It is indeed an honour 
and privilege to be able in any way to help such a dear, earnest 
servant of the Lord.” 


“October 8th, 1872. 


“You ask about the special needs of Mr. Toye’s orphans. I really 
do not know what they are most in want of, but among forty children 
almost everything we can make is sure to come in useful. I think if 
we ask the Lord for guidance we shall make just the right things, 
and it is so nice to think perhaps Mr. Toye is just asking his Father 
for the very things he puts into our minds to make. . . - The 
more one tries to work for the Lord the more one finds how utterly 
helpless and weak we are in ourselves, and we are cast on the strength 
that abounds for us in Jesus. We had sucha lovely sermon from 
dear Mr. Pennefather on Sunday morning on Is. xli. 13-16. I have 
been delighting in those words since, ‘ Fear not, thou worm.’ It is 
so nice to know we are only ‘worms,’ and the Lord knows it and cannot 
expect anything of zs, but when /e uses us and gives His help, even 
the mountains and hills disappear—no difficulty can stand before 
Him.” 

DIARY. 
June 5th.—Emma returned to Halifax. We were very sorry our 


delightfully-happy times together were ended, but trust the effect and 
influence of them may long be felt and bring forth much fruit. 


June 24th —Beginning of the Conference week. Grandmamma 
and Auntie came on the previous Friday. 

June 28th.—In the afternoon we heard Mr. Hudson Taylor about 
China. In the evening Mr. Moody spoke. 

July 3rd—Mzx. and Mrs. Hudson Taylor came to dinner; very 
pleasant and happy. So thankful to know them. 
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July 8th.—Alice and Bessie Gardner and Miss de Broen came to 
tea and went with us to Denham Smith's meeting in the evening. 

July 18th.—Our darling Freda came out in scarlet fever. Past 
recollections brought anxious fears, but restful assurance that all was 
over-ruled for the very best by our loving Father. 

July 19th.—Packed up everything to leave home. Bessie and I 
came to lodgings in Beresford Road. . . . Auntie joined us at 
the lodgings. 

July 237da.—We run in every morning to Mr. Taylor’s to family 
prayers and little time together to pray for China. All most simple, 
but very lovely and happy. 

July 30th.—To our great joy all met at London Bridge (except 
Freda), and came toSandown. Fred went next day to Russia. 

Aug. 4th.—Beautitul sermons from Mr. Karney. 

Aug. 5th.—Uncle, Aunt, and Adelbert arrived from Germany. 

Aug. 7th.—Auntie and I went to Bonchurch to tea at East Deane. 
Most pleasant company with Miss Henry, Lady Radstock, Miss 
Waldegrave, Countess Howe, the Misses Dyke, &c. After tea some 
of the party went with us to Robert’s little meeting, very happy, but 
strange contrasts. [‘‘ Robert” was a dearold Christian gardener, 
who had been employed by Grandfather]. 


These holidays were spent very pleasantly—walking a 
great deal, bathing, and paddling about the bay in 
canoes; and attending many services and meetings. 


Sept. 2nd.—Mr. Spiers [Originator of the Children’s Special 
Service Mission] came to Sandown. 


Sept. 4th.—Each morning this week very interesting services for 
children on the beach with Mr. Spiers. At ten o’clock we and a few 
others met in his lodgings to pray for a blessing on the day’s meet- 
ings. Delightful walk up the town to the Vicarage with Mr. Karney. 

Sept. 8th.—Twice at Sunday School. After afternoon school we 
went to the Town Hall, which was filled with children, and Mr. 
Spiers was concluding his address. We three stayed andspoke and 
prayed with some of the anxious—apparently much blessing. 

Sept. 13th.—Went to Portsmouth, a large party, with Capt. B., 
visited the Docks, training ship, the new man of war “ Devastation,” 
and Nelson’s old “ Victory.” Very interesting morning. 

Sept 17th.—Bathed before 7. Went all together to Ryde, and there 


. 
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Grandmamma, Auntie, Uncle, and Aunt M., and Adelbert for 
Wellington, went by one steamer, and we by another. Bright, 
pleasant crossing and journey. Everything looking peaceful and 
pretty at home. 

Sept. 18th.—Bessie and I called on Mr. and Mrs. Hudson Taylor; 
delightful to see them again. Very happy time with Alice Gardner. 


Oct. 4th.—Went to Mr. Hudson Taylor’s farewell meeting at the 
Conference Hall before his returning to China next week. 

Oct. 5th, Saturday.—B. and 1. went at four o’clock to Mr. Taylor's 
last prayer meeting. Room crammed, nice meeting. Mr. and Mrs. 
T. very kind. 


To Miss Hanbury :— 


% My dearest Auntie,— 

“We have had such a lovely ending time with dear Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor this morning. Bessie, Bella, and I ran away quickly 
from breakfast to get there [Pyrland Road, Highbury] at nine o'clock. 
A few other friends came in and with all their household we were 
twenty. After a hymn we read round 2 Cor. iii., and then Mr. 
Taylor spoke so beautifully, especially about ‘our sufficiency is of 
God. His prayer was most deeply real and heartfelt for those going 
to China, and those remaining at home. He greatly feels leaving 
Miss B. and the children, and specially commended her to our care 
and friendship. Although we tried hard to get away for their sakes, 
as they have so much to get through they hardly know where to 
begin, they would talk, and were so loving and kind it was hard to 
break away. . . Mr. Taylor specially desires prayer for the 
native Christians. Heseems very bright, full of hope and trust in 
Jesus. He told Bella he was so sorry not to have written to you, but 
he has the warmest remembrances of the happy times he has had 
with you.” 


“ October 8th. 


Aunt Charlotte was the means of introducing her 
nieces to this beloved Servant of God, and to very many 
others also whose friendship meant real gain to the 
spiritual and mental development of their young lives. 
Naturally of a very sociable temperament, Carrie caught 
at these introductions; and with a very great appetite 
for the Word of God, she was to be found at meetings 
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and Bible Classes, and in the society of those to whom 
the Lord’s presence was a great reality. She was ever 
drinking in with fresh and increasing delight the truths 
which were always a joy to her and a means of blessing 
through her to others. To her it mattered not to what 
section of the Church of Christ the instrument might 
belong, so long as he or she ministered to her from the 
Fountain of Life. In this way acquaintance with many 
eminent Servants of God was cultivated even in these early 
days, and the habit of seeking a place at the feet of those 
who taught, was continued and enjoyed throughout her life. 
I suppose it is a pleasure to every Minister to meet such 
a responsive soul, and therefore we never find anyone 
seemingly ‘‘ bored” by her devotion. It did not amount 
to that foolish hero-worship which is so baneful, but was 
simply the intense desire of a thirsty soul which attached 
itself to those who gave the most satisfying portion. 

For two or three years it was her privilege thus to be 
taught by the Rev. William Pennefather, and for much 
longer by his sainted widow. She eagerly attended their 
classes and special services, besides the regular services 


in St. Jude’s Church. 
DIARY. 
Oct. 22nd.—I went with Alice Gardner to see Dr. Barnardo’s 


Refuge at Stepney to learn the best mode of teaching our night 
school. Also visited the Créche next door—very interesting after- 


noon. 

The next entries from the Diary contain the record of 
the ending, on earth, of one cherished friendship. 

Oct. 23rd.—In the evening a letter came from Beta Bayly saying 


dearest Julia passed away in the morning, having been very ill since 
Sunday. I seem scarcely able to think of anything but dearest J.’s 
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perfect enjoyment and blessing, though full of sorrow for her parents 
and sisters and my own loss. But it seems almost as though she is 
nearer now than at Streatham. When I commune with Jesus His 
eye is on her, and His same hand leads and holds us both. Oh! it 
is a joy to know that the three happy years of fellowship we have so 
enjoyed here are only a foretaste of the eternity we shall spend 
together and with Jesus. Oh! that every hour that remains to me 
here may be spent in the service of Him Whom she now sees face 
to face ! 


Oct. 24th.—Alice Gardner, Bessie and I began our night school for 
sweeper boys. Ten present—got on nicely. 


Oct. 29th.—Alice G., Bella and I went to a German class at Mrs. 
Henry Head’s in the afternoon. 


Nov. tst.—Dear Mr. and Mrs. Pennefather came to call. Delight- 
ful hour. 


Nov. 4t.—Went to Streatham to see the Bayly’s. . . . Slept 
in that room which was the “ Gate of Heaven” to both Flora and 
Julia. 


Nov. 5ti.—Had to leave Streatham about eleven o'clock, but had 
a little while of prayer with Beta before. May Jesus Himself fill the 
blanks in each heart in that dear home! He only can. 


Nov. 12t%2.— . . . Sunny minutes with the dear Pennefathers. 


Nov. 13th.—Spent this afternoon at the Almshouses. And now 
this is the last day before attaining the mature age of twenty/ Oh! 
I can scarcely realise it. May the next year be far better than 
any past. 


Sunday, Dec. 1st.—Mr. Pennefather very poorly. Mr. S., the new 
curate, preached beautifully twice. Quarterly Teachers’ Prayer 
Meeting. Had tea at Mr. and Mrs. Hunt’s. 


Dec. 11th.—Mr. Philip Phillips had an “evening of sacred song” 
at the Conference Hall. B.andI dined with Mrs. Boyd [formerly 
the English governess at Lavington House, and a friend to whom 
Carrie and Bessie were devotedly attached. ] 


Dec. 26th.—Gave our nightschool boys a tea at Mission Room, 
Ball’s Pond Road. Twenty came, very good. Walter Penrose sang 
and talked to them. The Gadsbys and Acreman kind in helping. 

Very happy evening ; earnestly prayed and longed for real 
spiritual blessing. W. W. much affected—afterwards reason to 
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believe truly saved. Filled with joy and gratitude for this first fruit. 
We feel it is only the earnest of still greater blessing. Gave each a 
text, scarf, orange, cake, and bread and butter before leaving. 

Dec. 31st—Went to the Conference Hall to help at a tea for the 
navvies who are making the tram line. . - . Last night of the 
year. We sat up together in our bedroom till twelve o’clock and 
began the New Year with prayer together. 


Cuarter VII 


‘He satisfieth the longing soul” 


Ps. cvii. 9. 
1873 


E now come to the year 1873—perhaps the most 
W eventful one in the history of Carrie’s Spiritual 
experience. Ever since her most happy con- 
version she had been growing in grace, and in- 
creasing in the knowledge of Christ, and was thus 
prepared, when the message came, to yield all and accept 
a full salvation, to enter with fulness of joy into this life 
of blessing. 
The story of the year is mostly told in her own Diary 
and Letters :— 
DIARY. 


Jan. tst.—In looking over the past year I can only praise God for 
His unspeakable blessings. O Lord, take me as clay in the potter's 
hands and make me and use me as Thou wilt, only let me be a vessel 
“ sanctified and meet for the Master’s use.” My whole desire seems 
absorbed in the one petition, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” O Lord, do with 
me what Thou wilt—only glorify Thyself through me. 

Jan. 2nd.—More than twenty boys at night school, rather unruly. 
W. S. wanted a pledge ticket. 

Jan. 9th.—Very good and happy night school. W. W.and W. S. 
both stayed after, and we have great reason to hope there is a real 
spiritual work in their hearts. Lord, perfect that which Zou hast 
begun! The glory shall be all Thine own, and we have fellowship in 
Thy joy over the returned prodigals. 
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Jottings from Journal of a visit to The Firs :— 


Jan., 1873.—-At 7.30 Grandmamma and all of us went to the 
kitchen meeting and had avery happy time. I gave out the hymn, 
“‘T’ve found the precious Christ of God” ; then W. prayed beautifully, 
giving most earnest thanks for our being again amongst them, saying 
“We remember the happy, blessed, refreshing meetings and fellow- 
ship we have enjoyed together in the past, but now we want still 
greater blessing,” &c., and then for our work in London. Another 
day W.’s prayer was very beautiful, and he pleaded so earnestly for 
all our almshouse people and very much for “‘ the dear boys.” After- 
wards Anna Pring was most enthusiastic, and said, with tears in her 
eyes, it did her good to see our faces. 


Jan. 25th.—A brilliant, frosty morning. About 10.30 we set off in 
the pony chaise for L It was a lovely drive, the hedges are so 
beautiful with moss and ferns and a few primroses. . . . Wesat 
cosily in the chimney corner talking with Mr. V. for two hours. He 
was most interesting . . . and when something led to the subject 
of our completeness in Jesus and what He is made to us, he quite 
brightened up and we soon had all our Bibles out, and it was a very 
happy time. He said he had been looking forward to our coming as 
a time of great blessing. ‘‘ We have been praying for it and expect 
it,” and he hopes we may have many opportunities of telling what we 
have been learning from others in London. 


. January 28th.—As we came out I said to J, R. “ You 
will poe a dark walk home, John,” and he exclaimed ‘Oh! no, 
Miss, all the years I’ve come along here it’s never been a dark walk, 
when I could’nt see my hand before me! ”’ adding, softly, “ It is 
never dark where the Lord is.” 


January 31st.—We had thought, if M. R. is going to bea school- 
master, it would be very useful to teach him a little geography and 
grammar, as he is totally ignorant on such subjects, so we told him 
to come in at four o’clock, and I had him for a most pleasant hour 
over maps of the World and Europe. He is most anxious and thank- 
ful to learn, and has often puzzled over maps but could not 
tell even which was water or land. He is a delightfully pains- 
taking pupil to teach, and it is a great interest for us, shut up in 
the snow. 


That such a state of things existed only thirty years 
ago is scarcely credible; yet on the Blackdown Hills 
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education was at so low an ebb that hundreds could not 
read, and Old Dames Schools were the usual thing. 

On Feb. 5th Mr. Robert Chapman, of Barnstaple, came 
to ‘‘ The Firs” for a few days’ visit. Heavy snow had 
fallen, but a thaw had set in, making the roads very diffi- 
cult to pass. With reference to his visit Carrie’s journal 
continues :— 


The conversation at tea and supper was most edifying, I never was 
with anyone whose speech was to such a degree “‘ always with grace, 
seasoned with salt.” Mr. C— wished to have the morning alone in 
the “little sanctuary,” though he had two hours there before 
breakfast. 

We sat round the fire, and again the precious thoughts flowed 
forth. He is so holy, so wise, so “mighty in the Scriptures ” that it 
is an unspeakable privilege to have these precious hours with him. 
Every word is with such wisdom and power, I feel loath to forget a 
single one. I certainly never saw anyone who so entirely in word, 
manner, or actions showed forth the “mind of Christ.” It is always 
his first thought, how would Jesus act? Would this be like Christ ? 
As we went to S, Mr. Chapman walked with Bella and me, and was 
so kind and nice, saying: “I promise you this, you will get happier 
and happier every year you live. J was very happy at your age, but 
I am happier still now.” Again and again he referred to it during 
his visit, saying: “ You won’t forget my prophecy? . . . You 
know when I am away at Barnstaple I shall help you by prayer.” 
Carrie adds, “ It zs ajoy, a privilege, to have had these happy days with 
him, and now I think we shall live on in his remembrance! We 
shall have to thank God all our lives for letting us come here at this 
time. . 


Carrie noted down a number of Mr. Chapman’s 
“Choice Sayings” at this time, and preserved them. 
Many of these are not in the book so entitled. 

All the journals from “‘ The Firs ” are much in the same 
strain, telling of happy intercourse with those “ poor, who 
were rich in faith.” 

Letters to her sister Bessie :-— 
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“The Firs, 

“ February 12th, 1873. 
“JT have been thinking and praying much since I received your 
letter about helping Mr. Spiers with the Christian girls, and I think it 
would be a very nice work and one that I know of nothing to prevent 
our taking, as it does not bind us for any time, and yet might be for 
so much blessing to the dear girls. I am sure we both want to know 
the Lord’s mind about it. Surely, as you say, it is Hs voice asking 
us to doit. . . Is it not our highest joy to spend and be spent for 
flim, and if He gives us the work He will give us all we need to do 
it. Oh! how can we thank God enough for using us at all in His 
Vineyard, for taking up such poor, weak, foolish ones to speak to 
others! Is it not that He may be magnified by the use of such base 

things?” 

“ Stoke Newington. 

“ March 31st. 
“My own dearest Bessie, I am indeed having such a feast and 
rest as [ never had before. I cannot tell you what it has been like, 
shut out from everybody, shut in alone with Jesus. No pain or any- 
thing to distract me, only weak and infectious, enough to keep me in 
bed and other people from me. Jesus has been saying ‘ Come apart 
and rest awhile.’ . The hours seem only to fly too quickly; I 
haven’t a thought of loneliness, I want nothing, and I cannot tell 
you the intense happiness of these days. I feel if it was an unspeak- 
able privilege to be snowed up at “The Firs” with Mr. Chapman, 
that was not to be compared with this of being shut up with Jesus. . 
. « On Friday dear Mrs. Hunt came to see me in the afternoon 
instead of going to the meeting. Wasn’t it extremely kind of her? 
and she has been every day except Sunday. On Saturday I was by 
myself the whole evening. I thought of you, and sometimes almost 
imagined I was with you in the cottage meeting. I felt perfectly 
certain you were praying for me; I had such extremely happy, 
blessed fellowship with Jesus. Ae seemed just the one absorbing 
thought. His presence filled everything. . . . This morning I 
got up about eleven, and at twelve Mrs. Hunt came, and we had 
such a lovely time together ; she is so very, very loving and heavenly.’ 


To a Friend :— 


“The King hath brought me into His Chambers.” 
‘ April 1st, 1873. 
‘IT dare say you have heard how Jesus has been saying to me 
Come apart and rest awhile.’ Since Thursday evening I have been 
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shut out from the world, and shut in alone with Jesus. The cause 
was a rash like measles, but no other symptoms, so I am now nearly 
well, only a little weak, and for fear of infection for the little ones I 
am still confined to my room; and oh! I am in no hurry to go out, 
it has been such a blessed, happy time of real, close fellowship 
with Jesus, His presence seems just to fill the room, and I cannot tell 
you the rich feast the Song of Solomon has been to me. It zs 
a great joy to have such times together as you and we had lately ; 
but oh ! nothing can compare with the joy and privilege of such days 
as these alone with Jesus, just sitting down under “zs shadow, feast- 
ing on #7s fruit, seeing nothing but 7s love below, above and all 
around, and listening to ‘the Voice of my Beloved’! Oh! that He 
may so fill me with Himself that when I leave this room ‘rivers of 
living water’ may flow from me to all around. 


To another :— 


April 5th.—1 am very busy making pinafores for Mr. Toye’s 
orphans. Bella and I have bought twelve yards of print, and I cut 
them out and do the hand parts, and B. finishes them with the 
machine. Seven will soon he done, and I hope several more to-day. 
We should Ze to make one each for all the girls. I went a little in 
the garden on Thursday, and I may go to church to-morrow but not 
to Sunday school. The last day or twolI have been feasting on a 
lovely verse in the Song of Sol. vii., 11,“‘ Come, my Beloved, /e¢ us go 
forth into the field.” Is it not just what we want when we are going 
to any “‘ field” of labour or, “going forth” in any way. I cannot go 
to this class or district or cottage, or take this walk alone. “Come, 
my Beloved, /e¢ us go forth!” and then in fellowship with Az what 
blessing will be to ourselves and to those to whom we go. Oh! that 
when I “go forth” from this room every one may feel it is not 7 but 
we—tmy Beloved and I! 


Years afterwards, when speaking to a friend of this 
"remarkable and blessed experience, Carrie told how, when 
the doctor’s leave was given for her to go downstairs 
again to the happy family circle, her heart quite sank, so 
sweet had been the solitude with her Lord. She took 
up her Bible for comfort, and read once more these pre- 
cious words, ‘‘ Come, my Beloved, let us go forth into the 
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field.” ‘‘ The field is the world,” she thought, and joy- 
fully went forth into the world with Him. Surely this 
glorious thought was the very keynote of her life. Nothing 
apart from her Lord, everything and anywhere with Him. 
There are comparatively few who realise the oneness 
between the soul and the Redeemer as completely as did 
our precious Carrie, or who so trust His love and believe 
that He cares to have theirs in return. This character- 
istic has often struck me about her. Not only was she fully 
assured that the Lord loved the free response of her heart 
to Him, but she always believed His People would love her 
and care to know her, too! This gave her great confi- 
dence in making herself known to comparative strangers. 
She would never hang back shyly and argue that she 
would like to know them, but perhaps they would not 
care to know her. But that spirit of confidence com- 
bined with her instinctive, unaffected reverence and gentle- 
ness, immediately won confidence in return, and she was 
never, I believe, received with coldness by anyone. 

When Mr. George Miiller left Bristol for service in 
various parts of the world, at one time he stayed at Mild- 
may, and Carrie, having her aunt’s introduction, was not 
slack to make the acquaintance of one whose work for 
God in the care of Orphans was so widely known, and 
whose spirit of absolute reliance upon God for the supply 
of every need she so thoroughly appreciated. Although 
his manner to comparative strangers was rather cold 
and awe-inspiring, she braved this, for she felt there was 
much to be gained from contact with one who lived so 
near to God, and in such an atmosphere of prayer, and 
she was rewarded. 
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‘‘To know her was to love her” has been repeated by 
so many in letters received since her ‘‘ Translation” that 
one has no hesitation in saying that the feeling was 
universal amongst friends and acquaintances, and she loved 
everybody, specially if they loved her Lord. All could 
find a place in that heart of love, were they rich or poor, 
ill-clad or well, learned or unlettered, it mattered not; 
they belonged to Jesus, therefore were dear to her. 


Letters to her sister Bessie :— 


“Stoke Newington, 
“ April 9th, 1873. 

“Tam feeling so tried about my class. [Sunday School girls had 
been moved out of her class]. I have just got such a distressed 
letter from dear A.B. . . . She says she could not sleep all night 
for crying, and she feels as though she caznot go out of my class; 
sheis in a dreadful state, and I feel so grieved that she should have 
this addition to all her hometrials. . . . It does seem hard to 
have my five dear, dear girls taken away and these six of the worst in 
the school put in instead, but do join me in praying that it may be 
for rich blessing to each of those hard hearts and that soon I may 

be able to rejoice by seeing them give their hearts to Jesus.” 


Stoke Newington, 
“ April 17th, 1873. 
“At a meeting for workers at the Mildmay Conference Hall, Mr, 
- Bastin introduced us to Mr. Pearsall Smith, who writes in ‘The 
Christian,’ and books about that complete rest in Jesus for present 
daily salvation as well as past. He was formerly a ‘ Friend,’ and had 
lived at Stoke Newington, and he said some of his happiest days were 
spent with the Harrises; and when I said we lived in this house he 
immediately said ‘Oh ! may I comeand call on you?’ Of course 
we were delighted, and gave him the address, and he promised to 
come some morning in about a week, and ask for we, Then he asked 
whether we ‘ know that continual Sabbath of rest, that blessed com- 
plete rest in Jesus of which we sometimes speak.’ I said we longed 
for it, and then he was so very nice and kind, and promised to send 
me a book about his son who died last year, and before we parted he 
said ‘ Well,I was glad to meet you first because you live in that house, 
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and now I am glad for your own sakes.’ He is sucha dear man, and 
has such a lovely, restful expression.” 


Thus began an acquaintance which was destined to be 
of such infinite value to the whole of our family, and 
which deepened into truest friendship on both sides. It 
is somewhat remarkable that the following entry in her 
Diary should so swiftly follow, “‘One goeth away and 
another cometh.” 


April 30¢4.—Our dear, beloved Mr. Pennefather went in “to see 
the King in His beauty.” A terrible blow to us all, but much helped 
to rejoice in 425 joy and glory. 


Early this year Carrie writes :— 


‘““I gave up writing my journal, as I thought the time could be 
better occupied.” 


I believe she never resumed the practice, except in 
very brief entries and on journeys, when the record was 
sent home to be circulated among her friends. There is, 
however, one long entry which cannot be omitted, as it 
tells of what was to her the beginning of such a very real 
and bright experience. Our precious Carrie had already 
had such lofty ideals, such whole-hearted aspirations 
and desires for the Lord’s glory that one cannot find a 
flaw in the blessed, holy, joyous experience ; and yet God 
had greater revelations for her, and she drank them in 
with the same intense desire and enjoyment till her life 
was entirely saturated with not only ‘“‘ Christ for me,” 
but ‘‘Christ 7 me.” 

DIARY. 


June 15tk.—How can I write the blessing to myself of the last few 
weeks? When I think of how my dear Lord has led me, in the midst 
of such pleasures and privileges, I feel too full tospeak. It seems as 
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though he had poured down every blessing that He could give, both 
temporal and spiritual. He let me meet Mr. R. Pearsall Smith at a 
meeting at the Conference Hall—then we hada glorious ride together, 
he full of fun and spirits, but wonderfully interesting and edifying 
spiritually, especially dwelling on the joy of a wholly consecrated life 
and undivided will, setting the heart so free to enjoy a// things richly 
that God gives. I thought I had often given myself body, soul 
and spirit to the Lord before, but somehow since that ride it has been 
like a new life, a new power. . . . So I have ‘just given myself 
right up to the Lord, not that He may help me to live, but that He 
may live in me, guiding every word, act and thought moment by 
moment. Oh! that it may ever be ‘‘not /, but C/77sé liveth in me.” 
I cannot stand one moment alone but He cankeepme. ... I 
cannot describe the ves¢ and joy of thus being altogether given to 
Jesus. The future is without a cloud, for He will order every step 
for the very best. I have not a thing to fear, I have not a care to 
carry—all is left with Him. I only want step by step to walk in close, 
happy fellowship with Him, having nothing apart. I seem brimful! 
I don’t think I could contain morejoy! very thing—even things I 
almost dreaded, seem all turned into pleasures, and each moment 
reveals some fresh proof of the love and care and guidance of my 
precious Heavenly Father. Surely He has chosen such a poor, vile 
vessel to reveal such a depth of grace in, that ALL the glory may be 
His. May self henceforth be nothing and Christ be all things! I 
have long been praying for this, I believe God is answering my prayer. 

. . Howl wish that all Christians knew this “fulness of joy,” 
this ‘‘ perfect peace,” this “ rest in the Lord!” May He use me to 
show it forth to many.” 


This was her desire all through her life, and surely 
the Lord most abundantly answered her prayer. For it 
was her joyful spirit of utter dependence upon God which 
struck so many, and which led them to see the possibility 
of such a life for themselves also. 


To her sister Bessie :— 
“ Eastbourne, 


* June 16th, 1873. 

““ My experience seems just /ove, joy, peace and resfall day long. 
Everything goes right, doesn’t it? Have you seen R. P.S. this after- 
noon? Tell meall about it. I have already got a letter from him— 
such a nice, funny one.” 
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‘* June 17th, 1873- 
“There was such a nice little piece at the end of R. P. S.’s letter, 
‘The dear Lord bless you and keep you in that line of implicit, 
instantaneous, entire, unvarying—but loving—obedience to which He 
has called you—and see toit that your faith always works by love, the 
easy way, and not in mere duty.’ How dull we should éach be if we 
had not Jesus, but how bright, how happy everything is with Him.” 


‘‘Rastbourne, 
“June I9th, 1873. 

“ T have had a severe struggle with my wd2// the last day or two. 
Was I willing to give up the Conference [Mildmay] and stay here 
next week? . . . I don’t think anything could be a severer 
trial of the reality of my consecration, but I have just given it right up 
to the Lord and asked Him to make me willing.” 


June 2oth. 


“T had another note full of fun from R. P. S. to-day, in answer to 
mine. He ends with ‘Walk zz the light, my sweet friend, keeping 
to the path of implicit, instantaneous, unvarying and joyous obedi- 
ence.’ ” 


‘June 2Ist- 


“How I shall think of you this afternoon and pray that you may 
have avery happy time! I shall long to know what Auntie thinks of 
Mr. Smith. I have been learning such lovely lessons of ¢vus¢ from 
floating [on the sea]. How isit so many have not the rest and peace 
they might have? Isn’t it just because they are afraid as it were to 
lift their feet off the wov/d and cast themselves entirely on the ocean 
of God’s love! What we want is to throw ourselves on Az and lie 
still, but the moment we begin to /eav, and do not trust, but s¢vugg/e 
to keep ourselves up, we are sure to sink inthe waves, and the peace- 
fulrest is ended. And then, too, while we lie still we cannot see the 
waves and storms around, but only gaze right up into the clear blue 
sky, and if a wave comes, it only lifts us up the higher, and we are 
carried safely over it, if only we ¢vws¢, I had such a delicious bathe 
this morning ; I was out twenty minutes and never touched the 
bottom, as I floated straight off the machine steps and was out of my 
depth the whole time, 2¢ was all confidence and trust.” 


In referring to probably not being able to leave her 
Mother to go to the Conference :— 
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“ June 24th, 


Iam gwite sure all will be for the best, and if I do not have 
the desired shilling, I shall have the pound ” 


A later entry shows that the ‘willing mind” was 
accepted without the actual sacrifice; she went to the 
Conference after all. 

The Mildmay Conference, hitherto convened by dear 
Mr. Pennefather, afterwards presided over by Sir Arthur 
Blackwood until his death, was a great feature of these 
times. It was Aunt Charlotte’s custom regularly 
to come up from Wellington for these occasions. 
Probably the first Conference that Carrie ever attended 
with her Aunt was held in the Iron Room, the 
Conference Hall having not yet been built. When the 
new hall was opened the crowds that gathered every 
year increased more and more. 

It was our Aunt’s delight to take lodgings for friends 
she invited, whose attendance would otherwise have been 
impossible ; and besides this, our dear Father arranged 
for her to keep open-house in convenient rooms on the 
spot, for many of our friends who came for the day only, 
and met there for a homely mid-day meal and afternoon 
tea. Thus kindred spirits were brought together into 
close touch, and for very blessed fellowship. 

-On these occasions the beloved Aunt was the central 
figure who made such a gathering possible, and Carrie, 
with one or twoof the younger sisters, was ever ready to 
follow her lead. Thus began her preparation for much 
that she was to do in after life—even down to similar 
happy gatherings at Keswick in the year 1904. 

“‘ Conference time ” was looked forward to with eager 
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delight as a ‘‘ feast of fat things,” when speakers such as 
Lord Radstock, Earl Cavan, Andrew and Horatius 
Bonar, Mr. Christopher, of Oxford, the Rev. Daniel 
Wilson, of Islington, and many others would be on the 
platform. With our dear Vicar in the Chair, and men of 
all denominations groupedaround him, the motto so well 
known now on the Keswick platform ‘ All one in Christ 
Jesus” had been the keynote of the harmony, the source 
of the sweet spirit of love, that prevailed. 

And Carrie never forgot her old love for these gather- 
ings. Up to the last she would go over from Wimbledon 
for a day or part of a day just to keepin touch with many 
whom she could meet nowhere else, and ever mindful of 
the blessing she had herself received in that dear spot. 


DIARY. 


Oct. 9th.—It is nearly four months since I wrote anything here, 
and I feel it is utterly impossible to record one fraction of the bless- 
ings of those months. First the Conference, a time of very special 
blessing, particularly the afternoon meetings on “ consecration.” 
On July oth Mr. R. P. Smith, Auntie, Bessie, and I set out 
for Switzerland, the happiest party imaginable. Two months of 
learning more and more of the joy of entire consecration 
and union with the Lord. At the Riffel Hotel, met Mr. Hackett, 
who joined our party at the Chalet at Chamonix, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. 
(E. W.) Moore, Mr. and Mrs. C., and Mrs. S. Ten days spent in 
waiting upon God—generally three meetings a day—often in the 
wood on the mountain-side. On returning, dear R. P. S. made our 
house his London home, and it has been a very great joy and 
privilege to have him, filling the house with sunshine. Emma 
Waithman stayed with us six weeks. We had delightful times 
together, and she went away full of joy, leaving every care and worry 
with the Lord. 


The journey referred to above so briefly was a source 
of great enjoyment to all who shared in it, After 
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travelling about Switzerland for a time they settled down 
at Chamonix, having discovered, in answer to prayer, a 
charming chalet half hidden by the woods on the side of 


the hill. It was a quiet and beautiful spot, and the 
weather was fine and warm. No place could have been 


more ideal for the object of this little party, where they 
might quietly wait upon the Lord. In the fresh joy of 
this new life of ‘‘ abiding in Christ,” finding it possible to 
maintain communion with Him, every one of them 
was set at liberty in His presence, to enjoy either Bible 
reading, hymn singing, prayer, or expeditions up the 
mountains. ‘‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” All the pleasures were sanctified by the con- 
sciousness of One in their midst Who was glad in their 
joy and was uniting all their hearts in His love. But 
specially those little gatherings for waiting on Him held 
in the wood among the trees and rocks with the 
glistening snows of Mont Blanc just above them, were 
times of great refreshing, and spiritual growth. Mr. 
Smith would sometimes say, “‘ Remember these gather- 
ings are historic,” and so they proved to be, for ever since 
those days there have been Conventions for this same 
object. Keswick and its many offshoots first grew in 
Chamonix. 

_In answer to a letter from a friend, questioning the 
teaching then being brought forward and often called 
“The Rest of Faith,” which Carrie had so greatly 
appreciated and earnestly followed, she writes :— 


“T should have answered sooner, but waited for an opportunity 
when I should have time to answer thoughtfully and prayerfully. 
Before answering your questions as to what my experience is, let me 
ask you one or two questions. That is fair, is it not? Is it possible 
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to be ‘ careful for zothing ?’ to be kept in ‘perfect peace?’ to ‘enter 
into 47s rest?’ Is God adle to keep us from falling and to subdue 
all things unto Himself? 

“If Hezs able to fulfil all these promises, what is the hindrance if 
they are not ours? Is it not in each case want of faith and entire 
trust and abandonment of heart to the Lord? Is it not ‘démiting the 
Holy One of Israel’ to say these promises are not forme? It seems 
to me to matter very little what the experience of every Christian in 
the world is, the all-important question is: Is God able to fulfil His 
promises if I trust Him? 

‘And now I must tell you ‘He zs able.’ I have proved it again 
and again. Yes, the last few months have indeed been a time of 
wondrous blessing. Jesus Zas made Himself to me a ‘ Living, Bright 
Reality.’ Ihave given my whole being to Him to use for His glory. 
Iam no longer my own. He carries me with all my burdens, trials, 
cares, and sins, and I no longer have to carry them myself. Of 
course there are temptations and things to vex and try one as much 
as ever, but when I give the battle up to Jesus He always conquers. 
And when my only desire is that //zs will may be done, I cannot be 
disappointed. . . . As with you it is my joyful song all the day 


long :— 
‘T am a poor sinner and nothing at all, 


But Jesus Christ is my all in all.’ 


Those lines seem just to express it all. And when from want of trust 
I fail and give way to temptation, the same moment that I am 
conscious of the sin, itis confessed and put away by the precious 
Blood, and I can again look ‘up without a cloud to the face of my 
Father and know I am forgiven, and He has the power to keep me 
from falling again. The sense of sin and weakness is ever increasing, 
as I know more of God and walk in His light, but as He reveals the 
hateful things He gives the power to put them away. . . . Do 
forgive my putting so much about ‘I’ (I want ‘I’ to be forgotten 
and ‘Jesus only’ to be seen), but it seemed the easiest way of 
expressing what I wanted tosay. There is scarcely anyone else I 
could have written so freely to, but we understand each other, don’t 
we? It is so good of you to think of us on Wednesday evenings. 
The boys are wonderfully improved since last autumn. The dear 
Lord as heard the many prayers, and we will trust Him for the 
future. Oh! I cannot say what rest it is to feelit is all His work. I 
cannot speak or reach the people’s hearts, but e cam, and I just give 
myself up to Him to use. - There has been great blessing in Bessie’s 
Sunday School Class lately, and among some of my dear girls too, I 
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trust. And now I want to ask your prayers for some new work. 
Next Monday, D.V., I am to begin a sewing class of poor women at 
Clerkenwell, and on alternate Saturdays a working party of poor 
girls, to make clothes for the children at ‘The Bird’s Nest’ in Dublin. 
So our hands are full, but it is an unspeakable joy to work for and 
with Him who gave Himself for me.” 


To another friend about the same time :— 


“If we really give our whole selves up to the Lord to fill us with 
His own love and joy and peace, and walk in fellowship with Him, 
we must be happy. - . - As we lookto Him in believing trust, 
we lose sight of self.” 


The day after her 21st birthday :— 
Noy. 15th, 1873. 

‘*T do indeed feel in beginning this new year and period of my life 
that ‘my cup runneth over.’ The past is so full of wondrous 
privileges and blessings, the present so intensely happy in the 
unclouded presence and love of Jesus, and the future without a care 
or anxiety just put altogether into the hands of Him Who has led 
me so lovingly hitherto ; with no will or desire, but that 7s will may 
be done and the full expectation that each year spent thus with Him 
will increase in joy and happiness.” 


Sunday, December 28th, 1873.—Another year is fast closing ; this is 
the last Sunday evening. Howcan I attempt to record the blessings of 
this year! There have been trials, but even these mingled with so 
much love. The loss of our beloved Mr. Pennefather, and dearest 
Mother’s long and distressing illness. But the dear Lord keeps 
whispering “I am with thee,” and He carries all the burden and 
care, Then the blessings! Certainly, the chief of all is the in- 
creased knowledge of my precious Jesus as the “‘ Beloved of my soul” 
and most intimate Friend. He is, indeed, the “Chiefest among 
ten thousand,” and ‘‘altogether lovely!” I just leave myself alto- 
gether in His Hands and He guides and undertakes all for me, filling 
me with unspeakable rest. Besides this closer acquaintance with 
the dear Lord, I have had many acres added to my inheritance (as 
Mr. Hake, of Barnstaple, would say) viz., Mr. Robert Chapman, Mr. 
Pearsall Smith, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Moore, Mr. Fox[Rev. C. A. Fox,who 
was then curate to Mr. Pennefather’s successor, the Rev. F. C. Cobb], 
and many others whom it is a great privilege to know. Amongst 
the special privileges of the year stand out the visit to Blackdown in 
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January and February, ten days shut up in my room with “spurious 
measles,” the Mildmay Conference, journey to Switzerland with 
R.P.S., and ten days at Chamonix, Dover Conference, Ilford meet- 
ings for consecration, breakfasts and other meetings with Mr. Smith. 
In looking at such a list I feel overwhelmed with the responsibility 
incurred and the sense of shortcoming and sin in one to whom so 
much has been given. But I just put all into the Lord’s hands pray- 
ing Him to use me to the very utmost that He can. Dwelling, as it 
were, beneath the precious Blood that is cleansing me continually 
from every known and unknown defilement contracted, I can look up 
into my Father’s face without a cloud and, leaning on His strong arm 
and walking in fellowship with Him, can boldly say, “I can do a// 
things ¢irough CHRIST, which strengtheneth me.” 


May the New Year be more than ever wholly consecrated to Him 
who has so filled this year with happiness. May a very special 
blessing rest on each one whom the Lord has in any way brought 
under my influence. Sunday scholars, old people, boys at night 
school, Christian girls, women at Clerkenwell sewing class, and Bird’s 
Nest working Party. 


The allusion to Mr. C. A. Fox introduces another life- 
long friend. What he was to Carrie and what Carrie was 
to him and his wife can be judged a little from the pas- 
sages quoted. After they left Mildmay she frequently 
went to see them at the West End, and at Keswick, during 
the Conventions, there was often time for an interview, 
even though brief, when he would address her as ‘‘ dear 
child” or “dear Carrie.” The bond was very close and 
very lasting and very precious, and he was the means, in 
God’s Hands, of leading her to see yet more of the pos- 
sibilities of close fellowship with her Lord. 

Another of the precious friendships of this time was 
with Mrs. Hunt, the wife of the senior curate at St. 
Jude’s. In one letter to hand Carrie alludes incidentally 
to this acquaintance in 1874: “I am very busy all day 
and every day. Last week I took three meetings for Mrs. 
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Hunt, as she was nursing her poor, sick husband who was 
dangerously ill after a fall.” 

She very greatly valued this dear friend whose long 
experience of trust in God fitted her to be a teacher and 


guide to those who were younger in the Race. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunt had resided many years as Missionaries ina 


remote part of N.W. America and Mrs. Hunt’s testimony 
to the deep, joyous sense of the nearness of the Lord’s 
presence in this extreme solitude, was ever touchingly 
emphatic and impressive. 

A little glimpse of the home life at this period is given 
by Mrs. Marshall in her ‘ Recollections.” She says: 
“How well I remember at Stoke House, the cheerful 
family dinner in the evening when all were encouraged by 
the dear father's sympathy, to take their share in the 
conversation at the table, and out of each one’s busy life 
to provide topics of conversation, the books they were 
reading, events of the day or work among the poor, were 
all freely and pleasantly discussed. Afterwards how each 
one brought out her work and sat round the table with the 
dear mother, or how later on we sang hymns together 
at the piano.” 


Cuapter VIII 


‘Wholly at Thy commandment” 


—1 CHRON. xxviii, 21. 
1874-1875. 


N 1874 Carrie was able to be present again at the 
Mildmay Conference, but Bessie was absent. In 
several letters to her, C. wrote of the very happy 
intercourse between the meetings with those whose 

names are associated together in later times on the 
Keswick Convention platform, the Revs. Evan H. 
Hopkins, E. W. Moore, C. A. Fox, and others. 


“The best of all has been to have Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins staying 
here. Mr. H. is most edifying, so clear and definite ; we have had 
delightful talks. Father and Mother have greatly enjoyed him. I 
have certainly learnt more from him than anyone this Conference.” 


In September of this year she paid a visit, with her 
friend, Emma Waithman, to their mutual school-friend, 
Miss Grace MacDougall, in her lovely home in Scotland, 
near Blackford. This change she much enjoyed, though, 
as usual, the times spent in quiet talk over the Bible 
seem to stand out as the very brightest spots. That 
summer the family were at Lowestoft for the holidays, 
but Carrie left the party to attend, with Aunt Charlotte, 
the Oxford Convention, and from there very soon went 


to Scotland. In conversation with a Scotch Minister 
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after a Sunday service, he learnt that she had been at 
Oxford. At once he exclaimed: ‘‘Oh! I should like to 
have been there. I have been reading about it, and 
I want the ‘higher life’; I’m on the wrong side of 
Jordan yet!” He asked her and her friends to tea 
to have a talk about this. 


September 18th, 1874.—Last night Emma and I had a long talk 
with T. M. about “gushing.” We aresuch “ gushers.” 7 tries to 
be stoical, but he is very clever and intellectual, and a true Christian, 
SO very interesting in discussion. It ended in our determining to 
vead! And now he is making us each a list of books we ought to 
read, in order to be solid as well as emotional. Would not R. P.S. 
rejoice at such good resolutions! I shall be learned when I am 
through the list ! 


All that was written in the Diary for this year was 
a résumé. 


December 31st, 1874.—Another year of unmixed blessing is nearly 
gone! As I think of the consecration meetings at Mildmay in 
January, the happy intercourse with Mr. and Mrs. Pearsall Smith 
and family at The Grange, the Mission in February (when the Lord 
taught me many precious lessons in dealing with souls), five weeks 
on Blackdown, our happy summer at Lowestoft, the precious Oxford 
Conference, visit to Scotland with G. McD., and happy times with 
E. C. W., Countess Selma von der Recke’s visit, dear Fred’s happy 
marriage on October 2oth, and, above all, dear Mother's restoration 
to health this autumn—I can only praise and thank the dear Lord for 
these abounding sfeczal mercies. But, oh, no words can express the 
daily enjoyment of fellowship with Himself, the increasing knowledge 
of Him as All in all, and my own weakness and utter sinfulness. 7 is 
so lovely, I only long to give a truer representation of Him to those 
around. Oh, may it more than ever, in future be “Wot J but 

Christ /” The dear Smiths returned to America in September. Mr. 
Fox was appointed to Eaton Chapelin the summer. We miss him 
very much, but still see him sometimes. ‘‘ My presence shall go 
with thee, and I will give thee ves¢.” “ We rest on Thee, and in Thy 
Name we go.” 
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It was in the spring of 1875 that Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey led the evangelistic campaign in London, having 
enormous gatherings in North, South, West, and East 
successively. In this Mission, Carrie and her sister 
Bessie, worked indefatigably. A house-to-house visitation 
throughout the Metropolis was organized and nearly 
carried through, Bessie being one of the chief workers 
and referees at the central office. The undertaking was 
vast, but many ladies and gentlemen offered their services, 
and Carrie was one of those who visited from house to 
house through a large district, distributing notices of the 
Evangelists’ meetings, and, where possible, making some 
personal appeal to the inhabitants. In the enquiry 
rooms, after the meetings, she was at work often till late 
at night, pointing souls to Christ, especially during the 
North London Mission in the Agricultural Hall. 

She also threw herself heart and soul into the starting 
of the Bible Flower Mission at Mildmay, for which Mrs. 
Pennefather had recommended her to the devoted 
founder as a suitable leader. Her younger sisters and a 
band of voluntary lady workers eagerly co-operated with 
her in this fresh effort for God’s glory. I well remember 
the preparation of the texts in our own home, and then 
the early start after breakfast once or twice a week for 
the Conference Hall, where flowers, having arrived in 
masses from the country, were unpacked, put into water, 
and then selected and tied up in attractive little bunches 
with the texts attached. All being thus prepared, a rush 
home was made for lunch, and then a fresh start, when 
the various workers gathered for a few moments of 
earnest prayer, and, taking up their baskets, departed to 
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distribute their refreshing contents in the Hospitals and 
Infirmaries at Holloway, Bethnal Green, Haggerston, 
&c., &c. 

Thus work accumulated until the Convention at 
Brighton, in June, 1875, after which I well remember 
even she looked forward to the rest of a holiday, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! do let us get away to where we shall 
not see a single soul!” The rush and strain had been 
very great for months, and this was perhaps the first time 
in her life when she felt she could not bear any more 
meetings, either to attend or to take. In this mood she 
penned the following letter to Aunt Charlotte :— 


“ Cromer, July 28th, 1875. 


= It is such a lovely place, exactly the thing for 


rusticating and resting and getting ‘quiet inside and out.’ Every- 
thing goes slowly, no one thinks of being ina hurry. It is sucha 
queer little old-fashioned town, but the country all round is exquisite. 

This bracing air is already doing Mother good, and I can’t 
tell you how delicious it feels to me to be ‘clear away’ from Flower 
Mission, Districts, Classes, Meetings, and everything of the kind for 
a time, and just be free to enjoy these beauties of nature with nothing 
on my mind. With very much love to dearest Grandmamma and 
your own beloved self (how I wish you could both be here), Ever 
your loving niece, 

* CARRIE.” 


The desired object of seclusion, however, can scarcely 
‘be said to have been gained. During that holiday we 
had most happy intercourse with several persons with 
whom we had more or less family connection, and at 
the end of our visit to Cromer we reckoned we had made 
eighty new acquaintances ! 

In a letter to her sister Bessie, who had just gone to 
Craschnitz, and to stay with Uncle and Aunt William 
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Hanbury, she touches on the first acquaintance with the 
Rev. D. B. Hankin, who succeeded the Rev. F. Clement 
Cobb at St. Jude’s, Mildmay :— 


“ Stoke Newington, July 12th, 1875. 

“ Mr. Hankin did not arrive here (Saturday) till after we got back 
from the Prayer Meeting. He has just left us this morning after a 
delightful little visit. . . . There was drenching rain before 
church (on Sunday), but still, a very good congregation and such a 
delightful sermon on 1 Thess. v. 9, 10—full of lovely thoughts. 
One near the end was ‘the milestones are quickly passed when in 
good company, so the joy of being always in the Presence of Jesus.’ 

- Before tea Mr. Hankin played and sang ‘ Sankey’ with us; 
he is quite a musician. It was a fine evening and oh! such a happy 
service again. A purely evangelistic sermon on ‘Come, for all 
things are now ready’—‘the Gospel laid down so asa poor fellow 
could pick it up’! Then the Prayer Meeting commenced, and Mr. 
H. spoke so nicely . . . and heconcluded with the most lovely 
prayer, thanking God for the loving way he had been received, and 
personally asking for much he felt he needed for himself. He said to 
me on the way home he did not believe there was one congregation 
in a thousand that would have received a new man—a stranger—like 
that! I was so glad for our ‘cousin from the country,’ as he 
laughingly called himself. Many remarked, ‘the church will soon 
fill now.’ He said at the Prayer Meeting, ‘ We ought never to have 
a service in that church without conversions.’ ” 


For more than twenty-nine years Mr. Hankin continued 
to be the greatly beloved Vicar there, and has only just 
retired in consequence of failing health and increasing 
years. -% 

Very little is written in Carrie’s Diary about 1875 
except with regard to her more intimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Albert A. Head, whom we had known in the 
family circle all our lives. She thus comments on this 
and the other events of the year—but it isan unfinished 
story, so far as the Diary is concerned, and she neyer 
wrote in the same way again, 
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1875.—The first six months were very busily occupied in connection 
with Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s visit to London—house-to-house 
visitation, enquiry meetings at the Agricultural Hall, &c. I also 
started the “‘ Bible Flower Mission” at Mildmay, which took a great 
deal of time and attention during the spring and summer months. 
At the beginning ‘of June was the great Brighton Convention, to 
which several of us went- Our summer outing was spent at Cromer, 
a very enjoyable time socially and spiritually. From there I went to 
Halifax and had a very pleasant visit to the Waithman’s. On my 
return home I heard from several sources that a great change had 
come over Albert Head through Moody’s preaching. He was now 
speaking in Friends’ Meeting, teaching at the Bedford Institute, 
taking part in Young Men’s Meetings, &c., instead of the life of gaiety 
and society with which we had always associated him. 

On Saturday evening, Oct. 9th, Bella and I went to a little Prayer 
Meeting at A. B.’s, which we sometimes attended. Several young 
“Friends” were there, and, rather late, came in Albert Head. It was 
at first so strange and wonderful to have his presence in such a 
gathering, I felt quite shut up. But when he took part beautifully in 
conversation and prayer, all restraint disappeared, and at the close of 
the meeting a very warm shake of the hand and a few words 
expressed the joy I felt at meeting him ¢heve, which was warmly 
responded to by him. He walked home with us, and notwithstanding 
pouring rain, it was a most happy, interesting walk. He at 
once began to tell us the history of his conversion, how he 
went to the Enquiry Room after a meeting at Camberwell Hall, 
and had a long talk with Moody (the last week in June), but it 
was not till he was alone in his lodgings that night that he really 
found peace. 


Thus abruptly ends the Diary—it tells us enough, for 
the sequel is known. It did not take long for these two 
hearts, now ‘‘one in Christ Jesus,” to be brought into 
close touch and lasting, blessed union. 

A few extracts from letters to Emma Waithman 
reveal the spirit in which this engagement was entered 
into :— 

“ Albert Head was at the Bible reading and had a long talk with 
me after, about reading the Bible, and coming out boldly before 
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others. It is splendid to see how whole-hearted he is, he is such an 
© out-and-out’ Christian.” 


November 17th, 1875.—1 must tell you about my birthday. . . I 
went to the Friends’ Meeting in the morning with Grandmamma, and 
Albert Head walked most of the way home with us. He came in the 
afternoon to have a talk with Father, and stayed tea and went to St. 
Jude’s with us in the evening. He and I walked both ways together 
and had a delightful talk. . . Before we started it was mentioned 
it was my birthday, and on the way home he gave me his card on 
which he said he had just written a little birthday greeting. When I 
got home I found he had written on ‘A birthday greeting, Numbers 
Wis 2AC2O8 Mie cla” 

“May 1 have your prayers, dearest E.? I have nota wish but 
that the dear Lord’s Will may be done, and that nothing more may 
come of our friendship unless it is His will. I know you will join me 
in asking “zm to guide every step and to keep me from letting my 
heart out to any but the one He wills. I cannot tell you what rest 
this complete abandonment to Him has brought, every moment of 
this new year is in His hands, it just remains for Him to lead along 
the path He has marked out, moment by moment. rik 

“My affections are the Lord’s, and I can trust Him to keep them 
though I cannot myself. I really dave not have a wish about it. I 
cannot tell what is really best, but He knows the end from the begin- 
ning and will just order everything.” 


November 24th.—We had a delightful evening yesterday at Mrs. 
Head’s, the last lecture on the tabernacle. It was very edifying, and 
I had some very nice talks with A. H., always on Bible subjects, his 
work amongst young men, &c. He drinks in everything like a 
hungry child; it is all so new and fresh. You can imagine how 
interesting such talks are ! 


November 29th.—A. Head came on Thursday evening, as he was 
going on Saturday to Hamburg for a week on business. We had 
quite a nice little Bible reading all together after Prayers. 


December 13th— . . . . 1 want again your special prayers. 
it looks as though the dear Lord is just opening up a 
path of untold happiness and blessing before me. I can only marvel 
and rejoice in the wondrous love that has thus led His poor, weak little 
one who trusted Him. May His will be done and all will be well. 


December 15th.—My heart is almost too full to write, but I must 
not delay sending you a line to tell you all is happily settled and we 
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(A. Head and I) have “joined ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual 
covenant that shall not be forgotten.” He came yesterday. , . We 
just knelt down and renewed our consecration and entire dedication 
to the Lord, committing ourselves and all our future lives to Him, to 
order every step and use us together for His glory, . . Itis As 
doing and it is marvellous in our eyes. 

December 24th.—We are so perfectly one “in the Lord.” In fact, 
it seems whenever we are together it is always we ¢vee together, 
Jesus, Albert and I. We share every thought and plan with Him, 
spread each letter before Him, giving Him allthe praise . . and 
our hearts continually turn to Him in prayer. It is zs love flowing 
through both our hearts to one another : it is W7zs joy brimming over in 
both our souls, zs will guiding both our lives, Wzmse/f the centre of 
both our affections and desires. . . . Will you join us in our con- 
stant prayer that we may be kept very humble, ever at the feet of 
Jesus, giving Azz all the praise and all the pylory. . - - Oh! 
that we may by our consecrated lives be living witnesses to our precious 
Jesus, and be the means of winning many to Him. 

December 29th.—It is such a wonderful ending of a year tous. Our 
hearts are just bursting with love and praise, and oh! we do long 
that the new one may be spent every hour with and for Him, who has 
so loved us ! 


The last days of this eventful year were spent “to- 
gether” at “‘ The Firs.” Our dear grandmother and aunt 
gave a very hearty welcome to the happy, engaged couple, 
and it was an intense delight to Carrie to introduce her 
“beloved” to the scenes around which hung such glowing 
memories. Ere their marriage took place Stoke House 
was the Scene of another excitement. On February roth 
our sister Bella became engaged to Mr. Hildred Carlile 
(the younger brother of the now well-known Rev. Wilson 
Carlile, founder of the Church Army). Albert and 
Carrie, who were within five days of their own wedding, 
entered with great enthusiasm into this new family joy. 
The engagement caused a considerable “flutter” in the 
home, as Hildred’s sister was to be married the next day, 


> 
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and Bella must needs be present! She must also, when 
acting as bridesmaid to Carrie, have her fiancé for grooms- 
man, the already appointed one having to give place. 
These, indeed, were days of stirring interest, in which we 
all most warmly shared. The sequel has filled all hearts 
with gladness and thanksgiving. 


Cuaprter IX 


‘Heirs together of the Grace of Life’’ 
1 Per, iii. 7 


1876-1879 


AROLINE Hanbury was married to Albert Alfred 
Head on February 15th, 1876. The story of the 
Wedding Day is given in a letter from Bessie to 

Aunt Charlotte, bringing back its incidents very vividly. 
She says :— 


“The morning was dull and rainy as we got up, but we were all in 
good spirits, Carrie especially. After breakfast, and arranging some 
flowers, we six bridesmaids [four sisters, Miss Tylor, and Miss 
Waithman] and Carrie went into the spare room—which was turned 
into a sitting-room, with all the presents set out in it, for the occasion 
—and had a happy little time of prayer together, asking the Lord to 
guide in everything during the day. Everything dd go so easily and 
well without our having to take any thought or anxiety about it. 
After our little time together, we began to get Carrie ready, and really 
when finished she did look /ovely. Her dress looked so good and 
neat, and yet very pretty—just right for Carrie. We arrived at the 
church punctually at a quarter past eleven. . . There were large 
crowds in the road, and the church was crammed. . . The Rev. 
‘George Head read the service most beautifully, and the feeling of the 
hundreds there really Zrayzmg made it a most happy service. 

When we got to the awning outside the church, the children of 
Carrie’s and my classes strewed flowers.” 


These were the days of weddings before 12 o’clock, so 


the company sat down to a breakfast spread in the large 


drawing-room at Stoke House. Bessie continues :— 
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“ Albert and Carrie looked radiant and perfectly collected and calm. 
The speeches were very good. . . Albert replied in his bright 
way, and yet so plainly showing on Whose side they bothwere. . 
The time passed so rapidly that some speeches had to be cut out, and 
there was only opportunity for Mr. George Head to close with 
prayer, which he did most earnestly, praying for every blessing to rest 
on the young pair. Carrie was as bright as could be all the time. 

The sun shone brightly when they went away and everything 
was so joyous, that though it was rather sad for us to part with 
Carrie, we could not be sorry, for they were both so intensely 


happy.” 


From letters written on the honeymoon. To Aunt 


Charlotte :— 
“ Hotel du Louvre, Paris, 


‘February 18th, 1876. 


«« ,. . Your loving thoughts and prayers that I know were with 
us on our Wedding Day were indeed abundantly answered. It was a 
cloudlessly happy day in the presence of our dear Lord, who has thus 
united our hearts and lives together for time and for eternity. Our 
hearts are full to overflowing with praise for all His wondrous love 
and goodness to us; every day seems to bring some fresh surprise of 
joy. It is so inexpressibly restful and delightful to be entirely 
together, after the busy past weeks, and to have quiet time for feeding 
on the Word. . . We hada most tempestuous crossing yesterday, 
and notwithstanding all care and precautions were both completely 
overcome. We have therefore (owing to the upset) determined to 
remain in these comfortable quarters till Monday night,—then go to 
Marseilles, and on Wednesday toCannes. . . We long that this 
may be a time of real spiritual growth to us both. . . P.S.—Will 
you specially thank dear Grandmamma for her lines which were read 
with much pleasure after the wedding breakfast when she was 
mentioned.” 


To her sister Bessie, the same day as above :— 


“ . . You really must excuse everything that is forgotten under 
present elysium circumstances. We are having a ‘right royal time’ 
—such exquisite times morning and evening for reading the Bible 
and prayer together, an hour or two each morning. We do long that 
it may be a real growing time, as well as one of such inexpressible 
delight in one another’s company. Oh! the dear Lord has so richly 
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blessed us. May our whole lives show forth His praise! Our hearts 
are often too full for words, and can only find vent in tears of joy.” 


To the same :— 
‘* March Ist, 1876. 

“Tt is so nice to hear how satisfactorily the house is getting on, and 
that youlike the things. It makes us quite long to see it all, but we 
are in no hurry to end this delightful, sunny life—so free from care, 
and merry and happy as larks, basking in the sunshine, singing for 
very joy, and dwelling in love. It certainly is a rare time, and such 
a feast spiritually, it is difficult to find time for letters, Albert is 
always so hungry for the Bible. . . He keeps me supplied with 
such lovely bouquets, as well as chocolate and nougat. Don’t be sur- 
prised if I return quite spoilt !” 


These short extracts let one into the secret of the well- 
spring of joy which lasted and was not only for time but 
eternity. A union socompletely ‘‘in the Lord ’’as this 
from its very commencement, and with the glory of God 
as its first aim, was bound to be what it proved to be—a 
source of blessed joy and strength to themselves and an 
inspiration to all those who came in contact with them. 


To her mother :— 

“Paris. 

‘We breakfast between nine and ten, and on Saturday, after our 
usual reading, we went out sight-seeing. We first walked through 
the fruit and flower market, then visited the Church of St. Eustache, 
where we found three weddings going on in various side chapels, 
sights which brought back happy recollections of the past!” 

At Avignon.—‘‘ We had a guide who conducted us through the 
irregular narrow streets and across the Place de l’Hotel de Ville to 
the Palace of the Popes. The brilliant sunshine was so hot, I was 
thankful to put up my umbrella, and altogether the delight of basking 
under that 4/we sky in such an atmosphere, with a magnificent view 
before us from the high garden by the Palace, “¢ogether” was 
intense! Later in the day we strolled to the grotto on the highest 
part of the Palace Gardens, buying violets and oranges on the way, 
which latter, as we sat and peeled them for each other, reminded us 
of the pretty picture George drew exactly that time a weekago! We 
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spent three most enjoyable hours overlooking the wide expanse of 
country dotted with innumerable white houses, watered by the broad 
Rhone, and bounded by grand hills rising on one side to a beautiful 
snowy peak. Thus we basked and feasted our eyes, feeling the cloud- 
less, warm sunshine was only a type of the sunshine within. . . . 
I am indeed happy—full to overflowing with thankfulness for such 
marvellous blessings ! ” 


Mr. Head continues the narrative :— 


“ At Cannes.—In the afternoon we attended a Bible Reading held 
at the house of M. Vales, whose wife comes from near Ipswich and 
knows our family well. The Reading was conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Craig of Dublin. He was followed by Mr. Gordon Oswald,whom 
Aunt Charlotte knows. . . . It was avery happy time, and must 
be most refreshing to those who delight in such meetings and are 
residents here. Dr. Craig is very earnest in the cause—has classes 
every Thursday evening for his ozvriers here, teaching them to read 
and write and making it an opportunity of explaining the Gospel to 
them. He has also three evangelists at work amongst the people on 
the hills around.” 


From Mr. Head to Mrs. Hanbury : — 

“ Mentone. 

‘“‘ Your two letters have brought us a feast of news and have rejoiced 
our hearts very much. Iam sure I cannot tell you how grateful we 
feel to you for all the trouble you are taking in all pertaining to us 
and ‘14 Petherton Road.’ Weare ‘right’ glad to hear you approve 
of things now they are being put into shape. It isso delightful to 
have some shadowing forth of what will be our joy when we come to 
see it ourselves and have you all to rejoice with us, because the 
having you all so near doubles the pleasure to us- Only do not tire 
yourself, dear Mother, because we shall be ready for work when we 
get home. Thank God, we are so we//. Carrie gets, as she says, 
quite ‘frisky’ at times. She looks so bright and rosy, and says she 
is getting fat with the rest and Continental fare. I, too, am very 
jolly ! physically, I mean. Carrie must speak as to my spirits. We 
are so happy. Each day the Lord give us some new joy—there is 
really so much merry sunshine within and without that our hearts 
are all praise and singing, and day passes day in happy joy, and all 
goes ‘merry as a marriage bell.’ ” 


Carrie writes :— 
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“ After table d’hote we went into the Reading Room to look at the 
papers, and were soon left alone with Col. and Mrs. Campbell. We 
knew they attended M. Vale’s Bible Reading, and Albert spoke of it, 
which led to a long and deef/y interesting conversation, and we 
parted at nine o’clock warm friends, sorry not to have met sooner. 
Thursday, at 11, we left Cannes with quite an affecting leave-taking 
with all the hotel people. Albert wins all hearts by his kind, genial 
manner. It was most amusing to hear the regrets of Rosa, the 
chambermaid, at losing us—‘ She had never had such people before !’ 
Col. and Mrs. Campbell kindly came down to say ‘Good-bye,’ and 
we left feeling much inclined to return for aday or two on our way 
home. ti 


From Mentone :— 

Cousin Thomas [Sir Thomas Hanbury] yesterday said he would 
drive over for us at twelve to-day and take us to La Mortola [his own 
Villa] to lunch, and send us home in the evening.” 


“Mentone, March 8th. 


“We had a very pleasant visit to Mortola. On arriving, we went 
slowly down the garden, looking at the lovely flowers and plants and 
basking in the bright sunshine. Uncle Daniel, who had come out 
to meet us, seemed bright and well, except a little gout. . . . At 
the Palazzo Orengo we found all the girls of Cousin Thomas’ Mortola 
School assembled on the terrace to sing tous. It was a pretty sight, 
thirty or forty Italian children in clean, bright dresses and hand- 
kerchiefs, under the clear blue heavens, singing ‘Santa Lucia,’ 
Three of the elder girls presented each of the ladies with a pretty 
bouquet, making an Italian speech. We sang to them in response, 
and then went into the house for a cup of tea, after which Cousin T. 
had some prizes for the elder girls, and as I was there as a bride he 
wished me to distribute them. They consisted of pretty English 
penholders, needlebooks, &c., and a few Gospels. Then they 
dispersed in capital order, and we returned to the road to start back. 
We had a splendid view of the snowy mountains in Corsica lit up 
with the glow of the setting sun. They are nearly 100 miles distant 
and only occasionally visible.” 


Another excursion is described—to the top of the 
“‘ Berceau,”’ one of the highest mountains near Mentone :— 


“The view from the summit was magnificent, such a combination 
of blue sea and a lovely coast-line from Bordighera to far beyond 
H 
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Cannes and the Esterel Mountains on the one side, while in all other 
directions was a complete amphitheatre of rocky mountains with 
their purple shadows, range behind range rising up till a glorious 
chain of snowy peaks bounded the view. Oh! it was a feast! We 
spent two delightful hours there.” 


Letters of the 11th, rath, and 14th speak of Mr. Head 
having a badly swelled face, and of the decision conse- 
quently taken to spend a few more days quietly at Cannes 
before returning slowly via Nimes and Paris. Mr. Head 
adds to one of Carrie’s letters, telling of his discomfort :— 


“Pray do not paint any unhappy picture of us, for really we are 
very happy! Only the swollen face is a little inconvenient. It is 
much better this morning, but still the thought of remaining here a 
day or two longer seemed to rest on our minds, linked with the» 
thought that we wished to show “a good face’’ to our friends on 
returning. . . Iam only so sorry that Carrie should have to look 
after me at all, but she is so good and kind, and makes it all so 
happy, that we are really very jolly under the circumstances. Itisa 
new experience, which seems, like all other lessons hitherto, to knit 
our hearts closer and closer to one another. So please think of us 
very cheerfully.” 


Carrie writes :— 
“Paris, March 16th. 


‘“Dear A.’s face is nearly well, and, though he will not return 
home with as much colour as we should have liked, I trust he will 
very soon pick up again, and be all right and the better for the 
change, which certainly has been indescribably delightful and happy 
every way. . . It is so good of you to get everything so beautifully 
ready.” 


We were all rejoiced to have them settle, on their 
return from this well-honeyed honeymoon, at 14, Pether- 
ton Road, which was within easy reach of us, and also of 
Mr. Head’s mother. We had done what we could to get 
the house in order before their arrival, and it was 
naturally a very great interest to us younger sisters. 
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The home was consecrated to God in a happy little 
gathering of friends, Mr. Hankin, who was their next 
door neighbour as well as their Vicar, being the principal 
guest. 

Carrie was able still to continue her labours in the 
St. Jude’s parish ; and, as Albert was in the city most of 
every day, she very frequently came over to the old home. 
The happy dual life of the two families was not to last, 
for, owing to our mother’s poor state of health, she was 
ordered to go to the Continent, and Stoke House was 
practically given up. There is very little record of this 
period. Carrie was able to take in our dear father, during 
our absence from England, which was a great comfort 
to him and a pleasure to her. 

To Miss Charlotte Hanbury :— 

“14, Petherton Road, 
“ Highbury New Park, 
“June 7th, 1876. 

“It was quite a refreshment to see your writing again. Albert and 
I do so constantly think of you and all the dear people on the Hills. 
Are you coming to the Conference? We shall all miss you dreadfully 
if absent. Mr. Hopkins is to speak on the first morning, and George 
Head on the last. I know ofnoothers. . . I cannot possibly tell_ 
you how happy our home life together is— you mzs¢ come and see. 


And the dear Lord seems already making use of our house (or rather 
it is all 7s) in various ways, and we are so thankful.” 


- A crowning joy to the wedded happiness was given in 
the birth of a little son on November 23rd. From the 
very first the dear parents yielded him to the Lord in the 
spirit and words of Hannah: ‘As long as he liveth he 
shall be lent to the Lord.” And how fervently and con- 
stantly they prayed that this little one so graciously given 
to them to train for the life beyond, might know the 
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fulness of the blessing of being wholly consecrated to 
God! He was baptized in St. Jude’s Church, Mildmay, 
by Mr. Hankin, and received the name Albert Hanbury, 
his god-parents being his grand-father, Rev. G. Head, and 
Miss Waithman. 

The following charming letter from the Rev. C. A. 
Fox, with reference to this event, was very carefully pre- 
served by Carrie as one of her “‘ treasures ”’ :— 


“rt, Coleshill Street, Eaton Square, 
“January 11th, 1877. 

* Dear Carrie (I hope I may still call you, though the mother of @ 
family, by the old name), 

“‘T want desperately to see you and that prodigy of a boy, and that 
perfection of a husband, and that well-tried and well-beloved sister- 
friend of yours, Emma Waithman. But on the 23rd I have already 
two engagements, arranged some time ago. I should like to come 
and lunch with you some day, if possible. Many things press and 
much strength is not always forthcoming. 

“T hope you have received your child as from the dead in the 
figure of Baptism. 


“Father, Mother, hasten home 
With thy living, latest treasure, 
Ere his spirit learn to roam, 

Or has tasted pain or pleasure ; 
Will him over, soul and limb, 

To the Lord in search of him ; 
Lay thy dedicated thing 

In thy Saviour’s Hands, and sing ! 
He who died to set him free, 

He will give him back to thee, 
Freely give, if freely given— 
Sealéd with the Kiss of Heaven. 
Sound it through the great abyss, 
Sign the title deed of bliss, 

Joyful fruit of faith and prayer, 
Nature’s foundling, grace makes heir ! 


“Your loving friend, 
‘“*CHARLES A. Fox.” 
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And again :— 
“Dear Carrie, 
“ How good of you to persevere in kindness towards me. Please 
God, I will lunch with you on Thursday next. How wonderful it all 
seems to think of you and yours, and Emma, under your roof. 


“Yours affectionately, 
‘“ CHARLES A. FOX.” 


In the spring of 1877 we made our start for the 
Continent, and the separation was keenly felt by Carrie, 
who had counted so much on having us close by. But it 
was a very great joy when she and Albert arranged to 
join us at St. Beatenberg, in Switzerland, for some 
portion of their summer holiday. The hotels there in 
those days were very primitive, especially the 
** Alpenrose,” in which we stayed, which was, for the 
most part, a wooden structure. We were very happy, 
nevertheless, and enjoyed our weeks together making 
delightful excursions, and becoming acquainted with 
some of the peasant folk. Albert and Carrie showed 
their sympathy with them and gave their help in little 
simple gatherings for prayer and instruction to the 
children, both he and Carrie speaking German fluently. 
Thus commenced the formation of a bond that has never 
been broken. Reference is made to this in later letters 
and journals—here was the beginning. 

In a letter to Bessie dated Petherton Road, August 
14th, 1877, there is reference to the first baby, then about 
nine months. 


“ The boy is lovely (only restless at nights). I have got him two 
common thick white frocks, as he crawls his old muslin ones into 
rags!” 


And again, 
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September 29th. 

“Baby gets on every day ; he will soon walk, he stands so firmly, 
almost without any support, and gets along by chairs. He says 
‘bow-wow’ very prettily. . . . Last Saturday was a lovely after- 
noon, so Albert and I took train to High Barnet and I showed him all 
our old haunts, Lavington House, Christ Church, and then across 
Hadley Common to the woods, when we had to return for our train. 
It was so interesting to visit the old places with my husband! . . . 
Wednesday I took Mrs. Hunt’s little meeting. Thursday Lucy Green 
came to go with me to the workhouse, but as there were no flowers 
we went to the Children’s Hospita:. 1 have been very busy getting 
out my second “ Leaflet” this week. Yesterday callers all the morn- 
ing, Mrs. Hunt’s meeting in the afternoon, and then to see Mother 
[Mrs. Head], who has been rather poorly.” 


To the same. 
November 6th, 1877. 


“ Bertie looks so nice in his little scarlet flannel for common and 
blue for best with the Beatenberg pinafore. He has been extremely 
sweet the last few days, so affectionate, coming up and ‘loving’ us, 
and so merry and interested in everything. He walks all round the 
room from one thing to another, sometimes only just touching the 
wallor door. He does ‘ pat-a-cake’ and ‘ hot pies’ and ‘peep-bo’ so 
prettily whenever we ask him. How I wish you could see him, and 
he could have his aunties to play with.” 


To the same. 
“The Firs,” Wellington. 
“December 29th, 1877. 


“It is delightful to be here in this perfect freedom and rest. I 
think we all wanted it, especially Albert, who had got rather run 
down. . . He thinks of returning home on Tuesday, but we 
greatly hope he will be able to stay over the great New Year's tea- 
meeting at Clayhidon that afternoon, when all ‘The Hills’ are to be 
gathered together. It would be such a good opportunity for him to 
see all the dear people. . . Thursday was a lovely day, clear, 
frosty air and brilliant sunshine. We walked to the Monument and 
then on to the Culmstock Beacon Hill. In the evening we went toa 
large gathering of young and old Foxes at Linden; even Grand- 
mamma went with us. Dr. Wilson Fox and his family were there, 
also Mrs. Wakefield and Rachy, besides Wellington people. 
Albert had Bertie out in the perambulator most of this morning, and 
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I was with them part of the time. Auntie, Albert, and I have had a 
happy little Saturday evening time in the ‘ Little Sanctuary.’” 


This was Aunt’s little private sittingroom, and was so 
named by us as it was very frequently used for quiet little 
Bible talks with one and another of the hill-folk as they 
came over for help and advice, and the Lord’s presence 
was manifested as we gathered round Himin prayer. Truly 
an “‘upper room” always to retain a place of warm 
affection in all our hearts! 

The New Year’s meeting referred to in the last is thus 


described :— 
“January 3rd, 1878. 

“ At two o’clock, Auntie. Albert, and I started in the carriage for 
Clayhidon. We were the first, but soon friends came dropping in. 
The afternoon meeting was very good, such a lovely spirit, mostly 
prayerand praise. Albert’s prayer seemed to give the key-note. Tea 
took place in the upstairs schoolroom. Albert and Mr. V. were 
absorbed in Bible subjects till the evening meeting began. . . It 
was crowded, the little room being thrown open,too. Grand- 
mamma came for the evening meeting with Jane. It was 
altogether a very happy, refreshing time, and Albert was very glad 
he was able to stay to be there. It was so nice for him to see all the 
dear people and for them to know ‘ Miss Carrie’s husband!’ . . 
Yesterday J. D. was staying at the Cottage, so between five and 
seven Auntie and I went in and spent with him and W such a happy 
time over Is. xlv. (our chapter for the day). W. took the first verses to 
be typical of Christ and to refer to resurrection, the ‘two-leaved 
gates’ of death, and the grave, having been opened before Him and 
never again shut for His people, and then ver. 3 out of the ‘darkness’ 

-and ‘secret places’ of the grave He has brought up ‘ treasures’ and 
‘hidden riches’ (Matt. xxiii. 44), viz, His Church. I noticed the 
repetition of the expression ‘In the Lord,’ so rare in the Old Testa- 
ment but common in the New. Five things that we have ‘zz the 
Lord, ver. 17, Salvation, ver. 24, Righteousness and Strength, ver. 25, 
Justification and Glory.” 


Several other letters during this visit to ‘‘ The Firs” 
describe the same sort of thing. Many little cottage 
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meetings and gatherings for prayer, when small numbers 
did not seem to lessen the fervour of those who were pre- 
sent. Frequent assurances of constant prayer by these 
dear country people for each member of the family occur 
in the letters. . It was very remarkable how the beloved 
aged grandmother, already eighty-five, would insist on 
accompanying her granddaughter to many of the services, 
and entered most heartily into conversation over the 


Bible. 
On January 14th Carrie closes this series with the 


following :— 


“ To-night we hope to go to the meeting at Cousin Edwards’ cot- 
tage and then to-morrow ome to my beloved! Oh! joyful thought 
of being again ‘together!’ But we have had a very nice time here, 
and Bertie has got on capitally. For me it has been a grand rest 
time, physically, mentally, and spiritually.” 


On January 23rd her second boy Alfred was born. 
From the first he did not appear to be very strong, and 
she refers to him as being “a little restless” when a month 
old. 

To her mother for her birthday : 


“14, Petherton Road, 
“ March 23rd, 1878. 

“What a rest and comfort it is to know every step of the new year 
will be ordered by our loving Father who knows exactly what is best 
for us, and can make no mistake . . Oh! howI thank God for 
giving me sucha Mother. I only hope some of the careful training 
may be reflected in my own little darlings. They are both getting on 
very nicely. Bertie takes a great interest in everything, and shows 
a considerable amount of will, but I think Clara [her much-valued 
nurse who went to her from her old home] is very wise in her deal- 
ings with him, and he is really a very good, happy little fellow and 
devoted to baby. The latteris growing fast and fat; he always 
sleeps two, three, or four hours in the morning, and wakes only two 
or three times in the night. His eyes have shawed a little weakness 
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the last few days. . . This afternoon (Saturday) Albert, Father, 
and I are going to see a display of Doulton’s Pottery that is going 
to the Paris Exhibition, and then tolook at Cleopatra’s Needle.” 


No letters between March and November have come to 
light. This may be accounted for by the fact that during 
that summer and autumn Bessie came back from the 
Continent and stayed with Carrie while breaking up the 
old Stoke Newington home, and therefore correspondence 
between the two sisters ceased. It appears from the 
next letter quoted that Mr. Head was away for three 


weeks on a business tour. 
“ Petherton Road, 
“ November Ist, 1878. 
“ My own dearest Mother,— 

**You will now have heard allabout us from Bessie. It has been 
delightful to have her here. I miss her very much. I hope she will 
give a good account of the chicks. Bertie often talks about ‘Besh 
up-a-down puff-puff’ He still has occasional fits of coughing, but it 
seems to get no worse. Our visit to Mr. Hutchinson on Tuesday 
was encouraging about baby. He says there is nothing permanently 
wrong with his back ; it is simply weak and needstime. . . I 
am longing to get Albert home again ; it seems so long to be without 
him, Ithas been the greatest comfort to have Father ; I don’t know 
how I could have stayed without him. . . How delightful it will 
be to have you within reach again that we may talk over everything. 

- Albert would much have enjoyed a few days with you at 
Lausanne, but business seemed to require him.” 


._ To her mother :— 
“ta, Petherton Road, 
“November 14th, 1878. 

“ Albert got home last Saturday, 4 p.m. instead of 7 a.m., having 
been detained several hours at Calais by the storm on Friday night. 
He sent me two telegrams during the morning to set my mind at rest. 
It was an unspeakable joy to be together again after three weeks’ 
separation. Yes, it isa happy, happy home, and my heait is full to 
overflowing with thanksgiving for the abounding blessings our God 
has bestowed upon us since this day three years, when Albert went 
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with us to St. Jude’s and gave me the little card with ‘A Birthday 
Greeting!’ I little thought what a good, loving husband I was 
about to get. I am thankful to say the boys are better; Bertie is 
really in robust health and spirits and most amusing in his talk. 

The post this morning brought the sad news of the dear old Count 
von der Recke’s death last Sunday. It will be asad loss at Craschnitz 
and to Aunt Maria.” 


At this time it may be noted Carrie was taking an 
active interest in the Invalid Asylum at Stoke Newington, 
and also in the North Eastern Hospital for Children, 
which she visited very frequently. She became a member 
of the Committees in both instances, and her assistance 
was greatly valued. Concerning the Hospital she wrote 


to Bessie :— 
“ November 2oth, 1878. 

“Monday afternoon I went to the N. E. Hospital and took your 
little drawing-books, which gave great delight. I found they have 
several picture books just now, so we are keeping Freda and Edie’s 
for the Christmas tree. I expect we shall have a bazaar in the spring, 
and if so I shall want you all to work this winter. Yesterday I was 
in the District, and intend to have this afternoon there again.” 


To her mother, who was still abroad, for her birth- 
day :— 
“14, Petherton Road, 
“March 25th, 1879. 


“What cause we have for praise and thanksgiving for restored 
health and strength during the past year! And what a joy it will be 
if the new year sees you again in dear old England, with a happy 
home of your own. I do long for this ; it seems so long to have you 
all away. . . Last Tuesday we called on Mrs. Alsop [née 
Christine Majolier, of French origin, and a marked personality 
amongst the Society of Friends at Stoke Newington] to ask if she 
would write and ask Princess Christian to open our bazaar for the 
North Eastern Hospital. While we were there the postman brought 
her a letter from the Duke of Connaught—such a very nice, kind, 
friendly letter in answer to one she had sent him on his marriage. It 
was so very gratifying for her to get such a letter from him on his 
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honeymoon only five days after all the glitter and grandeur of the 
wedding. He said: 


“*<Tt was a real pleasure to me to hear from so good and dear 
a friend of my childhood,’ and he particularly thanked her for 
some ‘charming and appropriate verses’ written by her husband, 
and ended with ‘ Thanking you most sincerely for all your good 


wishes 
; “ “Believe me, dear Mrs. Alsop, 


“Yours sincerely, 
“ « ARTHUR.’ 


“So she felt encouraged to write to the Princess Christian, 
and we are now awaiting her reply. The Bazaar is now fixed for 
June roth and 11th, in Cannon Street Hotel. . . . Last Wednes- 
day evening we had a very nice Bible Reading at Mr. Hankin’s. A 
great many were there, and Father’s absence was much regretted. It 
is the last for this season. On Friday L. J. came to lunch with me, 
and I took her to the meeting at Stafford Rooms [for the Deepening 
of Spiritual life]. It was a particularly lovely meeting. Mr. Moore 
was in the chair, Mr. Hopkins gave the address, and Mr. Fox closed 
with prayer. We went with the trio afterwards to tea at a lady’s 
house, and there we met Miss Henry (from Bonchurch, Isle of Wight.) 
She seems well, and very busy with classes, &c, and wished her 
love to all your party. . . . Bertie gets on famously with his 
talking, and baby certainly develops very much, though not yet s¢vong 
in his back. We have got a ‘jumper’ for him, which he enjoys 
very much, and he sits up in his high chair with us at tea. He is 
a most happy, loving little fellow.” 


To the same :— 

** April, 15th, 1879. 
As the Princess Christian cannot come to the opening 
of the Bazaar, we are asking the Duchess of Edinburgh. 
We are thinking of taking the children to Hastings for a reais 
so I went there and back last Saturday to look for lodgings... . 
Yesterday we took Bertie to the Zoological Gardens; he greatly 
enjoyed seeing all the animals and ‘going in the ‘ puff-puff.’ In the 
nursery afterwards he told me he was a ‘keeper feeding the lions.’ 
He constantly plays at being a gardener, or lamplighter, or engine 
driver, or coal-man, or man with organ and monkey. He is most 
imaginative, and such a chatterbox.” 


To the same :— 
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‘* Cromer, 

“ August 5th, 1879. 
. . . We had a charming picnic yesterday to the Black 
Beacon . . . and after sending all the children home, we elders 
remained on the hill watching the glorious sunset, singing, and read- 
ing Albert’s notes of the Keswick Convention, and then came home 
by moonlight. Albert went to Keswick on Monday week and has 
hada most blessed Convention. I am so glad he went, though it 
was very hard to us both to part, but he feels it has not only been 
very refreshing, but a time of real lasting blessing. Messrs. Moore, 
Fox, Webb-Peploe, and Stockmayer seem to have been the principal 
speakers. Russell [afterwards the Rev. E. Bacheler Russell] was 
staying with Albert, and they have gone together to Ambleside, &c. 
- . . We leave here on Friday (D.V.), and then soon must begin 
the horrors of moving! . . . Bertie begins to enquire about 
everything and wants to know how things are made, sometimes 
asking, ‘What makes boys?’ He delights in driving the donkeys or 
doing anything that ‘big boys’ do.” 
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To her sister Bessie :— 
“ta, Petherton Road, 
“ August 15th, 1879. 
“Itis splendid to hear you are really thinking of coming home this 
autumn. I long for the time. But you will never see us in ¢hzs 
house again. We are already busy about carpets, curtains, etc., and 
hope to get into 129, Grosvenor Road in about a fortnight.” 


To her mother :— 
‘Grosvenor Road, N., 


‘September 2oth, 1879. 


[After describing the new house and its rooms in detail] ‘ Now I 
hope I have not given you a too glowing description of our new home, 
but at first it was such a real trial to be turned out of our old one, on 
which we had spent so much, that I know you will rejoice with us in 
the feeling that our Heavenly Father has provided something better 
for us. Of course, the trains may be considered the chief drawback, 
but we hardly notice them, and they do not even disturb the children 
at night, but form an endless amusement for them by day. We had 
a very happy gathering of friends here on Tuesday evening to ‘‘con- 
secrate” the house. Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. Moore, 
Major Malan, and others that we asked were still out of town, but we 
had our brother George Head and his wife, Mr. Hankin, and other 
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friends in the neighbourhood—altogether eighteen. It wasa partic- 
ularly bright, happy time. Allseemed ofone mind. Many prayers were 
offered on our behalf, and Mr. Hankin concluded by asking each one 
all round to give us a text. The evening filled our hearts with 
thankfulness. The dear boys are making good progress. Alfie is 
such a bright little sunbeam. I think he is one of those children 
that will always be good. Bertie is very intelligent, and with all his 
will and boyishness, he has a very sweet and tender disposition.” 


CHAPTER X 


‘‘ Rejoicing in hope ; patient in 
tribulation ”’ Rom. xii, 12, 


1879-1881. 


ISS BOYD BAYLY has kindly sent me 
Recollections extending over a long period, from 
which I shall quote as opportunity arises. The 

first takes us back to the school days, but also leads 
us on to the early married life, and is as follows :— 


“For early recollections of our dear Carrie you will have already 
much better material than I can give. In her schooldays I had very 
little to do with her, except when I gave her drawing lessons, and found 
her most responsive to everything that helped her to see Nature 
with more intimate observation. My 7échauffées of Ruskin found an 
eager listener. But there I think the artistic passion stopped, with 
her; she was content to see and love, with no real craving to 
transcribe. 

“ Like everyone else, from her childhood up, I found it a pleasure 
to have anything to do with her—she was so absolutely reliable, as 
well as sunny; and I heard much of her from my younger sisters, 
who were her companions at school. It would certainly have fallen 
like a thunderbolt upon the household for either her or Bessie to 
have been convicted of doing wrong. But Carrie’s merry, girlish 
ways veiled the depths within her, and the few years’ difference between 
us in age—nothing in middle life—made a great step when we were 
both in our teens. I knew her better afterwards when she paid us 
visits, still it was a revelation to us when, after the death of our dear 
Julia, whom she loved so much, she sent us extracts from her own 
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bright girl, full of life and health and frolic, had set her heart upon 
things above as earnestly as Julia, who lay waiting within sight of the 
Presence Chamber of the King. Carrie, with an earthly future 
before her, had looked into that Presence too, and was already learn- 
ing ‘in heart and mind thither to ascend, and with Him continually 
dwell,’ all the days of her earthly pilgrimage. 

‘In the short interval betweenJulia’s death and our leaving England 
for the winter, she came over to see us again, and there in the hallowed 
room from which two had gone to glory within half a year, we knelt 
in prayer together. Then she asked me to write to her, in Julia’s 
place, and I rejoiced to feel that we should not lose touch with this 
dear sunbeam-child—always one of the dearest in the circle of my dear 
mother’s Barnet children. They were all sunbeams on our path to 
the last, but Carrie was sunshine without a cloud. 

“Several times during the following year she came, filling my sick 
room with echoes of the glorious things to be heard outside. All her 
life she was a delightful reporter. Sometimes when hearing people tell 
of good things, one is tempted to feel like Mrs. Whitney’s little Irish 
girl, sighing because ‘ There were such good times in the world, and 
she wasn’t in’em!’ But Carrie’s descriptions, whether of mountains 
or meetings, made one feel almost as if one had been there; she 
brought away some of the blessing or the refreshing for those who 
stayed at home. 

“Tn the autumn I went to warmer climes ; and far off in New Zealand 
in 1876, came a letter full of joy and thanksgiving, telling of her happy 
engagement. Another followed, rapturous, to say, after her marriage, 
‘It’s better furtheron’! It was beautiful to see how God cam answer 
His children’s full surrender by filling high their cup with joy, not 
sorrow. One who loved her has written: ‘Not many have such a record 
to leave of unsullied, blissful, useful married life as had this dear 
soul, who, being so utterly devoted to the Lord, was rewarded by Him 
with the fulfilment of all His richest promises.’ 

“Hers too, was arich inheritance of blessing from past generations 

utterly devoted to the Lord.’ She lived and moved almost entirely 
among those who loved and feared Him—honoured Him with their 
lives and substance and were honoured of Him. So that the darkest 
sorrows of life hardly approached her ; she knew them only by going 
forth to meet the lost. 

‘Truly we rejoiced in her new joy, and yet there was just a tinge 
of pain to think that we had lost our dear girl ; for the rest of her life 
Carrie would be—married. With the first sight of her in her own 
home, that regret vanished—she was the very same old Carrie—as 
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simple-hearted in her glee over her baby, as ever she had been at 
school. She took me round the charming little house that had been 
chosen and furnished and entered with prayer, and told me how, when 
people praised it, she thought ‘ Of course it is in good taste, when we 
prayed about every bit of it.’ 

“Best of all she seemed still to want her old friends, to make her 
happiness complete, as much now as ever. She always clung to her 
father’s house ; the ‘ daughter was a daughter all the days of her life.’ 
And her husband was one of a thousand for welcoming all she loved 
as though they all belonged to him. Very pleasant are my recollec- 
tions of that first sweet home, which became my ‘hotel’ whenever I 
went to Mildmay, except at Conference time, when it was full; and 
I remember how affectionately dear Mrs. Pennefather used to speak 
of Mr. and Mrs. Head’s readiness to do any service in the parish, or 
in connection with the Deaconess’ work. For some time Mr. Head 
took the Sunday morning service at the Memorial Cottage Hospital 
—a service greatly appreciated by patients and nurses. Carrie’s out- 
side labours were less at that time than at any other period of her 
life. Besides the care of the little ones, her husband’s mother was 
the object of constant solicitude, visited daily by son or daughter-in- 
law, though her home was a mile from theirs. Thus was she led 
from the first to make the use of her own home one of the chief 
elements in her service for Christ. In this her husband entirely 
concurred. Neither of them ever held back the other from any 
service at home or abroad, which could fitly be undertaken, In 
these early days Mr. Head was specially impressed by one of the 
traits of a good man given in Ps.xv. ‘He . . . maketh much of 
them that fear the Lord.’ I remember Carrie’s suggesting, with 
some hesitation, that a rather tiresome person, who had no claim 
but loneliness, should be asked to join an excursion, and his instant 
response: ‘ Well, my love, make much of them that fear the Lord.’ 
Those words were often on his lips then.” 


One happy result of the change to Grosvenor Road 
was that the larger rooms of this house could be used for 
all sorts of gatherings for the glory of God. Among the 
earliest were meetings for City clerks and other young 
men in business, who were welcomed to pleasant 
hospitality and social intercourse, followed by a “straight 
talk.” One letter says :— 
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‘Our next Young Men’s Meeting is fixed for February 13th, when 
Mr. Moore will (D.V.) give an address on ‘ Daniel a Model for Men 
of Business. I am busy sending out more than eighty invitations.” 

At another time the Rev. E. A. Stuart was asked to 
address the Young Men, and other well-known speakers 
on other occasions. 

Also during the Mildmay Conferences their house, 
besides its unbounded hospitalities, was always the 
rendezvous of those specially interested in the Movement 
for the Deepening of Spiritual Life. Many would be 
invited to dinner and tea, and immediately after the 
earlier meal a little Consecration Meeting was held, when 
such men would be present as Pastor Theodore Monod 
(of Paris), the Revs. E. H. Hopkins, E. W. Moore, and 
C. A. Fox, Dr. and Mrs. Bruce (of Persia), the Rev. J. B. 
Figgis, Mr. Bowker, Dean Freemantle (of Ripon), Mr. 
Spencer Walton, Mr. Bacheler Russell, and many others, 
including a large number of local lady workers. 

In the winter of 1879-80, having returned from our 
long sojourn on the Continent, we spent some months at 
Brighton. During this time Carrie paid us several visits 
and became deeply interested in the work carried on by 
Mrs. Gates among the railway men there. She began to 
think whether something similar might not be set on foot 
for the men of the North London Line, which she and 
Mr. Head used so much. On February gth, 1880, she 

wrote to Bessie, who was at Barnstaple, staying with Mr. 
Robert Chapman :— 


“T am hoping to get up a tea for the railwaymen on this line. 
Captain Moreton has promised to undertake the arrangements if I 
find the money! There area great many men, probably about 1,000. 
They have been much on my heart ever since I was at Brighton, and 


I 
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now the way seems opening. I want to ask prayer that every step 
may be ordered by the Lord, and that, if the thought is from Himself, 
He will carry it through with the result of many souls being brought 
to Him.” 


That winter was exceptionally foggy, and much 
sympathy was felt for the railway men, especially the 
poor fellows who had to be out for twenty, or even thirty, 
hours at a stretch, laying down fog-signals. This being 
a matter that appealed to all travellers, a collecting book 
was sent round the immediate neighbourhood with the 
following inscription :— 


“TEA FOR RAILWAY MEN.” 


“It is proposed to invite all the men employed on the 
North London Railway to a tea, to be given on two 
evenings in April. The large rooms at the Conference 
Hall, Mildmay Park, have been kindly lent for the 
purpose. 

‘‘ There are more than 1,000 men engaged on the Line, 
and the cost of such a Tea will exceed £50. It is 
believed that many will feel an interest in the men whose 
lives have been often endangered by the fogs of the past 
winter, and will be willing to contribute towards giving 
them a happy evening. 

** A collector will call in the course of a few days, or, if 
preferred, contributions may be sent direct to Albert A. 
Head, Esq. 

‘* March, 1880.” 


It is interesting to find that, through this appeal and 
from fellow passengers on the line, who responded very 
heartily, subscriptions came in for the whole amount 
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required except 7s. gd., which Carrie madeup. Counting 
the two occasions together, 674 men were present, which 
was a very fair proportion out of the one thousand 
employées. The teas were repeated in 81, ’82, 83, even 
after Mr. and Mrs. Head had moved to Richmond. 

Carrie next obtained permission from the authorities to 
assemble the men who were willing to come, to a Bible 
Class on Sundays in one of the Waiting Rooms at the 
Terminus, and this class she continued for some consider- 
able time. She always walked the long distance in order 
to avoid the possibility of any one being able to throw it 
in her face that she was making work for the Company’s 
servants on the Sabbath Day while at the same 
time teaching them to obey in all things the Law 
of God. 

These efforts materially assisted in the formation of the 
now world-wide Railway Mission, which is organised 
throughout this country and in the Colonies, having its 
own Mission Halls, Monthly Magazines, and Conferences. 
Throughout her life Mrs. Head kept in close touch with 
this Mission, attending the Conferences with Mr. Head, 
and very frequently speaking on the same platform with 
him. But it was perhaps the influence of her own 
personality coming in contact with the scattered and 
‘oft-times lonely workers which accomplished most. She 
would never lose an opportunity of inviting them to her 
house, or of being present at the workers’ meetings and 
teas, where she was the very life and centre of all, giving 
her sympathy to those who needed it, and sharing her 
own joys wherever possible. How widely this was felt 
has been evidenced by the very large number of sorrowing 
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letters received from all parts of the kingdom since her 
“Translation.” 

A few more of Miss Bayly’s recollections unfold to us 
another side of Mrs. Head’s life during this and a 


succeeding period. She says :— 


“In the summer of 1879 the shadow that was to chequer their 
sunny life, though zever darkening it, began to steal across the 
path, through increasing tokens that suffering was in store for both 
theirchildren. For the next twelve years they were hardly ever free 
from anxiety about their health. From the first this heavy trial was 
accepted, not only without a murmur, but with absolute confidence 
that God’s will was best. 

“Tt happened that just after the first warnings of serious mischief 
had been given, I went for a fortnight to stay with Carrie and the 
children at Cromer, when Mr. Head had to return to town. She was 
getting her full share of a mother’s broken nights and watchful days, 
and earnestly seeking for wisdom to deal with sickness and frailty 
—all her home experience had been of health. 

“ T suppose it was partly from our having been together at this 
beginning of her long trial, that in all my recollections of talks and 
visits, the children came first. While others thought of Mrs. Head as 
the devoted Christian worker and philanthropist, to me she was 
always the young mother, deeply tried, though putting her own pain 
out of sight so completely, it was never allowed to cast a shadow upon 
those who came about her. The baby’s affliction she bore in cheerful 
hope—always looking forward to better times, and rejoicing in the 
child’s sunny spirit—so like her own in brightness and instinctive 
love of the will of God, that this child was the sunbeam of her life. 
But even Her brave spirit quailed before the exceeding suffering that 
was appointed to little Bertie in his terrible attacks of asthma and 
bronchitis. They were brought on so easily that the watch against 
them never relaxed, and had to affect every turn inthe day’s routine. 
Sadly often, the best efforts seemed only todo harm. Change ofair 
would be tried, by medical order, only to find that they had gone to 
a place where the air acted like poison, and the child’s life would be 
in gravest peril before they could get him home again. As time went 
on, however, experience helped them, and the child himself bore his 
troubles buoyantly. 

“ Cut off, as he was, from ordinary boyish pleasures, he had endless 
resources in himself. Very early he developed both mechanical 
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genius and the love of books. He was never dull—never unemployed. 
Needless to say that every taste the children showed was fostered 
and developed, and as years went on, their mother used laughingly 
to declare that her delicate sons were less trouble than boys who hung 
about with their hands before them, not knowing what to do with 
their time. 

“Tt will be asked, How could she find time to do all she did, with- 

out loss to the children? The fact is that during the years when they 
most needed her, she avoided taking up work that would make heavy 
demands on time. An hour’s class or meeting two or three times a 
week did not interfere with the children’s claims ; she had no fashion- 
able life, no merely formal calls to absorb her time. In her absence 
the children had their inestimable nurse, ‘ Clara,’ and it was not bad 
or them to know that they were not the only people in the world. 
The parents’ outside interests re-acted helpfully on them, but they 
were their mother’s first thought and care, and she had them a great 
deal with her, both indoors and out, and gave them lessons herself 
until they were old enough to require other teachers. 

“Long and earnestly did prayers go up from that home that if it 
were possible the cup of suffering might pass from thelittle ones. But 
always we seemed constrained to ask for the dest gifts and leave the 
rest to God. I can hear now the mother’s trembling voice, yielding 
up her will, even in ¢#zs. And the prayers were answered. God 
gave better things than activity and health—love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering —faith that from childhood looked beyond the limits of a 
cramped and crippled life to the triumph of Christ’s Kingdom upon 
earth—and to the child who suffered so much—full deliverance, and 
a long life, even for ever and ever.” 


But here we are anticipating ; the next chapters tell of 
the continuance of this suffering. 


CuapTer XI 


<< Sorrowful yet alway rejoicing 
2 Cor. vi. 10. 


1882-1885. 


N the year 1882 Mr. and Mrs. Head removed from 
| Highbury to Richmond, one of the attractions being 
that Mr. Hanbury and his family had by that time 
settled there. It was also hoped that this residence 
farther out of London would prove beneficial to the boys. 
The parents were a great loss to the parish of St. Jude’s, 
Mildmay, but they long kept up an interest in people and 
things there. 

It was not, however, because they did not find plenty 
of fresh openings for work and service in Richmond under 
the Rev. Evan H. Hopkins. Here they found themselves 
in the midst of a band of most active workers, and many 
new friendships were formed. 

As had been the custom at each move the new home 
at Richmond was consecrated to God by a special 
gathering of friends, clergy and others, to seek His 
blessing upon the life to be lived there, and upon all who 
should come under its roof. And that earnest desire was 
fulfilled. In many ways their home was a centre for all 
good work and open to all who love our Lord Jesus 


Christ. A_ little sentence in a letter of Mrs. Head’s 
- oie 
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describing a very remarkable prayer meeting held there, 
gives an insight into the reality with which it was 
devoted. ‘It 7s good of the Lord to use our house and 
bless His dear people here! It makes us sing more 
heartily than ever ‘ Not my own’! ” 

The Church Army was then making quite a stir in the 
parish of Holy Trinity, led by the Vicar himself, with a 
Church Army captain under him. The meetings were of 
unusual power and interest, and brought rich results in 
the changed lives of notorious drunkards and others. 
Mrs. Head was glad to throw in her lot with the Army, 
and became a member in 1884. The card of membership 
was drawn up in these words :— 

I. LIagree to dedicate myself, spirit, soul, and body to the service 
of the Lord. 


2. I agree to do my utmost, with God’s help, to win souls for 
Christ. 


3. I agree to work in harmony with the aim and principles of 
this Association. 


On this point Miss Bayly adds :— 


“] should like to give two traits of Carrie in the Church Army work 
at Richmond. First her intense interest in seeing how it brought out 
her two sisters, both in speaking and singing—this more than made 
up to her for being laid aside from work herself for some time. Then, 
the pains she took that the plain headgear befitting a member of the 
Army should be pretty and becoming, that young people might see 
* that it was not impossible to adorn themselves in modest apparel. 

“The Church Army work also led the whole family into more active 
sympathy with temperance work. Carrie had been an abstainer in 
practice all her life, but it was not till 1879 that she and her husband 
decided to adhere to the practice on principle. 

“The life at Richmond was quietness itself compared with what 
came after at Corrie Lodge, but of course hospitality went on, up- 
stairs and down. One night Mr. and Mrs. Head brought home two 
new converts from the Church Army, a husband and wife, drunkards, 
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dirty, and wretched, with no food left at their home, and gave them 
a cocoa supper. 

‘*‘Saturday afternoon parties on the river brought a great many 
young people about them. In this, also, they were glad to give proof 
that a consecrated life need not be shorn of any wholesome pleasure, 
and the zest with which they enjoyed it all themselves must have 
heightened the pleasure for everyone else.” 


The early story of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in Richmond is largely connected with Mrs. 
Head. 

A Bible Class for young women had been started in a 
small schoolroom, taken at first by her sister Bessie. 
When Mrs. Head came to live at ‘‘ Sunnyside” in 1882 
it was handed over to her. From that time it was 
always held in her house, on a weekday evening. It 
steadily increased in numbers, but being confined to young 
women employed in houses of business, it was liable to 
many changes. Nevertheless, the average attendance 
was from twenty-five to thirty. She usually conducted 
the class herself, getting the occasional help of a friend, 
but the detail of looking after the girls and visiting them 
was accomplished by her excellent helper and right hand, 
Mrs. Keay. This class was greatly owned of God. His 
presence was felt there, and the girls knew that in Mrs. 
Head they had a real, true friend, one to whom they 
could go for advice on matters spiritual and temporal. To 
them she was always the same, a bright, strong, Christian. 
It was often more like a consecration meeting than a 
class, and many would stay from time to time for talks 
which were most helpful to the Christian girls in deepen- 
ing their spiritual life. Once she gave a series of very 
interesting lessons on the Wanderings of the Children of 
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Israel, and urged her young friends not to be “ border 
Christians” but to “ get right into the Land of Promise.” 

The need of a Young Women’s Institute was much felt 
in Richmond, and the members of the class made it a 
special matter of prayer that someone might be sent to 
form one and carry on that kind of work among the young 
women in houses of business. When Mrs. Head had to 
give up the class in order to go to Mentone with her 
children in 1887 that prayer was answered, and Miss 
Laura Hedley started the first Young Women’s Christian 
Association Institute, which has been kept up by a suc- 
cession of ladies ever since. 

Mrs. Head, who was always expecting to return to her 
loved home at “Sunnyside,” long continued to be a 
member of the Committee, but she was never again able 
to take an active part in the work. 

Another branch of service in which she shared at 
Richmond was “‘ The Ladies’ Association for the Care of 
Girls,’ which soon had to include rescue work, and of 
which Mrs. Head was Hon. Treasurer, and at one time 
Vice-president also. She was not only a Committee 
member, but an earnest sympathetic seeker after these 
pcor girls, though she felt it, as most do, to be the hardest 
bit of work that she had ever touched. Her interest in 
this Association grew out of her visits to the workhouse, 
where she was admitted freely to the women’s wards. 
She was accompanied on Sundays by her sister Nellie, 
who had a very interesting boys’ class there, and after 
they had each done their separate work they met and had 
a few minutes’ ‘‘ talk” in the Casual Ward. The inmates 
were often very indifferent, but the permission having been 
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given by the authorities, and the congregation always 
changing, they felt it most desirable to continue the 
effort. 

It was very delightful in these days to be again living 
so near to each other. Carrie had desired from the first 
to live within easy reach, but very frequently causes arose 
to keep us further apart. How we remember those few 
years of happy and constant intercourse—the Saturday 
afternoon walks in Richmond Park! The hours spent on 
the river with a picnic tea under the trees while the boat 
was moored to the bank! The young peoples’ parties, 
when Albert and Carrie gathered around them congenial 
spirits from among the younger portion of the congrega- 
tion with whom we were all so much associated in work ! 
And a score of other cheerful memories ! 

But it was not all prosperity and sunshine. The suffer- 
ing and delicacies of the two boys often caused great 
anxiety, and this state of things necessarily brought in an 
undercurrent of sadness without which Carrie’s life would 
have seemed to be one stream of sunlit joy. There were 
also deeper shadows, the keen edge of disappointment 
known only to mothers, when precious gifts received from 
above were as quickly removed to the glory beyond. This 
was especially the case in 1883, when the gift wasa little 
daughter, so earnestly longed for by the dear mother, into 
whose living face she could gaze but once, and the spirit 
had taken its flight. ; 

God only knows the grief that was felt and the degree of 
triumphant resignation which glorified Him “in the fires.” 

In the Cemetery at Richmond a little cross bearing the 
name ‘‘ Angelica”’ marks a sacred spot. 
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The summer holiday of 1882 was spent in Switzerland 
and proved very happy and refreshing. The following 
extracts are taken from Mrs. Head’s journal: 


“July 7th, 1882.—We (Albert and Carrie) left home in a cab for 
Holborn Viaduct, where we got the Io o’clock train to Dover ez voute 
for Switzerland. After all the rush and business of the last two or 
three weeks it was indeed delightful to feel we were off for a month’s 
holiday ! the key-note in our minds being ‘ My presence shall go with 
thee, and I will give thee vest.” 

“On looking out at 6 a.m. (July 87%) it was so lovely to find our- 
selves in the midst of Swiss scenery—pine-clad hills, grassy slopes, 
and picturesque villages. . . At last the clouds lifted, and A. 
exclaimed ‘There are the snowy mountains!’ and such a heavenly 
vision of snowy heights lit up with gleams of sunshine appeared for 
a few minutes that we could not help shouting ‘Oh! it is glory.” 

“ July 1oth.—We reached Interlaken and booked our luggage, and 
then walked through the streets to find Griinenwald, the old coach- 
man we used to employ. He was much pleased to be remembered 
after five years. . . At 2.30 we set off in his comfortable little car- 
riage for Lauterbrunnen. We made a detour by Bonigen to see 
Aunt Charlotte’s friend Mrs. Amman Bernet, who gave us a warm 
welcome and information about Christian work in many directions.” 

“July 11¢i.—As we began to ascend the little Scheidek the rain 
came and all looked dull and gloomy. But soon after we left the 
Scheidek Hotel the sun came out and the clouds began to lift, and 
near the Wengenalp Hotel, just facing the glorious range of the 
Jungfrau, Monch and Eiger, Mr. J., Albert, and I sat down on some 
stones to enjoy the magnificent scene. The sun shone with power 
and we watched the clouds rise off the snow and glaciers till at last 
we saw the summits of the Eiger and Monch, and the lovely Silber- 
horner stood out in brilliant clearness. Oh! it was too lovely to 
leave ; and it was so restful just to sit and gaze and drink it in, occa- 
sionally giving vent in a note of praise. When at last we had to 
turn our faces homeward, the views up the Lauterbrunnen Valley and 
Beatenberg were most exquisite, all bathed in sunshine, and that 
wondrous blue distance contrasting with the pure white snow peaks 
all around.” 

“ July 13th.—In the afternoon Mr. and Mrs. J., Albert and I went 
to pay one last call on dear old Frau Lauener. She was so delighted 
to see us, and made us sit and talk with herin her balcony. She 
showed us Uncle and Aunt’s room, which is now occupied by Miss 
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Havergal’s sister. She came in from a walk while we were there, 
and was most kind and friendly, and so pleased to speak of her 
‘darling sister’ and show her photo and writings. We had toleave 
for tea-time, and it was quite touching to receive the dear old saint 
(Fr. Lauener’s) blessing and greeting. 

“The light on the Jungfrau was most beautiful in the evening, and 
drew us all out to watch it change from gold to pink and then fade 
away, leaving the pale white against the deep blue. Pastor Fisch and 
his wife (our friends from Berne) had arrived, and we all had a final 
hymn and prayer together before parting.” 


“ Sunday, July 16th.—Another brilliant morning, but it clouded 
over, and the afternoon became very wet and stormy. The Sabbath 
rest came very acceptably after our week’s work, and we did not 
get up until 8 o’clock. We went to the English service at the hotel 
de l'Aigle Noir, which was very hearty (sixty or seventy present), and 
a very nice earnest sermon from Dr. Morgan, the present Chaplain. 
We stayed Communion and afterwards spoke to various friends. The 
rain now keeps us from going to see Auntie’s lame guide, C. Inabnit. 
We had promised him, in passing on Saturday, that we would try and 
spend a little more time with him on Sunday, but it rained so fast we 
could not goas it was a long way from our hotel over the fields. 

“In the evening we called for friends and went to a Bible Read- 
ing with Dr. Morgan, and we had a very happy time over part of 
Heb. ii.” 

“July 17th.—A wet morning. We had a nice talk with Johann 
Jossi, who has a warm recollection of Auntie, showed us a Christ- 
mas card from her, &c., and we talked over future expeditions if we 
return to Grindelwald. All the guides and hotel servants are so 
pleased with the books and texts we brought as well as the children 
everywhere. After 1 o'clock dinner and good-byes all round, we 
started off in a ‘one-hoss shay’ to drive to Interlaken. It was not 
raining, but the clouds were low; still the views in the Grindelwald 
Valley were very lovely ; it is so green and varied and picturesque- 
We had telegraphed Griinenwald to meet us at Interlaken, and he 
drove us up to Beatenberg. We marked the old familiar spots as 
we came up. Albert walked a good deal by the short cuts through 
the wood. The distant mountains were all hidden, till just as we 
reached the Alpenrose the clouds parted across the Jungfrau, reveal- 
ing a dazzling white tract of snow in sunshine. It was like a peep 
into heaven, so exquisitely beautiful! Frau and Herr Brunner 
received us most warmly, inquiring after all the family, and Herr B. 
said that hardly a day had passed without their speaking of us.” 
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“ Tuesday, July 18th.—I was awakened at 5, and could see from my 
bed the snowy peaks in sunshine, and going to my window beheld 
the most exquisite scene, beneath a cloudless blue sky. This dear, 
lovely spot really surpasses all my recollections of its beauties, not- 
withstanding all we have seen in the last week. It is such perfect 
peace, and delicious to think of staying a week. . . In the after- 
noon we sat and wrote in our pretty room till past five, and then went 
to see some of the cottagers, who gave us such a warm welcome and 
greeting as soon as they recognised us.” 


“ Saturday, July 22nd.—We went to Herr Amman, who was most 
kind and pleasant. He is such an earnest Christian man, and showed 
us the Mission Room he has joining his house for Sunday School and 
meetings, in all of which he has very little sympathy or help from 
others. We saw his wood-carving factory with the men at work, 
and then he took us in his boat on the lake for three-quarters of an 
hour, he and Albert rowing; it was all so pretty and peaceful. 
Meanwhile he had sent to get a carriage to take us back to Inter- 
laken, as the time of the trains did not fit, but on our return we 
found there was not a carriage to be got ; they were all out. So we 
had to walk; but first we went upstairs again to see Frau Amman 
and then had a little prayer together and parted with their warm 
entreaties that we would come again. They both sent all sorts of 
loving messages to Aunt Charlotte.” 

“ Sunday, July 23rd.—Another bright morning. We went to the 
English service at Hotel Bellevue. . . . Directly after dinner we 
went to Anna Gaffner, who was waiting to take us to the Sunday 
School Festival. A little off the road, some way down, we found a 
most delightfully ‘picturesque gathering—about 200 children and 
parents in the pretty Swiss dress sitting on the grassy slope, with 
Herr Vetter, an earnest young evangelist, standing under the shadow 
of a great tree, preaching to them. We crept up and sat on the 
ground amongst them, and, after an earnest exhortation to the 
children, and also the parents, they sang some hymns very prettily 
(from ‘Frohe Botschaft’). | Then there seemed a pause, a few 
minutes to spare, so Albert got up and asked if he might say a few 
words, to the great delight of the people, many of whom remembered 
us. He closed with an earnest appeal of all to ‘come to the 
Saviour,’ and then they sang that hymn. At the end there was such 
a hand shaking. A number of bright young women from Habkern 
gathered round me so warmly, and I had to tell them it was my sister 
who had the meeting, and one said, ‘Elizabeth? I have a letter from 
her’ Another said she had a letter from Miss Trotter, and then 
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they sent no end of loving messages of gratitude and remembrance, 
but it is difficult to understand all their patois.” 

“We looked at the room where the meetings are now held ina 
chalet near, and then drops of rain made us hasten home, just in time 
to escape a heavy shower. In the evening we had promised 
Anna Gaffner to have a singing meeting in their chalet at 8 o’clock, 
SO we went and saw various groups waiting about to come in, until 
some time after Anna arrived, and then they all poured in—men, 
women, and children—till every available seat was occupied, on beds, 
stove, forms and chairs, and about forty were crammed in. The 
singers and A. and I sat round the table and little swinging lamp, 
and thus we spent a very happy hour and a half, the girls singing 
very sweetly Sankey’s hymns, and Albert spoke about them or verses 
in the Bible between, thus making much variety, and they all seemed 
extremely happy and reluctant to break up. They are such dear, 
warm-hearted people, almost like the dear Blackdown people. It 
was a very happy Sunday.” 


Mr. Head writes :— 


“ 4gpischhorn, Sunday, July 30th.—There was early Communion 
at 8.30, then practising chants and hymns at 9.30. Service at eleven. 
Luncheon at one. A Bible-reading at two. After this we gathered 
our guides and some of the ‘ Dienerschaft’ into a hay and straw loft 
and sang some of Sankey’s hymns in German to them, and set forth 
to them the ‘glad tidings of the Gospel.’ One by one dropped in 
afterwards, till we had nearly thirty in that ‘upper room. A Mr. 
Russell, curate to Mr. Bosanquet, of Folkstone, was a great help to 
us in the singing, and all seemed heartily to enjoy it. Afternoon 
service followed at five. Both morning and evening Mr. Holroyd 
gave us a capital address, well suited to the congregation, which 
withal was not large. Dinner 6.30, and a chat with friends closed a 
most happy Sunday. There were many Christians there, and where 
we had not anticipated it. We were truly thankful for this fresh 
proof of the Lord’s leading and loving kindness.” 

“Beatenberg, Thursday, August 3rd.—After tea, about 8.30, Albert 
and I slipped out to see Anna Gaffner, according to promise, where 
we found twenty assembled for a little farewell meeting. The girls 
sang very nicely, and Albert spoke between. We find this quite the 
easiest way to take a meeting in a foreign language. They were very 
pleased to have Bessie’s message, and wished,their hearty greetings 
in return, and they hope to see her again. They are such dear, 
warm-hearted people—it was quite sad to part.” 
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There seems to be nothing of very marked interest to 
record of 1884, until July, when Mr. and Mrs. Head took 
rooms at Keswick for the Convention, and invited several 
of their friends to join them. It was rather a ‘‘ young 
people’s party,” and very happy we were, especially in 
our times of prayer and praise after meals. 

The summer holiday was spent at New Quay, Corn- 
wall, where we joined forces. We met there the Rev. 
George Head and his family, the Rev. W. Fleming 
Stevenson and his family, and others. We soon became 
acquainted through services held on the sands, and very 
earnest little prayer meetings and Bible readings among 
the young folk followed. To me it was a time to be 
much remembered, as I was about to start for Zenana 
work in India. 

Very great was the sympathy shown by my beloved 
brother-in-law and sister in this enterprise, and never 
shall I forget the loving way in which they gathered 
friends together at ‘‘ Sunnyside’ on October 14th to bid 
me and my fellow-missionaries God-speed on our start 
the next day. 

How many such gatherings have since then been wit- 
nessed under their roof! In connection with a very 
great variéty of Societies, and under various circum- 
stances, God’s dear children have been commended to His 
loving care in their far-distant spheres, and faithfully 
followed by prayer. 

The next sorrow in the family was the death of our 
beloved and greatly valued Aunt Maria (née Countess von 
der Recke), who passed away in March, 1885, leaving her 
husband and one son deeply to mourn her loss, She was 
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one of the sweetest and most earnest of Christians, and 
never wearied of seeking to serve her heavenly Master. 
She had a most lovely face—charming features and 
beautiful expression. Refinement and spirituality were 
combined in her countenance, which, in spite of many 
trials and not very strong health, was radiant with the 
love of God. The little family were just settling into 
a new home in Berlin (where she hoped to spend many 
years in useful service), when she caught cold and died of 
pneumonia. Bessie at once went out to help our uncle 
to pack up and wind up affairs in Berlin, as he had 
no heart to live there longer, and this is the occasion to 
which the following letters refer. They also bring betore 
us some of the special interests connected with life at 
‘* Sunnyside.” 


To her sister, Bessie :— 
“ Marine Parade, Brighton, 
“March 17th, 1885. 


“We are much interested in your letter telling of your safe arrival 
at Craschnitz. How pleasant it must be to be amongst the dear ones 
there. Do write and tell me about everyone, when you have time. 
Weare much concerned to hear how ill Uncle has been. I am sure it © 
will be a comfort to him to have you—it must all be so sad for him 
just now. 


“Well, it is a rest to feel we are each in the right place, but I little 
knew what I was in for in taking your place here. Mother has had 
quite a sharp attack of bronchitis, and has been in bed since Wednes- 
day night, and I have never let the fire out day or night. Of course 
I do everything for her, and she has some nourishment every two 
hours. . . I don’t know when I shall get home; I think it is best 
for me to Stay till she is able to get up and dress herself. . . Albert 
is very good in wishing me to stay as long as Mother wants me, and 
says they are getting on all right. .- . On Sunday morning I 
stayed in, and in the afternoon went to Mrs. Gates’ meeting (for rail- 
way men at the Station) which was crammed.” 
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To the same :— 
“Sunnyside, Richmond, 


“ March 24th, 1885. 


“T left Brighton by the five o’clock train on Saturday. Mother was 
better, but still weak, and not yet out of her room. I found Bertie 
and Alfie had both been in bed with colds—Bertie asthma, and Alfie 
croup! So it was quite time I came home, as Albert had been nurse 
and mother and doctor at nights. . . On Sunday afternoon I had 
a nice time with your men [Bessie’s Bible Class] ; only twenty-five 
there. Several gave thanks for blessing received at the Confirmation 
on Friday, and all who took part prayed for you. . . . Astroke 
from the Oxford crew, and one from the Cambridge crew, are 
expected at the (Church Army) Hall next Sunday evening, and some 
undergraduates all this week.” 


To the same :— 


“ Sunnyside, 
“March 31st, 1885. 

“ . . Bertie has a very bad attack of asthma; has been in bed 
since Saturday, and only likes to be read to, so besides taking the 
meetings I seem to getnothing done. . . Sunday wasa grand day. 
I stayed with Bertie in the morning, and in the afternoon had a nice 
time with yourméen. . . I came home totea, and at six o’clock 


started off again for the Hall. It quickly filled up whilst we sang 
hymns, and by seven every seat, chair, and step was occupied, anda 
large number standing at the bottom. It was splendid to hear six or 
seven of these fine, young University men get up and tell how they 
had been brought to Christ, and plead with others to come too. S 
spoke first.; then H., an ‘out and out’ Christian, who had gone all 
lengths in sin, but three years and a half ago was saved, and now he 
is soon going to Central Africa as a Missionary. Yesterday I went 
tothe Band of Hope. The children were delighted with your letter— 
there were a nice number there. This evening I have the Police 
Class, and to-morrow my girls [Y.W.C.A.]._ I szad/ be glad to have 
a sister at home again!” 
April 7th, 1885, Good Friday. 

“We had a very nice sermon from Mr. Hopkins. Mr. Wilcox came 
to dinner, and in the afternoon Albert and I went for a walk in the 
Park, but on the way found an open-air meeting going on by the Star 
and Garter. Afterwards C. G. and B. G. came to tea, and we had a 
very happy time of singing and prayer together, and then they went 
off to distribute tracts at the Railway Station. . . On Saturday 
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Albert and I went to the Cemetery taking a little polished oak cross 
with ‘Angelica’ in raised letters, and I had made a wreath of violets 
and primroses to lay on the little grave for Easter. The old man at 
the lodge put up the cross while we were there, and it looks very nice. 
Easter Day was a beautiful day. Bright service and very good sermon 
from Mr. Hopkins on ‘The Walk to Emmaus.’ Altogether at the 
four Communions that day there were 549 Communicants.” 


“ April 14th, 1885. 
“Bertie is much better now, but not out yet. To-night we have 
the Young Men’s meeting here—about twenty-five have accepted, but 
most of the unconverted are too scared to come. We hope Mr. 
Bacheler Russell is coming.” 


The summer holiday was again spent in Switzerland, 
and here follow some extracts from the journal. The 
party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Head, Mrs. Gates, Miss 
Alice Martin (Mrs. Tracey), Miss Janette Carlile, and 
our sister Bessie. The three latter received from Albert 
the following names during the journey: A. M. was 
‘Mlle. toujours gaie” ; J. C., ‘‘ Mlle. de bon espoir” 
(never having been in Switzerland before), and B., ‘‘ Mlle. 
toujours la méme.”’ 


“Friday, July 3rd. Paris—After visiting the Church of St.Roch with 
its wonderful sculptures and paintings we felt inclined for a cup of 
coffee, and thought we would try a café on the Boulevard. It was 
strange to sit at a table by a busy street, but imagine the outrage to 
our “ Blue Ribbon ” feelings when the waiter produced a little tray 
with four high glasses and a little bottle of brandy in the middle. A 
pot of coffee soon followed, but he said the milk had all turned sour 
so none of us could manage more than a few sips of café nozr. 

“ At 8.15 we left for the station. We found the train already full, 
so waited patiently whilst Albert went to the station master, who was 
very gracious, and soon ordered another carriage to be put on. We 
immediately took possession of one compartment, but one Swiss young 
lady got in too—and remembering Bessie’s solitary journey the night 
before, we felt we must be charitable. Béfore long we began singing 
softly, and toour joy she began joining in, and we found she came 
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from near Geneva, and knew many of Sankey’s hymns. So we sang 
and prayed, and then settled off to sleep.” 

“ Sunday, July 5th. Clarens.—We went to the English service, but 
finding the room locked, and the clergyman gone away for a month, 
we invited an English lady and little girl, who were also disappointed, 
to come to our hotel, and we had a service and sermon from ‘ Rev. 
A. A. Head’ and Sankey’s hymns! In the evening we sang hymns 
to the great delight of our German lady and hotel people.” 


“ Wednesday, July 11th. Arolla.—Mtrs. Gates, Albert and I, withthe 
guide, went up the green mountain side and took our lunch. The 
sun was hot, and the views over the mountains were lovely. After 
mounting to some height we witnessed a most interesting sight—the 

Alpassion’ of the cattle. Wesaton a rock about an hour to watch. 
It was the day on which all the peasants from the valleys brought 
their cattle up to the high pastures for the summer. Over sixty cows 
and a most picturesque group of about twenty peasants had assem- 
bled on a green plateau. They first choose a ‘Queen’ among the 
cattle for the year. This is done by setting last year’s ‘ Queen’ 
in the arena, and then bringing one after another of the large cows to 
fight with her. This trial of strength was most amusing, as they 
pushed their heads together until one gave up and walked away. Her 
Majesty conquered each time, and thus remained ‘Queen’ for this year. 
She was a beautiful creature. When that was decided, all the lesser 
cattle fought together, and a general melée ensued without their really 
hurting each other. It is a wonderful instinct that they know on that 
day in the year only they are allowed to do so.” 


“ Friday, July 17th—A day to be remembered all one’s life. 
Called at one o’clock, we dressed quickly, and crept down in slippers 
to a breakfast of bread and milk by candle light, and after a short 
prayer by Mr. Burton we went out into the darkness just at two 
o’clock. The two guides and porter each had a lantern, besides sacks 
of provisions, ropes, and ice axes. 

“The stars were brilliant, but there was no moon, and we had to 
keep very near the lanterns to find our way up the rough and steep 
mountain path. On and on and up and up we went, in solemn silence. 
At the end of an hour a faint streak of light showed the appearance 
of dawn, and in another hour it was light enough to put out the 
lanterns and hide them under a rock to be recovered on our way back. 
The pink and yellow of the eastern sky and then the sunrise lighting 
up the snow peaks were very lovely, but the air was cold, and it was 
a very stiff climb up to the top of the Col de Pied Matten, which we 
reached about five o’clock. . . 
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“ We descended by a very steep, shaly zig-zag on to the great 
Glacier de Cheillon, and then on, up one snow slope after another and 
across vast fields of snow, all hard and frozen, and still in the shade, 
which was a great help. We were roped together, and some places 
were so steep that steps had to be cut,and in one place we had to be 
very careful, the steps being cut along the top Of a narrow ridge of 
snow, with a precipice of snow on one side anda deep, wide crevasse 
on the other, but we got on all right and returned by a different way 
to avoid it. . . Onand on we went until at last at nine o’clock we 
reached the summit of La Pigne d’Arolla! 

“ The most magnificent view that I have ever seen burst upon our 
gaze, and the morning was simply perfect, as clear as possible in 
every direction. The whole of Switzerland seemed to be at our feet ! 
On one side were Mont Blanc and surrounding mountains ; further 
round were the Diablerets and Dent du Midi; then the Jungfrau, 
Finsteraarhorn, and all the dear familiar Oberland mountains, whilst 
quite near were the Matterhorn, Monte Rosa, and all the Zermatt 
peaks ; and behind us, range after range of the Italian mountains. It 
was curious how all the valleys were lost sight of, and the whole 
panorama looked like vast fields of snow and ice, with grand and 
varied peaks rising out of them. But no words can possibly describe 
the grandeur of such a scene, one can only feel what a privilege and 
pleasure it is to have been allowed to see it once in a life-time. It is 
like another world! The Pigne is 12,471ft. high. A cold wind was 
blowing at the top, so we did not stay very long, but began to descend. 
In coming off the glacier, we ascended the Pas de Chevres, instead of 
Pied Matten, as the former is shorter, but a very stiff bit of rock climb- 
ing, the guide hauling us up bit by bit with the rope. We reached the 
hotel about three o’clock. After tea and a little rest, we were 
perfectly fresh and never once felt tired !” 


‘Hotel Saas Fée, 
“ Sunday, July 26th. 


“Such a bright, happy Sunday. Sunshine inside and out! Com- 
munion in the Salon at eight o’clock, administered by Mr. Webster 
and Mr, Burton. (We had heard that ‘Frank’ Webster was chaplain 
here, and when we met him on the stairs we had a most enthusiastic 
greeting.) 

*“At 10.45 the Salon was filled, and we had a very hearty service 
and earnest sermon by Mr. Webster. Inthe afternoon he had a Bible 
reading in a little wood not far from the hotel. About thirty gathered, 
and sat about on the rocks in full view of the snowy mountains. At 
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the evening service at five, another clergyman read the prayers, and 

then Mr. W. gave a very nice sermon on ‘ Rest.’ There has evidently 
been much interest awakened by his ministry, and people were very 
sorry it was his Jast Sunday.” 


“Monday, July 27th. 

“© Mr. Webster and the ladies of our party went up to the ‘ Gletscher 
Alp,’ a green hill in the midst of glaciers. It was a hot, steep climb, 
but we sat and sang Church Army hymns and choruses, also the 
Te Deum on the highest point ; and had a very happy time. 

‘© After lunch we had a final little meeting in the wood before Mr. 
W. had to leave ex route for London.” 


Cuarprer XII 


‘“A very present help in trouble ”’ 
Ps, xlvi. 1. 
1886-1892. 

N the year 1886, Mr. and Mrs. Head felt compelled 
to follow the doctor’s advice and seek a more 
genial climate for the winter, for the sake of their 

eldest boy, Bertie, who suffered increasingly from 
asthma. Mentone was chosen as the winter home, and 


thither the whole family (with the faithful nurse) repaired 
in the autumn. Mr. Head returned after a few days, 


but the little patty was joined by our mother and our 
sisters Nellie and Freda. 

It seemed almost mysterious that they should have 
been led to this health resort, which was so soon to be 
disturbed by that awful earthquake of February, 1887. 
The strain and suspense caused by the shock, which did 
terrible damage to the villa in which they were staying— 
and the uncertainty of what might follow next—are things 
to be remembered rather than described. But as they 
were graphically described by Carrie at the time, I 
venture to reproduce some of the details :— 


“Praise God we are all safe, but it has been an awful morning... . 
At six o’clock we were awakened by a fearful noise, the house rocking 
about, ceilings falling, walls cracking and everything in the room 
falling about. It was dark, but one realized at once it was an 


earthquake, and as it increased in force it seemed impossible but that 
134 
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the whole house was falling down. Bertie was sleeping in my room, 
and started up saying: ‘What is the matter, Mother?’ I said, 
‘Oh, it will be all right, darling; it’s an earthquake, but we are 
safe in God’s Hand,’ and he said, ‘Oh, yes,’ and was quite calm. I 
feared the roof had fallen in, and directly the shock was over I jumped 
up. I met Mother and Clara in the passage, terrified. Clara’s room 
was dreadfully cracked and covered with débris. I caught up little 
Alfie and put him in my bed, and rushed up to my sisters. The 
stairs were covered with lumps of plaster—almost impassable. .. . I 
had no sooner returned to the children than another slighter shock 
came, so we bundled them up in shawls and bedclothes and all 
rushed down. The ground floor seemed little affected, and we went 
into the nursery with window open, ready to rush out any moment. 
When all was quiet, we managed to fetch some clothes and dress the 
boys. .. . The servants got us some tea and we stayed in the 
garden till 8.30, when breakfast was ready and we had Prayers. 
Before, however, sitting down, another dreadful shock came and 
shook the house to and fro. All rushed out. Clara and the children 
fled into the wood, where I found them, and after a while the servants 
brought out the breakfast, and the boys quite enjoyed the picnic!” 


Ina letter to her sister Lottie in India the story is 
continued :— 


“We spent the morning throwing our things out of the windows 
and packing up in the wood in our boxes, which we had fetched 
down. No one dared to go into the poor, ruined house, and we all 
lunched ‘ Al fresco.’ Happily it was fine and warm and the children 
well. That night Mother and the girls spent in a tent in the olive 
wood, and the children, Clara, and I sat with other ladies in the 
Salon of Hotel Britannia, where I took a room for the rest of our 
time in Mentone. The houses at the far end of the East Bay were 
very little damaged and felt comparatively secure. Mother and the 
girls next day took a ground floor room in the Dépendence of the 
Grand Hotel, and on five mattresses on the floor ten of us spent the 
night in our clothes ready to run out of the window at the first shock. 
Thus we continued till Monday (the earthquake was on Wednesday), 
and then Clara and the boys and I ventured to sleep in our first floor 
bedroom at the Britannia. The strain of those days was dreadful, 
constant slight shocks being felt, and all sorts of reports circulating 
of something worse coming. We felt we 7zus¢t leave Mentone, and 
yet the panic and crowding in the trains was awful, so it was an 
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inexpressible relief when Albert telegraphed that he was coming out 
and would be with us on Wednesday morning.” 


When the telegram announcing his departure was 
received little Alfie said, ‘“‘I don’t mind an earthquake if 
it brings Father here.”” His mother afterwards confessed 
that this had been very much like her own feeling at the 
moment ! 

By the time he came the first frantic rush of fugitives 
was over; travelling was comparatively easy, and they 
soon made up their minds to move to Clarens, onthe Lake 
of Geneva. This proved in every way a reliefand a benefit. 
The children’s health seemed to improve, and they were 
able to return to England again for the summer. 

In this year, 1887, Mr. and Mrs. Head again attended — 
the Keswick Convention, and Bessie was with them. 
This was a marked year in the family history, for it was 
through renewed intercourse with Mr. Hudson Taylor 
during this Convention that Bessie was led to offer her- 
self for the Lord’s work in connection with the China 
Inland Mission. Carrie was in most heartfelt sympathy 
with her, although she felt keenly the pang of the separa- 
tion. Here again was another avenue of interest opened 
up. Missions to the Heathen were beginning to occupy 
her thoughts largely, and every fresh link thus formed 
with the Foreign Field called out her sympathies anew. 

With the return of autumn came also a return to 
Clarens. It was always a very painful experience to 
Carrie to be separated from her beloved husband, but 
they hoped that the health of the children might become 
more established by this second winter in a favourable 
climate. This trial was therefore faced, and the start 
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made in November. This winter at Clarens proved to be 
a very happy and useful one in the Lord’s service. 
Carrie was able to hold a Ladies’ Weekly Bible Reading, 
which was greatly appreciated and was a means of 
definite spiritual blessing to many. One young lady was 
brought to Christ, and for many years kept up a 
correspondence with Mrs. Head. 

Miss Waithman joined them in April, 1888, and they 
soon after moved to Bex, in the Rhone Valley, where 
they saw the Alpine spring flowers to perfection in 
exquisite weather. Most of that summer was spent 
abroad at various places in Switzerland. Mr. Hankin 
was with them for a while at Chamonix as well as at Bex; 
and later in the season they moved to St. Beatenberg. 

In September Bertie was sent to school near Bath, and 
for a time the parents’ hearts were rejoiced, as he 
appeared really stronger and better of the asthma. It 
seemed almost too good to believe, at first, that he could 
actually stand the school life. But alas! it was only for 
three terms, during which he made rapid strides with his 
studies, giving proof already of brilliant intellectual 
powers. Then his health gave way, and on his account 
the parents again let their house at Richmond and planned 
to live for a time in a furnished house at St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. This was in the autumn of 1889. 

The period spent at Holmwood Lodge leaves a very 
happy impression on the mind. Although it was too far 
from town for Mr. Head to be there entirely, he went 
down two or three times a week, and there were com- 
pensations,—in his enjoyment of the place, in very pretty 
and pleasant surroundings, friendly neighbours, a congenial 
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church, and, above all, improvement in the health 
of the two boys. Home life was the more complete, as 
there were not quite so many calls to outward service as 
in other places. The pretty house, with roses climbing 
over the verandah, was quiet and attractive, and the 
addition of a little pony chaise gave opportunities for 
thoroughly enjoying the beautiful country around. It 
was Mrs. Head’s delight, as usual, to share these 
pleasures with many friends, and she was not long at a 
time without a visitor inthe house. She and her husband 
connected themselves with the evangelical church, St. 
Matthew’s, not far from their home. During the two 
and a half years they spent at St. Leonard’s there were 
three different vicars at this church, two of whom were 
removed by death. The third was the Rev. Foster Pegg, 
with whom they had already some acquaintance, having 
met him as Chaplain at Chamonix in 1888, and as 
Missioner at that very church in St. Leonards in Novem- 
ber, 1891. 

In definite work for the Master, Mrs. Head’s energies 
were here called out in connection with the Postal 
Telegraph Christian Association, a branch of which she 
started by inviting the men to a tea and afterwards 
conducting weekly meetings for them. The Railway 
Mission also claimed her special attention, and the 
opening of its Convalescent Home in Hastings was an 
important event in the history of the Mission, greatly 
forwarded by both Mr. and Mrs. Head’s sympathetic 
help. She never ceased to take an interest in the Home, 
which has been greatly appreciated by the men. 

Her assistance was also sought in the work of the 
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Young Women’s Christian Association, and Holmwood 
Lodge was more than once the scene of a large gathering 
of young men belonging to the Bible Class which Mr. 
Head held on the Sunday afternoons. 

Drawing-room meetings she was always ready to give 
in behalf of Missions to any part of the world, belong- 
ing to different Societies. In this, as in almost all she 
did, she was very happy and successful. 

But in Holmwood Lodge fell the greatest shadow of 
her whole life. Her precious eldest son, Bertie, who had 
for so many years battled for life against innumerable 
attacks of asthma, succumbed at the age of fifteen to the 
old malady complicated with influenza. 

Miss Bayly again brings before us a graphic picture of 
the home life in her reminiscences of these years :— 


“My recollections of Carrie at Holmwood Lodge are pathetically 
happy—the joy to her of having Bertie we// day after day and week 
after week, was so very great. The winter of ’90-91 when we were 
at St. Leonards was exceptionally severe, but he not only bore it 
without suffering, he flourished in the clear cold without a sting in 
it, on that southern coast. And waz it was to his father to go 
out snowballing with him, and see him bound and run and leap like 
other boys, and not pant for breath nor be seized with a terrible 
fit of coughing after it! 

“ Both boys were making rapid progress with their studies: their 
tutor was quite as much impressed with Alfred’s mental powers as with 
Bertie’s. - Life was beginning to separate them, as Bertie became 
able to lead a boy’s life, and Alfred was still a little recluse, shrinking 
from strangers. Perhaps for that very reason, the two were coming 
to the stage when brothers become /rzends, or so it seemed to me 
from their mother’s accounts. I saw very little of them personally, 
being so closely tied, but dear Carrie very often made time to look 
into my mother’s sick room, and it was an elixir to the patient to see 
her radiant happiness, as she told of her boys’ exploits. 

“1 saw just enough of the home life to note also how both parents 
watched to correct any little habits in Bertie which had grown up 
unconsciously from his having been obliged to lead a life of his own 
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unlike that of others; and his instant obedience was the more notable 
in one who had such a will-power, and so strong an individuality. 
Like his mother, from infancy he had never associated authority with 
anything but justice and tender love, and in return he loved his 
parents’ will—trusting and trusted. Ah, how much easier it must 
be for children so reared, to accept hard orders from the Father 
Almighty without a murmur! 

“On one matter of great importance the parents followed the 
boy’s own judgment that winter. As his health improved the question 
of sending him to school naturally recurred, and was earnestly 
considered, But, though ready to do whatever they thought best, he 
shrank from it. ‘Iam well here,’ he said to them ; and to another, 
through whom his mother heard it, ‘When I have such a home— 
and hardly anybody has one like it—it does seem a pity for me 
not to stay in it.’ Any home-loving boy might say the same ; but this 
boy was so manly, so reasonable—he had proved himself so willing to 
endure hardness when needful, that the parents—to their lasting 
thankfulness—let his wish decide them: for the rest of his short life 
he stayed in the dear-loved home. 

“Tf I recollect right, Mrs. Head had a Postmen’s class on Sunday 
afternoons there, and Mr. Head devoted his Sunday afternoons to the 
boys, first over their Bibles, and then reading aloud some helpful 
story. Asher sons grew older, dear Carrie was full of thoughts about 
their future, and how to modify the home life and ways so as to give 
full scope for their tastes and powers—Bertie’s especially. She 
foresaw that he would almost certainly have to face questions and 
conflicts that had never troubled his parents, and was eager to 
understand more of these things herself—to enter more into the 
questions that filled the air her boy would have to breathe, that at 
least she would know how to feel for him. We had great talks about 
it, and I looked forward to seeing new and rare powers developed 
in her through living in her son’s life—powers that would give her 
shadeless faith and burning love a wider range of influence. But God 
had willed it otherwise. Bertie was spared the hard battle ; before it 
came upon him he went to the ‘ world of solved problems as well as 
of realised desires.’ His mother was an ‘Aid to Faith’ to every 
one who knew her, but not by entering into the difficulties of belief— 
by soaring above them, her own life one of the ‘signs and wonders’ 
that compel men to believe.” 


The following letter to Miss Crowley, which is the only 
one to hand descriptive of this sad event, enters into all 
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particulars, and gives us a little idea of what the dear 
mother must have gone through :— 


“March 2nd, 1892. 

“ At last I have a little spare time this morning to write and 
thank you for your dear, loving letter of sympathy in our great 
and sudden sorrow. It was all so unexpected, for darling Bertie had 
been so much better and stronger lately, and was thoroughly enjoying 
the snow and skating up to Tuesday, Jan. 12th, and that evening we 
went to achildren’s party at our good, kind doctor’s. Bertie was able 
to join in all the games, and showed the magic lantern, &c. The next 
morning he came to my room saying he had been poorly in the night, 
so I sent him back to bed, and finding his temperature was 102°, I 
sent for the doctor, who prescribed, and we thought it was a little 
upset, and Zossibly influenza. As the day went on asthma developed 
but that was only likely, and I was not alarmed. Albert was in 
Richmond that night, and I sat in Bertie’s room from 4 a.m, as his 
breathing was very distressing. When the doctor came, in the middle 
of the day, he evidently thought him very ill, and came in several 
times during the afternoon. But I had so often seen him in bad 
attacks, I was not seriously alarmed. Albert did not arrive till 7.30, 
and then the doctor came again, and when he saw the dear boy he 
turned to me and said, ‘Oh! I fear he is sinking” It was a 
dreadful shock, but only too true. We feel sure he recognised his 
father, and when Albert prayed he joined in the ‘Amen.’ But he 
could not speak, and as we sat watching him the breathing just got 
gentler and gentler till it ceased, and our darling was gone—a few 
minutes after eight (Jan. 14th), only half an hour after Albert knew of 
his serious illness. It was undoubtedly influenza which attacked his 
weak point, asthma, and paralysed all the vital organs. Dearest G., 
I need not dwell on the sad blank and life-sorrow it has brought into 
our home (only two months after our faithful nurse, Clara, was taken 
_ almost as suddenly after a week’s illness). But the Lord ‘the 
Comforter’ has so wondrously helped and strengthened us, giving 
us so really to rest in His will and trust in His love, and assuring 
us that He has answered our many prayers for the entire consecration 
of the dear boy’s life to His service by taking him to His own blessed 
service above. We laid him to rest in Richmond Cemetery, and that 
same day dear Alfie became very ill with influenza at Dynevor House,* 


*The whole family had come up for the funeral to the house of 
Mrs. Head’s father, where her husband had been staying when not at 
Holmwood. 
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but God answered the many prayers and spared him to be still 
our sunbeam and comforter. All our servants also had influenza, but 
Albert and I were preserved from it. We returned to St. Leonards 
when Alfie was well enough, and we are remaining there till May 1st 
(D.V.) But as there is nothing to keep us there now, weare thinking 
of taking a house in Wimbledon to be near Mr. Moore and many 
friends, and not far from Richmond.” 


The above extract fully explains the circumstances and 
the reason of the move to Wimbledon, where ‘‘ Corrie 
Lodge” was the house selected—now so well known to a 
very large circle of friends. The move was accomplished 
in the spring, and, while everyone was sorry to part with 
Mr. and Mrs. Head from Richmond, they received a very 
hearty welcome from the Rev. E. W. Moore and mem- 
bers of his congregation at Wimbledon. They brought 
up their pony chaise from St. Leonard’s, and it enabled 
them still to keep in close touch with us, as an hour’s 
drive across Wimbledon Common and through Rich- 
mond Park brought them to Dynevor House, and 
seldom did a week pass without Carrie, at least, paying 
a visit to the old home. Cycles also came into requisi- 
tion, and by one means or other we were often in 
contact. Our Aunt Charlotte—most extraordinarily 
active up to the last—frequently walked the distance on 
Sunday morning, arriving at Corrie Lodge by breakfast 
time in order to have the combined pleasure of seeing 
Albert and Carrie and of attending Mr. Moore’s church. 

It is not surprising to find that, after so much that had 
deeply affected Mr. and Mrs. Head during the early part 
of this year, they felt the necessity for a complete break 
away from all their usual surroundings. Their holiday 
was taken in Switzerland, where they had the pleasure of 
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re-visiting our old friends at St. Beatenberg, and after- 
wards joined us at Lac Champex. 


FroM Mrs. HEAD’s JOURNAL. 


“Saturday, June 25th.—Alas |! We awoke to pouring rain, but after 
starting for the walk to Meiringen, and then train to Interlaken, we 
turned back and went over the Scheidek Pass to Grindelwald (five 
hours’ walk). We enjoyed the walk, though we decidedly ‘viewed 
the mist, and missed the view,’ and had a great deal of rain as we 
descended to Grindelwald. There we met Samuel Jossi, the brother 
of our dear old guide, Johann Jossi, who died last January. He was 
delighted to take us to see the poor widow and children, and we liked 
to hear all about our old friend, who we believe was a true Christian 
and we were able to cheer her heart with twenty francs.” 


“ Sunday, June 26th. St. Beatenberg.—A lovely, warm day. English 
church in the morning, and after an early lunch we made a pilgrimage 
to Habkern, a scattered village in another valley, where there are some 
dear Christian peasants whom we have known for years, carrying on 
Sunday School and evangelistic work. It was a hot walk—two hours, 
but we were repaid by finding a little meeting going on in the chalet 
of our friend, Abraham Blatter, and they gave us a warm welcome 
into their midst. The atmosphere was stifling, as seventeen were 
gathered, without us, including Frau Blatter in bed, and a baby a 
day old! But it was a hearty, happy little gathering, and then at 
four o’clock Christian Blatter took us up to his chalet (where we 
stayed for a Sunday three years ago), and his wife prepared us an 
ample repast of bread, cheese, butter, and honey! Thus refreshed, 
we started on our long walk back. Christian and Abraham both 
accompanied us for an hour, and parted almost with tears and many 
greetings to all the members of the family they know. It was quite 
an apostolic afternoon.” 


“ Wednesday, June 29th.—We had a restful day, and in the evening 
a little meeting at Anna Maria Gaffner’s chalet. Just before we had 
to start there was a tremendous storm of rain, but when it lessened 
we went, and one of the girls met us to show us the way. 

“A nice little company of fifteen (chiefly our old friends) were 
gathered together, and it was mutually a great pleasure thus to meet 
again. The old tailor prayed, and we sang several of the German 
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hymns from Sankey’s, which were introduced to them fifteen years 
ago. Albert spoke on Ps. xxxiv. 1, and also prayed. We were quite 
glad of the ‘girls’ to lead us back through the little field paths, in 
the dark and wet.” 


“Tuly 12th, 1892. Lac Champex.—This is a lovely spot, with a 
charming little lake nestling among high, pine-clad mountains, with 
rocky peaks and fine views of the snow-clad mountain, Grand 
Combin, at one end, and 5,000 feet above the sea.” 


“ Sunday.—There was no English service, but a dear old French 
Pastor from Geneva had service on the balcony of another hotel, and 
we went to it. He gave us a beautiful sermon on ‘Jesus went into a 
mountain to pray,’ applying it to our present circumstances. After 
supper, we proposed singing some French hymns, as there is a very 
nice Christian family from Geneva staying here—a widow with eight 
children, and another daughter who is a missionary in Africa. I have 
several books with me of Sankey’s hymns, in French—they know 
them well, so all who liked assembled in the old dining-room, and we 
sang till bed-time.” 


“‘ Vonday.—Yesterday Albert and the girls and I had a Bible 
reading out in the wood, and we hope to do so again to-day. In the 
evening the Geneva family made a huge bon-fire on the top of a little 
hill by the lake; we were out in a boat, and it lighted up all like fairy- 
land, and one of the Crettez lads played a horn, which echoed most 
wonderfully among the mountains.” 


“Saturday morning, July 23rd.—We were called at 5, and about 6.30 
we set off for a big excursion to the Glacier de Trient, beneath a cloud- 
less sky. Our party consisted of Lottie, Edie, Albert, and me, three 
of the Lasserres—the eldest daughter, Emilie, and two sons, Henri 
and Adrien (both as good as guides on the mountains), and our 
guide, Maurice Crettez. Our path lay for three hours up through 
the Val D’Appette. Then we rested and had some food before com- 
mencing another hour and a half of very steep climbing over 
rocks and stones, till we reached the “Fenétre,” a small opening 
between rocky peaks, from which we looked down upon the 
magnificent Glacier de Trient, stretching down far below us, and 
rising up towards the top in most fantastic blocks or seracs—one 
especially standing out against the blue sky like a huge, square light- 
house. Of course there are beautiful mountains in every direction, 
and looking back we distinguished many old familiar friends amongst 
those in the neighbourhood of Arolla and Bel Alp. We sat and 
gazed and ate our lunch, and were somewhat nervous at watching 
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Maurice (our guide) climb about like a goat up the most precipitous 
rocks. He found a quantity of lovely crystals. When rested we 
started for about two hours’ climb on the rocks and stones along the 
side of the rocky mountain high above the glacier, but at last we 
reached the snow that covers the side of it, and had to ascend a long, 
steep slope, so we put on our dark spectacles and veils, and were 
roped together, and then plodded up by great zig-zags, step by step, 
following our guide.” 

“In half an hour we came to some loose stones and shale, which 
would have been dangerous without the rope, but in a few minutes 
more we reached the top of the Col, from which we looked down 
again upon the Val D’Appette, but from quite a different point of view 
from where we went up. We were now so near the top of the glacier 
that the view was magnificent, and we felt very loth to leave it and 
begin our descent, but it was already four o’clock, and we had three 
or four hours’ walk before us. Wesoon got upon snow slopes—steep, 
long, snow slopes—and had great fun glissading down. First the 
guide sat upon the snow and we followed, one behind another, each 
holding the other’s legs each side, and when all were ready away we 
went at ever-increasing speed, sliding down till the guide gradually 
stopped us near rocks at the bottom. This was repeated on three or 
four slopes, and was most exciting and exhilarating, and got us 
quickly over the ground. Then followed more rock climbing till we 
reached the path in the valley, and we arrived home at 7.30, having 
been out thirteen hours and had a glorious excursion.” 


“ July 27th.—One word would almost describe last week—‘ Rain. 
Not only were the clouds down upon us, obscuring all the mountains 
but frequent (almost incessant) torrents of rain fell, and it was very 
cold. We had to pile on all our warmclothing. . . . The most 
cheerful part of the days were the evenings, when we cleared the 
supper tables and had grand romps in the large Salle-a-Manger, 
Albert being-the one to keep it all going. There are lots of children 
and young people, and many of the elders joined the games and thus 
got warm.” 


“July 30th, 1892.—Our time in this pretty place is fast drawing to 
a close, and notwithstanding all its primitiveness and absence of com- 
forts, wehave become very much attached to it and the people, and 
have had a truly happy and refreshing time. The lovely weather this 
week has brought out all its charms. 

“Last Wednesday (27th) we prepared for an illumination of the lake 
inthe evening. The Lasserres had, at A.’s request, bought six dozen 
Japanese lanterns in Geneva, many of which were suspended in the 
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trees along the edge of the lake, and the rest we hung on our three 
boats belonging to this hotel. As soon as supper was over we lighted 
up, and the effect was charming as darkness came on and the boats 
glided about the lake with rows of lanterns, whose reflections were 
like streamers of coloured ribbons. A large bonfire was also lighted 
on the little hill, and Etienne Crettez played his horn, and the 
Lasserres sang in their boat at intervals. Some other people in other 
hotels brought some lanterns out:too, and the whole scene was 
extremely pretty and gave pleasure all round. 

“Tt has been a truly happy and blessed holiday, and thank God we 
are both thoroughly renewed in health. So our hearts are full of 
praise, and it is still Ps. xxxiv. 1.” 


On the return to Wimbledon fresh interests very 
quickly grew up around Mr. and Mrs. Head. The office 
of the South Africa General Mission was close at hand, 
and their sympathies and service were more deeply 
enlisted than ever. It was in this year, 1892, also that 
Mrs. Head first became a member of the Ladies’ Council 


for the China Inland Mission; to attend its meetings — 


she had to take a fortnightly journey to the C.I.M. Home 
on Newington Green. These gatherings were specially 
for prayer and the consideration of the various applica- 
tions of candidates for the Mission Field. A very kindly 
tribute to Mrs. Head’s memory is paid by Miss Soltau in 
the following letter :— 


“ , . . Dear Mrs. Head’s presence in the Council was always 
so helpful, she was so particularly bright and sympathetic, so wise in 
conversation with candidates, drawing them out as to their spiritual 
life. Our custom is to send the papers of application, when filled, 
round to every member of the Council, and then we meet for con- 
sideration, and interview each candidate. Mrs. Head took a loving 
interest in every case, and with her large sympathetic heart she 
remembered the particulars and details so well, and followed them in 

. prayer, always rejoicing when I was able to send her any letters from 
those in whom she had been interested, to see how they were going 
through the Fight of Faith in China. 
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‘She has been with us in all these years, in the loving sympathy 
and fellowship of work, and we always miss her very much each time 
we meet. It has seemed so strange week after week to think 
her bright presence will be no more amongst us.” 


Among the various cards of membership belonging to 
this later period we find one designated ‘“‘ The Wimbledon 
Saturday Evening Prayer Union for Home and Foreign 
Missions,’ which Carrie joined as soon as ever it was 
started by the Rev. E. W. Moore; another, ‘‘ The 
Church of England Temperance Society” (Wimbledon 
Branch). As she had been a staunch teetotaller the 
whole of her life, it was by way of throwing in the 
weight of her influence on the side of Temperance work 
that she joined this Society. It is interesting also to 
find a card of ‘“‘ The Christian Union” against the opium 
traffic of the British Empire, and a member’s card of the 
“Prayer Union for Israel.” These were a few of the 
interests that occupied her large heart before the Throne 
of Grace—but one could not be long with her without 
finding out that she not only had large Societies and 
every kind of Missionary effort at heart, but that many 
individuals were constantly remembered and prayed for. 
How much may not many a one owe to that faithful life 
of prayer, for which, both together with her husband and 
in private, there was always time. 

One of the marked features in the Corrie Lodge life 
was the little time of prayer together, and with any 
visitors in the house, immediately after breakfast, besides 
the “‘ Family Prayers” before breakfast. Then the work 
of the day and the special concerns of each visitor were 
laid before God; and in the ‘‘work,” the letters to be 
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written were always named, and blessing and guidance 
sought for them. A friend, referring to this, observed: 
“That prayer was answered.” 

There were other calls, away from Wimbledon, which 
took up a good deal of Mrs. Head’s time and attention. 
Every now and then she would get an invitation from Miss 
Edmonstone to take some meeting in town in connection 
with the Postal Telegraph Christian Association, when 
the audience would consist of young women employed in 
the Telegraph, the Savings Bank, or other Postal 
Department. 

Again, she would attend and assist in the meetings 
of the Mothers’ Union at Twickenham, where she was 
warmly welcomed. Many have been the testimonies 
received with reference to the Ladies’ Bible Reading held 
at Streatham, for which she was responsible, engaging 
either to go herself or find someone who could go in her 
place. These Bible Readings were highly valued, and 
her presence there is much missed. There was always 
something fresh and refreshing in her addresses, the matter 
as well as the manner in which they were delivered being 
so good. She evidently enjoyed the subject herself, and 
whatever she said upon it carried conviction because 
it had first entered into her own soul. 


Cuaptrer XIII 


? 


‘‘T will bless the Lord at all times ’ 


Ps, xxxiv. 1. 
1893-1894. 


N June goth, 1893, a great family gathering met at 
Dynevor House to celebrate the one hundredth 


birthday of dearest Grandmother. It was a unique 
occasion when this centenarian, in full possession of all 
her intelligence and brightness, was able to be in the 
midst of the group of children, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren, who were photographed in memory of the 
day. Only two were absent, the one in China, the other 
in India—‘‘for the Lord’s sake”; but they were not 
forgotten. 

The beloved Grandmother received very many tokens 
of love and esteem, and she was much overcome with a 
sense of the mercy and goodness of God, Who had so 
abundantly fulfilled His promises of blessing to those 
who fear and serve Him. 

The summer holiday was spent this year at Oban, and 
was greatly enjoyed. But it was not sufficient to give 
Mr. Head as much rest as he required after long over- 
strain, and when, in the autumn, a proposal was made 
for him to go and visit the stations of the South Africa 


General Mission, he took it as an indication from the 
149 
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Lord that He would have His servant “rest awhile” by 
undertaking this voyage. 

To go back in the history—we find that the S.A.G.M. 
had claimed Mr. and Mrs. Head’s sympathies since 1889, 
when Mr. Spencer Walton first set sail to start the 
Mission, then called the Cape General Mission. As he 
was leaving, he asked Mr. Head to be on the Council in 
England, which held its meetings in the rooms of the 
City Branch of the Y.M.C.A. To this Mr. Head agreed, 
and very soon his wife was at work, too, and found herself 
interviewing and becoming interested in the women 
candidates who offered to go out to the Cape. Later on, 
a ladies’ committee was formed for this purpose, but, as 
one of its prominent members, Mrs. Head still made 
a point of getting in touch with all the ladies chosen, - 
during their training. She would invite them to stay at 
Corrie Lodge, in order to become thoroughly acquainted 
with them before they went forth to their arduous labours 
in South Africa. The men missionaries also came in 
their turn, and the masses of letters from the Cape attest 
that the friendships thus made were kept up. Corres- 
pondence naturally followed, and though Mrs. Head 
could not pretend to answer all individually, the Circular 
Letter sent to many an outlying station assured the 
recipient that he or she was not forgotten at Corrie 
Lodge. 

In 1893 the affairs of the Mission required that some 
experienced member of the Council should go out. Mr. 
Head was glad to take the opportunity of visiting this 
mission field, and Mrs. Head was only too happy to 
accompany him, 
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In October, therefore, they set out on their first really 
long voyage together, and looked forward with very great 
pleasure to meeting many dear friends and acquaintances, 
and seeing face to face others whom they had hitherto 
known only by name. Among these was the Rev. 
Andrew Murray, whose books had already endeared him 
to so many in the homeland. 

Having started at short notice, to be in time for Mr. 
Murray’s Convention at Wellington, the travellers had to 
put up with the worst accommodation in the first-class 
cabins, and Mrs. Head, always a bad sailor, suffered so 
much that at last the captain put her for the day into his 
own cabin on the deck, where she could have fresh air. 
But passing over the pleasures and discomforts of the 
voyage, we take up the record in the Diary on arriving in 
Cape Town—the first entry written, during a halt, 
on the way to Wellington. 

“Hallelujah! Here we are, with hearts full of praise, in Mr. and 
Mrs. Searle’s dear home. . . As soon as we were up, this morn- 
ing, we had a fine view of Table Mountain, rising up behind Cape 
Town, and soon after nine the screw ceased. It was still long before 
we drew up to shore, and then had to get the luggage off. but at last 
all was packed on a cab driven by a coloured man, and we came up 
to this pretty, restful home, and were warmly received by dear Mrs. 
Searle. . . . Mr. Murray has kindly arranged for us to stay with 


him for° the Convention which begins to-night. We start for 
- Wellington this afternoon.” 


“ Friday, October 27th, 1893. Wellington—At Rev. Andrew 
Murray’s. I scarcely know how to begin to tell you of the joy and 
blessing of these days. Truly we are living through ‘ days of heaven 
upon earth.’ I shall never forget the transition last Tuesday— 
October 24th—from the discomforts, and seasickness, and ‘mixed 
multitude’ of board-ship in the morning, to this earthly paradise in 
the evening—to the atmosphere of this holy, happy home, and dear 
Mr, Murray himself, surrounded by a host of warm, loving friends, 
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old and new, all of one heart, and gathered for a conference on 
‘Perfect Love. I think I never experienced anything more like 
Heaven. - . +. Wewere charmed with this first sight of African 
scenery ; the rugged mountains, the open grass land carpeted with 
exquisite flowers, arums, anemones, heaths, etc., the white Dutch 
farms, generally in a cluster of trees, and the frequent black fences, 
and strange bullock or mule carts, made us realize we were not in 
Europe. It was 7 o’clock when we reached Wellington ; the sun 
had set gloriously, but a brilliant full moon lighted up the darkness, 
making all like a fairy scene. We were soon packed (eight of us) 
into a covered cart with two wheels and two horses, and away we 
drove, bumping along an uneven road, holding on to each other, and 
in fits of laughter at the novel experience, till finally we left the road 
and jolted across an open field, and the horses drew up outside Mr. 
Murray’s house—a long, low, white building (all on one floor, as usual 
here), and dear Mr. and Mrs. Murray themselves came out to wel- 
come us and show us to the chief guest-chamber. . . We quickly 
had tea and went off to the meeting which was to open the Conven- 
tion. We had aglorious meeting, packed full (the hall held 500), and 
Mr. M. gave the address on ‘Perfect Love.’ It was quite 
indescribable, every word was with power, and one felt, came from 
his own deep knowledge of God as love! . . . We walked home 
with dear Mr. Murray in the moonlight, and felt it one of the greatest 
privileges of our lives to be thus closely with him in his home. Withvery, 
very praiseful hearts we went to bed, almost too happy to sleep—for all 
the good hand of our God uponus. On Wednesday, as we gathered on 
the verandah before breakfast, such a lovely scene was spread before 
us, beneath a cloudless sky. There is a grand amphitheatre of rugged 
rocky mountains surrounding Wellington, reminding one of our home 
‘Keswick,’ but vineyards, eucalyptus trees, prickly pears, and strange 
flowers in the foreground, all very different. I cannot attempt to 
give an account of the meetings and addresses, but God’s presence 
and power were very manifestly in the midst, especially leading many 
to take a definite step at the close of the evening meeting. Mr. 
Murray presided throughout, and gave us another ‘dish of 
cream’ on the Friday evening, when he gave the closing address on 
the last words of Jno. xvii. He is so intensely simple and unconven- 
tional and loving, and yet every word comes with burning power. As 
he said to me at dinner the other day, ‘In all our future lives we’ve 
just got one thing to do—to Jove,’ and a chorus he likes us constantly 
to sing as we sit down to meals and before separating, as well as in 
the meetings, is ; 
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‘ Perfect love—yes, perfect love, 
This my constant plea. 

Perfect love-—yes, perfect love, 
Till I’m lost in Thee.” 


“ Saturday, October 28¢i.—Our happy conference ended with a 
joyful praise and testimony meeting, when many out of full hearts 
told of God’s great love.” 


“ Sunday, October 29th.—A very happy day. We went with the 
Murrays to their Dutch church in the morning, and were much in- 
terested in seeing that large church holding 1,100 people, where dear 
Mr. M. has ministered for twenty years. Of course we could not 
understand much of the Dutch sermon, though German helps us to 
pick up some words. It was interesting to see scores of Cape carts 
standing all round the church in which farmers had driven in from 
miles around. 

“In the afternoon A. and I took a united meeting with the 
Huguenot Seminary* girls in the Hall. They and the teachers and 
Miss Fergusson are so very warm and appreciative. 

“In the evening there was another service followed by a united 
Communion. It was a pouring wet night, and we trudged home 
through pools of water lighted by a lantern. As we had to leave 
at six o’clock the next morning we had a very sweet little time [of 
prayer] with dear Mr. and Mrs. Murray, and parted with many 
expressions of love.” 


“ Wednesday, November tst.—We left Cape Town at 12.30 by train 
to Rondebosch, a very pretty suburb on the other side of Table 
Mountain, where we had been invited to stay at Sir Gordon Sprigg’s. 
. . . It was a great pleasure to see Mrs. Nixon’s home. 
Lady Sprigg had ordered a carriage and pair to take us a most beau- 
tiful drive to Hout’s Nek, a high pass between Table Mountain and 
other hills. 

- “The sun shone in true African style, and the view from the top 
was most exquisite over the sea and False Bay and the blue moun- 
tains near Wellington. We got out and roamed up the hillsides 
gathering wild flowers till we each had as many as we could hold— 
such an endless variety of lovely things, and all different from English.” 


*NOTE.—They had visited the Seminary the previous day and 
found about 120 girls under the tutelage of Miss Fergusson, an 
American teacher from Mount Holyoke Seminary, which has sent 
gut so many mission workers, ) 
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“ Friday, November 3rd.—Our plans were all altered yesterday, by 
Albert deciding that we should go off this evening to Pretoria. Ever 
since we landed the friends have been most anxious we should go to 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, as important matters have to be settled 
in both places. The iourney by train takes three nights and two 
days each way. We returned to Cape Town, and after some visits 
in the morning packing occupied my afternoon, and we started about 
8 o’clock for our long journey. i 

“The train was very full, and at 2 o’clock the guard came, saying 
he was very sorry but he must put some others in with us, and two 
Dutch women and a little boy came in. Soas Ps. xxxiv. 1 is our 
motto for travelling as well as at home, Albert gave up his comfort- 
able bed and climbed up into a berth that let down, and we tried to 
settle off again. They stayed with us all Saturday, November 4th, 
but cleared out before the next night. We were much interested on 
waking up to find ourselves crossing the ‘ Karoo,’ vast, vast tracks 
of bare, treeless country, nothing visible but a kind of scrub and grey 
earth, not a blade of grass all day. Occasionally we caught sight of 
a lonely farmhouse and flocks of sheep, but some hours we saw no 
living thing. The train stops long at little stations, and we can walk 
about and get meals at right times. Saturday night we were alone 
and slept well till at 5.30 a.m. we reached Colesburg, where we were 
to stop for Sunday.” 


“ Tuesday, November 7th.—We reached Pretoria at 7.30 a.m. and 
were charmed with its beauty and situation. There are some fine 
houses and shops, and the whole is a beautiful garden of trees and 
flowers, such a rest after the bare country that we have travelled 
through ; but it is very hot and moist.” 


“ Thursday, November 9th.—\ went shopping with Miss Harris 
and was delighted to help her and Miss Gabb towards setting up 
housekeeping in the wilds of Swazieland. After dinner we went 
round to Mr. Coates’ to see the huge waggon being loaded with all 
their furniture, and a small one behind was to be their home for eight 
to twelve days or more, the three ladies sleeping on their mattresses 
inside and Mr. Coates and the white driver underneath in hammocks. 

“We had to leave to go to Johannesburg, but we shoz/d like to 
have seen the start ; sixteen oxen to the big waggon which was loaded 
with cases, boxes, and furniture piled up to a tremendous height, and 
six oxen to the smaller one.” 

“ Friday, November toth.—About 2.30 we reached Johannesburg, 
this wonderful city of gold which has sprung up on the open plain in 
seven years,” 
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“ Saturday, November 11th.— We walked about the city, calling on 
various people and watching the many strange sights, the market- 
square full of bullock-waggons with fourteen to twenty oxen in each, 
Natives in wonderful costumes, little tin houses, and fine buildings, 
and people going about in ‘jinrickshas” . . . We expect to 
start for Cape Town on Monday.” 


“Sunday, November 12th. Johannesburg.—We had a very happy 
Sunday. Inthe morning Mr. J. called for A. and me, and took us 
to see Mr. P. Then we went to the Prison (which is on a hill com- 
manding a fine view all over Johannesberg) with Mrs. H., to conduct 
a service at a quarter to eleven o’clock. It was a most touching 
scene—about Ioo poor prisoners, gathered into a bare stone hall—the 
‘blacks’ standing or squatting round the wall, and the ‘ whites’ 
sitting on a staircase and standing on a bridge all across, some in 
clanking irons round their ankles, and allin prison dress. We sat 
on a form at one end, and Albert presided, and after a Sankey’s 
hymn, he prayed, and then spoke with much power on Isa. lili. I 
followed on ‘The Lord looseth the prisoners,’ and then Mr. J. con- 
cluded with one of his ready, homely talks. God spoke to hearts 
and we had some interesting conversations with several afterwards. 
In the afternoon A. and I went to a native mission and had a very 
interesting service, the room full of earnest, black faces, mostly men 
—-about 300—and the bright, hearty, black minister from Lovedale 
translated our three little addresses into Zulu, and they sang Zulu 
hymns. One man at the close was quite broken down, and, we 
believe, came back to Christ.” 

“ Monday, November 13th.— . . After lunch we all drove out 
in two Cape carts to the Langlaagte Gold Mine, Mr. B. accompany- 
ing us, and with a local manager explaining all tous, The gold reef 
extends at least thirty miles, and there are about twenty large mines 
and 130 smaller ones. This was one of the best, and we walked 
about three-quarters of a mile underground, after descending in a 
_ lift. There were natives detaching the rock by the light of candles, 
and sending it up in trucks to be crushed in a great mill and then 
washed in quicksilver to extract the gold, which was quite invisible 
to us, and finally was melted. We saw a few black and yellow sort 
of clinkers in a wheelbarrow, which they said were worth £5,000! 

‘It was nearly dinner time when we got back, and we felt too tired 
to start on our long journey back to Cape Town ; besides, much had 
still to be done.” 

“Tuesday, November 14th.—My birthday! Though in all these 
strange surroundings we almost forgot it. During the afternoon 
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(after united prayer) it was suddenly decided that Miss Sheasby and 
I should go off to Pondoland, and see dear May Grimes, and that 
Mr. J. should escort us.” 


This decision led to a most remarkable journey, which 
will be found detailed in some extracts that follow. But 
a word of explanation is required. It was in the spring 
of this year that Miss Grimes first sailed for South Africa 
in connection with the S.A.G.M. Mrs. Head’s 
acquaintance with her dated from the Richmond days, 
and, when she gave herself to South Africa, Mr. and Mrs. 
Head claimed it as their privilege to send her forth 
as their own representative in the Mission Field. To 
have ‘‘ our own Missionary’ meant, to Carrie, to keep in 
close touch by weekly correspondence, and to enter into 
all the details of the joys and sorrows, disappointments 
and triumphs of her representative. It seemed as if, 
when once in South Africa, it would be very easy to see 
the station where her dear friend was working; and so, 
with all her usual enthusiasm, she set forth on this 
journey which proved so hazardous. 

Extracts from three letters to Miss Grimes during the 
previous six months may rightly come in here. 

* April 20th, 1893. 

“ My very dearest May, 

‘Tt was such a joy to get your happy letter from Madeira with 
all its good news about your first Sunday, etc., for somehow I had 
pictured you ill in those tiny cabins in great discomfort all day, 
though I knew it would be still Ps. xxxiv. 1! But your letter just 
filled our hearts with praise for the Lord’s loving kindness and good- 
ness, and made me feel I had been very faithless!” 

“July 13th, 1893. 


“Your letter this week telling of your going to Pondoland was 
indeed startling, but I can only feel with you it is the Lord’s own 
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ordering. And surely He has given you your heart’s desire in sending 
you thus into the midst of dark heathendom, and preparing an open 
door. I cannot tell you how many thoughts and prayers for you 
crowd into my mind; but it is so blessed to feel you are just utterly 
in the dear Lord’s hands, and He is going to lead you forth every 
step and supply @// your need—physical and spiritual. . . It w7d7Z 
be strange at first, and it is sure not to be all smooth, but with Jesus 
to meet every need and make the crooked places straight, you need 
not fear. ‘Ae had not where to lay His head’ when He came to 
save us. What a privilege to know Azm . . and the fellowship of 
fits sufferings.’ 
“October 28th, 1893. 


“ How differently the ‘fire’ comes often, from what we expect .. 
I believe, thank God, that we shall soon hear that He has given you 
glorious deliverance by giving you such perfect rest in the will of 
God for you, that the bitterness of the trial may be turned to joy at 
having ‘fellowship with “7s sufferings.’” 


DIARY OF JOURNEY TO PONDOLAND. 


“ Thursday, November 16th.—We got up at 5.30, but when we were 
all ready to start, we were told the post-cart could not possibly take 
more than two of us, as it was all piled up with mail-bags, and there 
were two men to go besides, who had booked before. But we told 
them we must all three go, or return to Cape Town, as there was 0 
other cart to be had; so they consented to take us, all sitting upon 
mail-bags, wedged together, and unable to put up the hood, and they 
said the wheel was not safe! . . . We walked up one long hill, as 
it was very slippery, but were again packed into the cart, bumping 
over ruts and streams, and getting very wet, even through our water- 
proofs, when we came to a sudden stand and the cart went down. On 
getting out, we found the axle had broken right in the middle, so 
there we were stranded in the wilds of Africa, in thick mist and rain, 

‘with roads like ploughed fields, and three or four miles from the next 
inn! We three walked on through slush and wet grass, till at last we 
reached the Draaebosch Hotel. It rained in torrents all day and 
night, and it was quite impossible for any of the passengers to go on 
in the borrowed post-cart ; so we could only feel thankful to be com- 
fortably housed until Monday, when the mail-carts would pass both 
ways. We have many times given thanks for the axle breaking just 
when and where it did—though we are all wondering what is God’s 
will and way for us ; but we can trust and rejoice that He will show 
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and guide us, and bless our dear friends, for whose disappointment 
we feel keenly.” 

“ Saturday, November 18¢h.—Still raining, and the mud worse than 
ever. We watched three bullock-waggons struggling to get up the 
muddy hill by the hotel. After much shouting and whipping, one got 
up some distance, but then, though they harnessed //¢y oxen into one 
waggon, the wheels were so deeply imbedded in the mud they could 
not stir it, and had to leave it until the morning, when the oxen were 
fresh and got it up.” 


“ Sunday, November 19¢2.—A bright morning and some gleams 
of sunshine. We arranged to have a service in the afternoon, Miss S. 
having Sunday School with the children in the morning. While I 
was in my room praying, I heard a bugle, and on going out found a 
cart with six mules sent from Kei Road to take us on to Toleni, our 
next stage. We all felt very sorry to leave on Sunday, and so 
suddenly, but there seemed no alternative, as the post people would 
feel no further responsibility to get us on if we refused to go now. So, 
without even waiting for dinner, we had to put our things together 
and say goodbye. It was a rough, muddy road for eight miles to 
Kongha, where we stopped for a little dinner, but it had been quite 
fine. Now, when we left, mist and rain came on, and continued all 
the way, and we found the roads fearfully bad, as there had been rain 
for two or three months. After a time we got among the Kei Hills, 
and the scenery must be very beautiful from the little we could see 
through the mist. We descended steep roads to the Kei River, which 
was rushing and whirling along—but there is a good bridge over it, 
so that was no difficulty. Then the road wound up and round the 
mountain side, cut into the rock on the left, and a deep precipice on 
the right, and we soon noticed there had been new landslips all along 
—in fact, it was quite difficult to steer the mules and cart between or 
over the rocks; but we were just holding on to God, and as we 
entered a cutting with rocks on both sides, I had just said, ‘He shall 
give his angels charge over thee, lest thou dash thy foot against a 
stone, or a stone against thee,’ when a block of rock and stones from 
a height loosened and fell right in front of our team. The leading 
mules darted round, and one felt the whole must go over. Mr. J. 
wanted to jump out, but God kept us in peace, and Mr. McKay seized 
the reins, and there was happily room to turn all round, and we just 
went back until he could draw in the mules, and then we got out of 
the cart in the rain and mud, shaken, but praising God for His 
wonderful deliverance. They led the mules past the place again, and 
then we had to take our places and go on trusting, when a turn in the 
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road brought us near a bullock-waggon that had overturned! We 
had to wait while two bullocks shifted it a little, but, when trying to 
pass, our wheel got locked in part of the waggon, and with the 
precipice on the other side, it was most difficult to get free. We 
begged to get out again, and, after long trying, the Kaffirs got our 
cart moved and safely passed. We were now very wet, and night was 
coming on—there were still many miles to our hotel, and the roads 
were so heavy with mud and water, the mules were often knee deep, 
and our progress was very slow. The thick mist hid the moon, but 
still we were thankful it was shining, and so not pitch dark. _ At last 
we got down to the Toleni River— our last real danger, as there is no 
bridge, and with all this rain it might be impassable ; so before going 
into it, Mr. McKay made a Kaffir boy, who had come on the back of 
the cart, walk through it first, and, finding it not too deep, we drove 
through safely. Another two miles up hill brought us, about 9.15, to 
the Toleni Hotel, where we alighted in pools of water, but with very, 
very thankful hearts that we had been brought safely to the end of 
another stage of our journey.” 


“ Monday 20th and Tuesday 21st—The rain still pouring in 
torrents. The rivers are evidently still impassable, as the Umtata 
mails have not yet come.” 


“ Wednesday, 22nd.—A brighter morning. We were very much 
perplexed to know which way to go—as it was our last chance ot 
returning in time to catch the ‘ Roslin Castle,’ and yet, to be within 
one day of Umtata and not to see our dear friends there was very sad. 
Though we did and could rest and rejoice in the will of God, and 
claim His promise, ‘ Thine ears shall hear a voice behind thee saying, 
This is the way,’ etc. . . A mail cart arrived from Butterworth, 
bringing the mails that ought to have come from Umtata on Satur- 
day, and the driver said the river was still impassable, and the mail 
bags had been passed over on a wire rope. Then McDonald (the 
driver) said we must at once decide if we wished to return with him 
to Kei Road, as he must take the mail on directly after dinner. 
God brought us all to feel clearly it was right to return—the weather 
and roads were still so uncertain for proceeding. . . So we packed 
our bags and set off about 2.30, very reluctantly turning our backs on 
Umtata, and yet all feeling assured that the Voice was saying, ‘ This 
is the way,’ and therefore certain that all szws¢ be well, though we 
could not understand it. 
“The roads were very bad—the jolts and bumps worse than ever ; 
in one place McD. left the road for a steep, grassy slope, and one of 
the middle horses (we had six) fell down. I thought we must go over 
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it, but in an instant it slipped out of its harness and trotted off! 
McD. got down and caught it, and dressed it again, and we went 
safely on, till a bend in the road skirting the Kei Hills revealed 
a tremendous landslip, which had quite blocked the road; but thirty 
natives were at work rolling the rocks, etc., down the precipice. We 
got out. They unharnessed our horses and led them by, and the 
men pulled the cart over. 

“The road was knee deep in wet mud, so two natives crossed 
hands and carried me over, and two more brought Miss S. the same 
way. It was a most comical scene ! 

“The road towards Kongha was very bad, and at last, in the dusk, 
one wheel sank to the axle in a great hole, and it seemed impossible 
to move it. Again we got out, and at last, with the help of a Kaffir 
McD. got it moved and we proceeded on our way.” 

“ Thursday, November 237d.—About nine we reached Kei Road— 
and we all felt very, very thankful for our Father’s preserving care 
through all our perilous but intensely interesting journey. 

“Before leaving Cape Town we were greatly cheered by receiving 
a telegram from dear May Grimes, saying, ‘ Ingathering Kaffir souls, 
twenty-four praising. Godspeed. Hallelujah!’ So we knew God 
had answered prayer, and given special blessing though we could not 
meet. 

“Surely goodness and mercy have followed us all the way.” 


Mrs. Head writes to Miss Grimes, on board-ship, 
returning from South Africa, after the great disappoint- 
ment of not being able to reach her in Pondoland :— 


“T cannot tell you what a joy your telegram was on starting. I 
did so long to Aear that you were all right, after being so near to each 
other and yet so far. We had so pleaded for ‘greater blessing’ in 
the disappointment, that your news of blessing among the Kaffirs 
came as a direct answer, and then the ‘ Hallelujah’ showed that you 
were still rejoicing. Praise the Lord! I ew He would keep you 
as He kept us, but it was good of Him to let me know it from 


yourself.” 


The voyage home was safely accomplished, and they 
arrived well in time for Christmas. About the same time 
Alfred returned from Blackburn, where he had spent 
many months under special treatment, from which he 
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had derived much benefit, especially in the improvement 
of his walking powers. 


To Miss Grimes :— 
“January 4th, 1894. 

“Our hearts do praise God for the precious Kaffir souls won 
toHim. . . Wehada delightful visit from dear Miss Soltau and 
Miss Murray, last Friday night, bringing a refreshing breeze from 
heavenly heights! Then, on Saturday afternoon Mrs. Penn-Lewis, 
F., E. and Mlle. Lasserre (a dear Swiss girl staying with them) came 
over for a walk, and then a /ovely time of fellowship and prayer 
to end the year, before seven o’clock tea. Then they went to Mr. 
Moore’s Prayer Meeting in dense fog, and home by train. . . On 
Wednesday Albert and I met at Dynevor House, Richmond, for 
dinner, and then went to a ‘Praise Meeting and House-warming’ at 
the Y.W.C.A. Institute, which has been moved next door, and to 
much nicer rooms. It was a lovely time. Dear Mrs. Penn-Lewis 
and Freda, and many others overflowing with praise. Then I gavea 
message on the ‘Wall of Fire’ and ‘The glory in the midst,’ 
illustrated from our journey in the Transkei, and passed on the New 
Year’s blessing the Lord gave me in Ps. xxiv., ‘He shall receive ‘he 
blessing’ and ‘The Azug of Glory shail come in,’ &c., &c. He spoke 
and hearts were blessed, praise Him! Albert ended with a ‘ praise’ 
message, and it was a truly blessed time.” 


The following letter to the same shows how crowded 


the days often were :— 
“ Corrie Lodge, 
“March 2nd, 1894. 

“ Next week I am full of meetings. Monday evening Albert and I 
both speak at a Drawing Room Meeting of the Gleaners’ Union at 
Mr. Hopkins’. Tuesday are the Postal Telegraph Christian 
Association Annual Meetings, and Mr. Moore and Mr. Gelson Greg- 
son are speaking in the evening. Wednesday I am to speak to 
young women avd young men at the Y. W. Institute here, and 
Thursday I am to go instead of Albert (who has the South Africa 
General Mission Council here) to the Y.M.C.A., Richmond, and tell 
them about South Africa! Friday evening is a great C.M.S. 
meeting at Exeter Hall for three new Bishops, and we hope to go.” 


To the same :— 
“ August 23rd, 1894. 
“JT do not wonder that you felt your loneliness in your time of 
weakness and inability to work. Such times are real learning to 
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know ‘the fellowship of As sufferings’; but how sweet also to 
know that He has gone through the same to save us, and He has 
fellowship and sympathy with you.” 


To the same: 
“December 7th, 1894. 

“This brings my best and loving wishes for the New Year. 
May it exceed all the past in knowing Jesus in all His fulness, and 
the anointing of the Holy Ghost for service amongst the heathen. 
We can praise Him for the past year, and for all the ‘showers of 
blessing’ that have come out of the dark clouds, and the lessons 
learnt in the fire. . . This is quite a Missionary week. Tuesday 
evening Dr. Harry Guinness gave his lecture on the Congo in the 
Church Room, to-night there has been a Gleaners’ Meeting and 
Miss Goodall speaking about West Africa, and on Saturday we 
have a Drawing Room Meeting for Miss Goodwin from India with 
magic lantern. On Sunday evening I took a meeting for girls, 
yesterday a meeting for workers, and to-morrow I have a Ladies’ 
Bible Reading in Wimbledon. It zs a privilege and joy to be a 
channel for //77 to flow through ! 


CuHaprTer XIV 


‘Fellowship of the Spirit ” 


Putt. ii, 1. 


1895. 


HERE is no better record of the succeeding years 
7 with all their varied interests and ‘‘enlarging of 
the borders” than that given by Mrs. Head in 
her Circular Letters, the first of which appeared in 
December, 1894, and was meant only for a few in distant 
lands. It commenced with the words ‘‘ My beloved 
Missionary Sisters,” and really was sent only to her 
sisters in China and India, and to a few of her own 
specially intimate friends. But as the years went on the 
circle was extended, and latterly more than a hundred 
copies ofeach letter were despatched. This was rendered 
possible by the aid of a Secretary, who had become a 
necessity to both Mr. and Mrs. Head on account of the 
increase of their correspondence. 

In these letters we have pictured to us her very self, 
her circumstances and all that was of special interest to 
her family, and even that which affected the Christain 
world. They follow in sequence, gathering up the 
threads of the story between whiles, and therefore require 


but little comment. 
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One cannot but regret that there is so very little of a 
personal character for these last ten years, but her life was 
too busy for a diary of any interest. A pocket book with 
lists of engagements was kept from year to year, but that 
is all. Letters to individuals are not to hand and were 
doubtless mainly of an ephemeral character. 

Still the same spirit and soul breathe through these 
more public expressions, and at least they furnish us with 
the main features of the life story to the end. 

One seems to breathe in them the atmosphere in which 
Mrs. Head lived and moved, and we get “‘ whiffs of fresh 
air’’ from the mountain-top experience of a life lived out 
in the very Presence of God. May they refresh many 
hearts as they are read in this form, even as they have 
already done when sent through the post ! 

In this first letter we have an instance of the pains 
always taken by Mr. and Mrs. Head to further any 
pursuits or interests which their sons took up. Alfred 
had shown the same mechanical genius as his brother, 
and the little workshop mentioned was a great 
resource to him. A few extracts grouped together give 
us a picture of his life at home from 1895. 


“We are looking forward with great pleasure to having Alfred 
home next week for good. The house is at present undergoing 
various changes to make it ready for him. We are fitting up the 
lobby for his workshop, as it has a side door by which he can have 
easy access to the garden for walking. Then his little workshop at 
the top of the house is being done up for our Secretary. Mr. 
McKinney is to be his tutor, as the time has come when he requires 
one. Roe, his man, is now able to do all else that is necessary. 

“ . . . Alfred has been riding a single tricycle the last day or 
two and is delighted with it, as he feels more free and independent 
than on his quadricycle. . 


_* 
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“ . . . He is settling down happily with his tutor, who is fond 
of engineering, so that they have pursuits in common.” 


“ Corrie Lodge, 
“January 18th, 1895. 

“T have now, much on my heart, the thought of the Richmond 
Mission at the Y.W.C.A. which I am to take (D.V.) from 17th to 25th 
February. One does so long to be truly ‘ filled with the Spirit,” that 
the ‘living waters’ may flow forth, bringing ‘life and health’ where- 
ever they go. 

“Last night I took an evangelistic meeting at Morley Hall, the 
Central Y.W.C.A. Institute. I took the River in Eze. 47, and the Lord 
was very present in our midst.” 


The following note from the Rev. E. W. Moore, 
referring to this Mission, was written on the 19th 
anniversary of her wedding day :— 


“We well remember what cause you and Albert have to rejoice 
over February 15th. If every wedding day proved so full of blessing 
for after years, what a different world this would be. May you both, 
dear friends, receive a very special blessing to-day from Him in whom 
you stand united not only for time but for eternity. . . . I am 
so interested in the Richmond Mission. . . . May you have 
showers of blessing. Go in the might of His Look. ‘The Lord 
looked upon him (her) and said, Go in this thy might; have not I 
sent thee.’” 


EXTRACTS FROM CIRCULAR LETTERS. 
Mr, Andrew Murray. 


“ Corrie Lodge, 
“ April 5th, 1895. 

“Our great excitement this week has been the receipt of Mr. 
Andrew Murray’s letter, saying that he and Mrs. Murray accept the 
invitation to come to England for this summer, and that they hope to 
reach us about the 27th May and make our house their home whilst 
in London. Albert sent him a very warm invitation about two 
months ago, also letters of invitation from Mr. Robert Wilson for the 
Keswick Convention, Mr. Paynter for Guildford, and Col. Morton 
for Mildmay. We feel strongly that God’s hand is in this, after much 
prayer about it, for it will not only bring joy and blessing to thousands 
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of Christians at the Conferences, who have known and loved Mr. 
Murray through his books, but we feel it is invaluable for the 
S.A.G.M. Next Monday we hope to be off to Brockenhurst, in the 
New Forest, for nearly a fortnight. Our party consists of Albert, 
myself, Alfred and Roe, and Emma Waithman. 

“We are having a Drawing Room Meeting to-morrow afternoon for 
the Christian Police Association, at which Miss Gurney is to give an 
account of her journey round the world.” 


Easter Holiday. 
“ April 26th, 1895. 

““Once more we are at home, after a most delightful and restful 
holiday at Brockenhurst. We had perfect weather all the time, and 
knew no one in the place, so it was really one of the most refreshing 
holidays we have ever had. We had no idea how beautiful the 
New Forest is ; such vast tracts of open moorland, as well as many 
miles of wood, with good roads running inall directions. Our longest 
expedition was, one lovely hot day, to Rufus Stone, the spot where 
William Rufus was shot. One day Albert, E., and I went across 
from Lymington to Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight. We drove to 
Freshwater, where we had lunch on the beach, then drove to Alum 
Bay, from whence we walked over the Cliffs to Totland Bay, drove 
back to Yarmouth, returning by steamer and train to Brockenhurst.” 


Railway Mission. 


“ This has been a busy week with the annual meetings of the Rail- 
way Mission, which commenced with a reception meeting in one of the 
rooms at Exeter Hall on Monday evening, when Rev. F. J. Bevan, ot 
Hampstead, gave the address, and Albert also gave a keynote to 
the Conference, ‘Jesus only. We have had good meetings each 
day; and I believe the Lord was specially present with us at the 
lady workers’ meetings. He gave me a message on Tuesday on 
‘ Mighty zz me,’ (Gal. ii. 8), connected with ‘Revealed His Son in me,’ 
(Gal. i. 16), ‘ Glorify God in me’ (Gal. i. 24). ‘ Christ liveth in me’ 
(Gal. ii. 20). ‘Christ formed in me’ (Gal. iv. 19). The great Annual 
Meeting held in the large Hall in the evening of Wednesday was 
very hearty and enthusiastic.” 


Address at Richmond. 
“ May 7th, 1895. 
“ Vesterday I drove over to Richmond. In the afternoon I went 
to a meeting at the Y,W.C.A, Institute for Associates and Friends, 
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and after a cup of tea I gave a little address on ‘Helpers in Christ 
Jesus’ (Rom. xvi, 3), ‘ Helps’ (1 Cor. xii. 28), ‘ Helpers of the war,’ 
(1 Chron. xii., 1, 17, 18, 22), ‘Help those women’ (Phil. iv. 3), 
‘Helping by prayer’ (2 Cor. i, 11), ‘ Help with silver and gold’ (Ezra 
i, 4, 6, marg.), ‘Come and help’ (Luke v. 7). ‘Curse . . . because 
they came zo/ to the help of the Lord’ (Judges v. 23).” 


To Miss Grimes, on the occasion of her birthday and 
just before the opening of the Nkanga Mission Station :— 


“May roth, 1895. 


“Very many happy returns of this day, and fuller and increasing 
blessing all the time, is my loving, prayerful wish for you. How 
much we can praise for in the past, and how restfully we can trust 
the untried future and the new life among the heathen into Hzs 
hands. ‘Under Hzs shadow we shall live among the heathen 
(Lam. iv. 20). May this truly be your experience . . . and may 
the thought of ‘for Jesus’ sake’ bring sweet rest.” 


The visit to S. Africa had far-reaching results. The 
invitation to Mr. Andrew Murray to come to England for 
various Conventions and the warm welcome accorded to 
him and Mrs. Murray at Corrie Lodge as their English 
home for the time, grew out of the very happy intercourse 
that Mr. and Mrs. Head had with them at Wellington, 
S.A 

The great aim they hadin view was to bring as many 
people as possible in contact with these beloved and 
greatly-used servants of God, that fuller and deeper 

‘blessing might be experienced by all. ‘ Iron sharpeneth 
iron” was a proverb in which Mr. and Mrs. Head believed 
with all their hearts, and by every means in their power 
they brought together in their home those whom they 
hoped might be a help to one another. 

Mr. and Mrs. Murray’s visit was the one absorbing 
idea of the year as will be seen from what follows :-— 
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EXTRACTS FROM CIRCULAR LETTERS. 
The Rev. and Mrs. Murray’s Arrival. 


“ May 31st, 1895.—I wish I could give you all a little whiff of the 
heavenly breezes which we are enjoying this week. It is indeed a 
privilege and joy to have dear Mr. and Mrs. Murray in our house. 
He is so intensely loving and humble and full of Christ that one feels 
the presence of the Lord whenever with him. He arrived on Monday, 
and on Tuesday we went together to Mildmay for the C.I.M. Annual 
Meetings. In the evening Mr. Murray gave a wonderful address, so 
full of power and fire ; we were quite amazed at the dear old man. 
He is so thin and worn-looking, and certainly such addresses must 
use up his bodily as well as spiritual strength. We feel, indeed, he 
has come to this land as God’s messenger, and he is so simple, 
depending utterly on the Lord to use him simply as His channel of 
blessing to His people. We are full of hope and expectation that our 
God is going to do wonderful and mighty things amongst His people 
in these coming months. 

“The South Africa General Mission Council met here on Wednes- 
day morning and afternoon, and in the evening we had about seventy 
friends to tea at 8.30 to meet Mr. Murray and also Mrs. M., who had 
arrived from Bath that afternoon. It was a good crowd, but the Lord 
was so present in our midst, and spoke again with such power through 
His dear servant that all our hearts were kindled and blessed, and no 
one would have liked to absent. 

“This morning, Friday, we all went up to Exeter Hall for our 
Reception Breakfast. This was a most unique gathering of about 120lead- 
ng Christians of all denominations, including Revs. C. A. Fox, F. B. 
Meyer, Lord Kinnaird, Lady Hope, Mr. Denny, Amanda Smith, &c., 
&c. We had some pretty Menu cards printed, on which were the 
verses of the hymn ‘Lord Jesus, we are one with Thee,’ to be sung 
before breakfast. Rev. F. Paynter said grace, and at the close we 
sang ‘ Perfect Love, and Mr. Fox prayed most beautifully. 

“Albert said a few words of welcome, followed by Mr. Meyer, as 
representing the Conventions, Lord Kinnaird for Scotland, Mr. 
Inwood for Ireland, and Mr. Eugene Stock for Missions. None 
exceeded five minutes, and all went straight to the point, and quite in 
the spirit we desired. Then dear Mr. Murray spoke for half-an-hour 
most beautifully, and with such a message to the Church of Christ as 
will leave a deep impression in all hearts, and intensify the expecta- 
tion of what our God is going to do through His servant. We 
returned home full of praise to God for answered prayer, in giving 
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such a truly blessed meeting. As someone said ‘ it was, indeed, a 
little foretaste of heaven.’ ” 


Mr. and Mrs. Murray’s Visit. 


“ June 19th, 1895.—The three weeks since the ‘breakfast’ have 
been very full and busy, but times of wonderful blessing and privilege 
as we have been at many of Mr. Murray’s meetings. 

“ The day after the breakfast I drove Mr. and Mrs. Murray in the 
pony chaise to Richmond, and we had a very happy time together 
with all our dear ones at Dynevor House. Albert and Alfred rode the 
quadricycle. It was a great mutual pleasure to Mr. and Mrs. M. and 
Grandmother to meet and have a little talk together. He has sucha 
deep love for the ‘ Friends,’ and was greatly interested in meeting one 
just 102. 

“The next day, Sunday, was truly a red letter day in our experi- 
ence. Aunt Charlotte walked over from Richmond in time for break- 
fast, and we all went together to church in the morning, and after a 
beautiful sermon from Mr. Moore we gathered round the Lord’s 


Table.” 
Richmond Y.W.C.A. at Corrie Lodge. 


“July 5th, 1895.—On Wednesday we had a great gathering of the 
Richmond Y.W.C.A. About seventy came in brakes and met me at 
the Windmill, on the Common, where I had arranged to get afternoon 
tea. . . We walked back to Corrie Lodge over the Common, and 
many others joined usfor tea in our garden at 6.30. Mrs. Penn-Lewis, 
Freda, Edie, &c., and other friends were of the party. 

“ Altogether we were about 100 to squeeze into the drawing-room ! 
Mr. Murray gave us the most beautiful address on the Heavenly 
Treasure in the earthen vessels. He illustrated it by mentioning that 
on Sunday on our dinner table was a silver jug of milk, but there was 
also a little brown earthen pot—not worth a penny—full of rich cream. 
We all preferred the cream, notwithstanding the common pot, rather 
than the milk, though it was in a beautiful silver jug. It does not matter 
how poor or despised the vessel may be, the great point is, ‘the 
Heavenly Treasure’ it contains. Too many Christian workers want to 
be silver jugs, and are occupied with what they are rather than bring 
their earthen pots to be filled with Jesus Himself. He also brought out 
how the pot needed to be clean before the cream was put into it, 
also, it must be emtied, as it would not do to mix cream even with 
milk, much less with wine or vinegar, each of which might be per- 
fectly good in itself but must be emptied out before the cream can fill 
the pot ; also, the pot must bé /ow down, in order to pour anything 
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into it, and we need to get lower and lower in order that Jesus may 
pour Himself into our cleansed, empty, and humble hearts. The 
whole address was so bright and pointed, and the Holy Spirit so 
manifest, that faces were all aglow in response to the word spoken, and 
I am sure none will forget the ‘little earthen pot of cream.’” 


A little incident from Miss Boyd Bayly’s ‘‘ recollec- 
tions” appropriately follows :— 


“ One evening when the whole party returned together from some 
great meeting where a rapt and crowded audience had been hanging 
on Mr. Murray’s words, he found awaiting him a letter from a man, 
well-known, but not (I believe) personally known to him, filled with 
severe censures upon him for teaching error. It came with a shock, 
and the way in which the criticism was expressed stirred indignation 
in thase who heard, except Mr. Murray himself. He only said in his 
gentle way that if he had indeed been teaching anything wrong, all 
he asked was that the Lord would show this to him, that he might 
make it right. Then and there, just as they stood round the supper 
table, they knelt down and together put up that petition ; then rising 
they went in peace to their supper and their night’s rest.” 


From the same :— 


“Mr. Murray’s hosts took such care of him and his wife that he 
called them his father and mother. Of course, this made their son his 
brother. The relationship was claimed on both sides, and a close 
affection sprang up between them !” 


To Miss Grimes :— 
“‘ Corrie Lodge, 
“June 7th, 1895. 

“« . .. Weare having such a d/essed time with dear Mr. and 
Mrs. Murray. We are so perfectly one ; the fellowship in prayer and 
conversation is inexpressibly sweet. When they left us on Monday 
for Guildford, we just felt the house was pervaded with ‘a sweet 
savour of Christ,’ and we long for their return next Monday. We 
hear on all sides how powerfully God’s Presence was felt at the Break- 
fast Meeting, and we can only acknowledge ‘ As work is perfect.’ 
On Saturday afternoon we drove to Richmond, and had a sweet time 
with Grandmother, and then with the rest of the family, ending with 
prayer by Mr. Murray, Father, and Albert. . . . It isa privilege 
to have them here, even for the little scraps of time between all their 
many engagements,” 
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To the same :— 

“ July 19th, 1895. 

“T am now in the midst of preparations for our start to Keswick 
to-morrow. How I wish you could fly over and be with us. We 
shall not forget those who are absent in body, but present in spirit, 
and I do believe they will share the blessing of those who ‘wait for 
Him.’ (Is. Ixiv. 4), ‘For since the beginning of the world men have 
not heard, nor perceived by the ear, neither hath the eye seen, O 
God, beside Thee, what He hath prepared for him that waiteth for 
Him,’ is so specially laid on my heart for this Keswick (and the pre- 
ceding verses), and great expectation is in many hearts that the Lord 
will ‘do a mew thing’ (Is. xliil., 19), beyond anything we have known 
inthe past. Oh, that hearts may be so waiting on Him that He can 
reveal what He has ‘prepared’ for them.” 


We have already traced, through the story of many 
years, the keen interest with which the movement for the 
Deepening of the Spiritual Life was followed by Mrs. 
Head and her husband—their home being always open 
for little informal gatherings of such as were thirsting 
for deeper and fuller blessing. We have seen how this 
was the case at Highbury, during the Mildmay Con- 
ferences ; and again at Richmond their chief joy was to 
have the house filled with the Children of God for the 
special purpose of waiting upon Him. An occasional 
visit to Keswick for the Convention was looked upon as 
a great treat, and they must have been there more than 
once when Canon Battersby presided. There is no very 
exact record of these earlier visits, but the usual plan was 
for Mr. and Mrs. Head to invite a few friends to be their 
guests during the Convention, specially with a view to 
helping some to be present who could not otherwise have 
been there. 

As time went on their attendance at the Convention 
became more frequent, and one cannot but trace God’s 
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own hand in this, as both Mr. and Mrs. Head were so 
evidently chosen of Him to take a more and more 
prominent part in the proceedings. 

From the year 1895 to 1904, with one exception, it 
became the rule to arrange to go to Keswick as a part of 
the summer holiday. And from 1895 the reports of the 
Convention regularly had a place in the much appre- 
ciated Circular Letters. Each year in August or 
September Mrs. Head wrote a special resumé of the 
Convention, that the blessings vouchsafed there might 
reach and refresh the hearts of her many friends scattered 
over the world. She had a wonderful power of enthusing 
her own sentiments and her appreciation of all the good 
things, into those about her, as well as into those ata 
distance through her written words. The gatherings 
were to her a foretaste of the fellowship of Saints in 
Heaven, and she rejoiced with all her heart in the 
Keswick motto, ‘‘ All one in Christ Jesus,” believing that 
there need be no barrier to the deep under-current of 
One-ness in Christ, whatever the outward creed and 
manner of worship.* 

The following extracts from the Circular Letters will 
best convey to the reader her own impressions at the 
time, as well as the general bearing of each Convention, 
which, it will be noted with interest, differs from year to 
year. 

“The Great Missionary Meeting” sometimes referred 
to, has become for several years past quite a feature of 


NoTe.—Mr. Moore observed in his obituary notice in ‘ The 
Life of Faith” : “Though one of the most deeply valued members 
of my congregation, it would be more true still to say of her that 
she worshipped in the ‘Church of All Saints.’” 

« 
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the Convention, when hundreds gather in the Tent from 
ten to one o’clock on Saturday, to hear of the needs of the 
great Foreign Mission Field, as told by Missionaries of 
every denomination from all over the world. The 
enthusiasm in this meeting is profound, and it has no 
doubt led to many—who had just yielded themselves to 
God for any manner of service—offering for mission work 
among the heathen. 

Before these Saturday morning meetings were regularly 
organised, there used often to be impromptu gatherings 
on the Lake, when those interested would row out to a 
certain part, and there, chaining their boats together, 
would hear and tell of the work God was carrying on in 
far distant lands. 


EXTRACTS FROM CIRCULAR LETTERS. 
The Keswick Convention. 


“Corrie Lodge, 
“ August I, 1895. 

* To-day I want just to give you dear ones some little share in the 
wonderful days of blessing we have been having at Keswick. I think 
all feel we have never had such a Convention before. Mr. Murray 
has been so truly ‘the Lord’s messenger in the Lord’s message unto 
the people, saying, I am with you, saith the Lord’ (Hag. i. 13), and I 
believe the result in thousands of hearts has been to ‘ bring us to God. 
It was an unspeakable joy and privilege to have him and Mrs. Murray 
staying with us. We had a nice little house quite near the Tent, and 
the Rev. George Head, Emma Waithman, and Freda made up our 
happy party. 

“Mr. Murray was asked to speak in the Tent on Sunday morning, 
and he gave a most beautiful and glowing address on ‘Love, from 
Jno. xili. 1, connected with Jesus washing His disciples’ feet. On 
Monday evening the Tent was crowded for the Preliminary Meeting, 
as well as a new Hall built by the riverside, which was used for over- 
flow meeting's this year instead of the second Tent. 

“On the Tuesday afternoon, as Mr. Murray had no public 
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engagement, we were able to ask about eighteen to meet together in 
our drawing-room for definite prayer and waiting on God for a mighty 
blessing on the whole Convention. It was a most precious season, 
when with one heart and mind we came into the very presence of the 
Lord, and claimed and received the assurance that He would ‘ open 
the windows of heaven,’ etc. We feel those prayers have been 
abundantly answered. . . . I cannot describe to you the deep, 
solemn, heart-searching teaching of Mr. Murray’s evening addresses, 
nor the power and authority with which they were delivered. Every 
word seemed to come straight from God with living power and go 
right to the hearts of the people. . . . On Friday night we had 
the climax of all, when he took us to 1 Cor. xv. 28, especially the 
words ‘ That God may be all in all” This has been the key-note of 
all his teaching, away from all doctrines and party views—he has 
brought us to God—and this I believe to many of those who have for 
years been rejoicing in a full salvation, is the great blessing they have 
received at this Keswick. We are beginning to learn what it is to 
‘wait upon God,’ to live in that blessed attitude of emptiness and 
nothingness in ourselves—that is, ever in a position to receive from 
God of His fulness and blessing. __I feel it has opened up a vista of 
infinite and inexhaustible capacity—that we ‘know our God’ and 
wait upon Him, not only for ourselves, but for all His people, and 
there is no limit to the blessing that may and will result. At the 
Praise Meeting on Saturday morning (from 7 to 8) Mr. Murray’s 
parting text was John i. 50, ‘ Believest thou? Thou shalt see greater 
things than these.’ As he left the platform at 8, the whole congrega- 
tion joined in singing ‘ God be with you till we meet again’ 

“ At the great Missionary Meeting in the Tent ‘ Sister Lucy,’ Mrs. 
Murray’s sister, from Ceylon, stirred the whole meeting with her 
bright, earnest words.” 


The Summer Holiday. 


“ Corrie Lodge, Wimbledon, 
“‘ September 5th, 1895. 

“We have had a very happy holiday—a quiet, restful holiday at 
Sidcot ; fine weather most of the time, so we were able to live out of 
doors. 

“ The Church was a long way off, and we enjoyed going to the 
Friends’ Meeting, which was quite near. Albert spoke each Sunday 
morning, and Freda one day, and on the last Sunday night A. and I. 
shared the meeting, which consisted chiefly of the large Friends’ 
School of 120 boys and girls, and the Headmaster had asked me to 
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tell them a little about our journey in South Africa, so I tried to make 
it spiritual and missionary, and they seemed so interested. A. reada 
passage and spoke on it to begin with, and it did seem strange for us 
two to be sitting side by side in the Minister’s gallery of a Friends’ 
Meeting! Mr. Murray’s love for Friends, and his teaching, had 
made us quite ready to appreciate the quiet time for ‘waiting on 
God.’ We returned home last Friday, and now A. is extremely busy 
with all the arrangements for the East End meetings on the 8th to 
loth of October. . . . Ido want you all to pray very much fora 
great outpouring of God’s Spirit and blessing on these meetings, and 
also that you may share the blessing in all parts of the earth. The 
special text on my mind is still Is. xiv. 4 (R.V.), A God ‘ that worketh 
for him that waiteth for Him.’ ” 


The “Quiet Days” at the East End. 


“ October 11, 1895. 

“*Oh, magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt His name 
together.” Truly we have proved that we have ‘a God that worketh 
for him that waiteth for Him.” He has opened the windows of 
heaven and poured out such a blessing on these Christian workers 
of London. Thousands of hearts have been drawn closer to God 
and will to-day be praising Him as they go forth to their life and 
work, linked on to an Almighty, Omnipotent God, who is able and 
willing to work out His own blessed will and purpose in each heart 
and life that is ‘absolutely surrendered’ to Him. Mr. Murray felt so 
intensely that God was leading him in a fresh path, and was going to 
do a ‘new thing’ As he said to me at lunch, on Tuesday, just before 
starting for Whitechapel, ‘ Well, we are just stepping into the dark. 
Thou hast not been this way heretofore, but we will go forward in 
the attitude of abso/uze surrender to let Him work out His own good 
pleasure.’ : 

“TI only wish it was possible to give any idea of the power and 
fervour with which the messages were delivered by God’s chosen 
servant. There was a beautiful consecutiveness in his subjects. His 
one aim and object was to ‘ bring us to God, and it was indeed with 
overflowing, praiseful hearts that the vast multitude (probably 3,000) 
arose at the end and sang ‘ Praise God from whom all blessings flow,’ 
followed by ‘Glory, honour, praise, and power.’ Then Captain 
Tottenham started, by Albert’s wish, ‘And above the rest this note 
shall swell,” and finally Mr. Murray asked once more that we should 
sing ‘Moment by moment.’ 

“We have had a most blessed little Praise Meeting around 
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Mr. Murray’s bed this morning. Our hearts all bowed down in deepest 
thankfulness to God for the way he has undertaken for us, and 
blessed His dear people.” 


“ November 1, 1895. 


“We are constantly having bright testimonies about the blessing 
received at those wonderful gatherings—the Quiet Days.” 


Consecration of Bishop Cassels. 


“Last Friday, October 18th, I went to Westminster Abbey for the 
Consecration of Bishop Cassels for Western China, and the new 
Bishop for Rochester. It was a very interesting occasion, and looked 
at in the light of Acts xiii. 2-4 and connected in my mind with Mr. 
Murray’s beautiful address on ‘ Separated unto the Holy Ghost,’ one 
could not help feeling that it was a very impressive and solemn 
service.” 


Mothers’ Meeting. 


“Last Monday, October 21st, I went to the Assembly Hall, Mile 
End Road, for a most interesting meeting of three or four hundred 
of the poorest women in Whitechapel. . . . It was indeed a joy 
and privilege to tell these poor, forlorn-looking mothers of a Saviour 
who could bring joy and blessing and sunshine into their hearts and 
lives and homes, if they would only receive Him and His love. They 
were very responsive.” 


Day of Prayer at Exeter Hall, 
“ November 28, 1895. 


“ We are all in the thick of work and business just now ; thirty or 
forty letters a day to answer about arrangements and tickets for the 
meeting at Exeter Hall next Thursday. 

“TItis an unspeakable joy and privilege to have Mr. and Mrs. 
Murray staying with us. Our times of prayer and fellowship are 
most precious, and it is beautiful to see how completely he lives out 
every day what he preaches with such power and force.” 


“ December 6, 1895. 


“] must tell you a little of the Day of United Prayer in Exeter 
Hall yesterday. The past week has been one of deepest blessing and 
privilege in the times of blessed fellowship and waiting upon God 
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together here, for what He would do for His people in the great 
gatherings. Again I have been struck with Mr. Murray’s feeling of 
his own emptiness and weakness—which casts him utterly upon God 
to work in him and through him ‘ His own blessed purpose.’ 

“IT have been extremely busy sending out all the reserved tickets 
and have answered fifty to seventy letters every day lately. Albert 
has had all the arrangements of every detail, and has been at work 
until half-past twelve every night; and now that the day has come 
and gone we can only praise Him who has had the government upon 
His shoulder from the very first, for the beautiful and easy way in 
which everything was carried out, without a single hitch all day. As 
we drove home in the cab, Mr. Murray asked us to sing one of his 
favourite choruses— 


‘For what the Lord has done for me, 
I'll praise Him through eternity.’ 


“The great Hall was well filled in the morning, many had to 
stand in the afternoon, and in the evening every available space 
was packed—with one mass of human beings, met together to wait 
upon God and hear what He would say through his beloved 
servant. 

“In each address God spoke with mighty power; from the begin- 
ning God Himself was the One to whom all hearts were drawn and 
His presence was revealed. 

“We entertained a large gathering of speakers and friends between 
the meetings—about sixty—to luncheon and tea. 

“We shall indeed miss our dear friends. These six months of 
happy fellowship have drawn us more closely together than I can 
tell, but, thank God, it is a union that goes on for all eternity, and 
we do rejoice with them in the prospect of being soon back in their 
own dear home. We hope to accompany them to Southampton 
to-morrow.” 


The following extract from Mrs. Murray’s letter after 
leaving Corrie Lodge will show how the love and appre- 
ciation were reciprocated :— 

“We can never thank you enough for all your loving kindness. . 
Mr. Murray asks me to say that he has no words to express his 


sense of your love, or of the love which rises up in response to 
that. It is all the work of the Divine Love. May you and weknow 
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more and more of it, until it be perfected in the fellowship of His 
own presence. And may God so pour out His love on His chil- 
dren in Keswick that they may not only be more intensely one 
with each other, but that the love may conquer everything that 
would threaten to hinder the unity and so make them very strong 
or conquering the world and winning many souls. 


“Yours in Christ, 
“E. MURRAY.” 


CHAPTER XV 


“ Abounding in the work of the Lord” 
1 Cor. xv. 58 


1896-1897. 


OSSIBLY some readers may feel almost weary 
with the succession of interests, which necessarily 


are closely packed together here, but be it re- 
membered they never wearied my dear sister. She 
thoroughly enjoyed the life that came to her, and she had 
abundant physical strength to bear the strain. To quote 
again from Miss Bayly :— 


“From year to year new claims, new interests had gone on 
gathering around the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Head—and as they 
never dropped a friend nor forsook a cause once taken up, the 
pressure of work steadily increased. But from the year of Mr. 
Andrew Murray’s visit, it was redoubled. The deepened experience 
of rest in God made it possible to go on living peacefully at a pace 
which, without it, could never have been endured. But even this 
could not put more days into the week, or more hours into the day, 

“and it was a constant marvel how so much work was accomplished. 

“ Good business habits, method, and despatch in execution, partly 
account for it. At her writing-table Mrs. Head had all arranged in 
order to her hand, so that time was not lost in searching for what she 
wanted ; but the rest of soul was undoubtedly ¢4e secret of time being 
turned to the best account. She rarely knew the weary drag of toil 
beyond her strength—still more seldom the dreariness of failure, for 
with her fine abilities, her good judgment and constant dependence 
upon God, what she did was habitually a success. 

“Other lives have proved that Christ can satisfy and sustain in the 
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midst of troubles that she had not; but the unique lesson of her 
life is rather to show how naturally, inevitably, all the wholesome 
joys of earth spring up and abound where there is full surrender to 
God ; and then, that joy is no temptation, if we love God enough. 
The cherished memory of her life remains, an earnest and foretaste 
of the time when the discipline of grief will no more be needed, and 
God Himself will be able, without harming us, to wipe all tears 
away.” 


The following few lines, from the first Letter of this 
year, are characteristic of the attitude of mind in which 
Mrs. Head lived, and the list of two weeks’ engagements 
a fair type of her life. 


EXTRACTS FROM CIRCULAR LETTERS. 


“January 3, 1896. 
“What an upset state the whole world seems in just now— 
rumours of war from all parts—America, Johannesburg, and the 
East. ‘Upon the earth distress of nations with perplexity—men’s 
hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after those things which 
are coming on the earth . . and when these things begin to 
come to pass, then look up.” May this indeed be our attitude 
throughout this New Year under all circumstances —‘looking unto 

Jesus,’ who is surely soon coming again.” 
“February 6th, 1896. 


“On Wednesday I went to Clapham Junction to speak at a 
Y.W.C.A. anniversary tea. The room was crowded, and we had a 
very good time, and the Lord’s blessing was manifested in our 
midst.” 

“On Tuesday afternoon I took a Ladies’ Bible Reading in a 
friend’s drawing room at Wimbledon, and again we had a time of 
blessing, as well as a packed meeting.” 

“Vesterday, Febuary 5th, I went to town for the Ladies’ Council 
of the S.A.G.M. to interview some nurses, and after lunch with Albert 
I went on to Aldersgate Street Y.M.C.A., where I took a meeting 
for Mrs. Fisher’s Factory Workers, and we had a very good time and 
good numbers. 

“T have a good many meetings to take in the next two or three 
weeks.” 
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“Feb. 27th, 18096. 

“The past week has been a very busy one in connection with the 
Y.W.C.A. Week of Prayer. On Monday, 17th, I went over to 
Richmond to take a Bible Reading at the Y.W.C.A. Institute in the 
afternoon. 

“On Tuesday A. and I went to Alice Hankin’s wedding—and after, 
I went to the City to meet Miss Edmonstone, who took me to the 
‘Dead Letter Office,’ where we had a happy little meeting with some 
of the young women. 

“Wednesday I went to Mildmay again for the C.I.M. Council. 

“On Thursday morning I took a Ladies’ meeting at Streatham. 

“On Friday I attended a little prayer meeting for young women in 
a neighbour’s drawing room, and in the afternoon I drove in a fog to 
Putney and took a Bible Reading at the Y.W.C.A. Institute there. 

“Tn the evening there was another meeting for young women at the 
Wimbledon Institute. 

“On Tuesday I addressed an interesting gathering of workers in 
connection with the Factory Helpers’ Union in the Walworth Road. 

“ Last evening we had over twenty gentlemen to tea and a meeting 
in the drawing room about extending the Y.M.C.A. work in 
Wimbledon. 

“This evening I go to town for a S.A.G.M. Council Meeting, and 
thus you see the days get filled up; but it is a joy and privilege to 
be in any way a channel or vessel for the Master’s use.” 


The Wimbledon Convention. 


“ March 2oth, 1896. 


“ This is the last day of the Wimbledon Convention, and we have 
indeed much to praise God for in the blessing He has given. 

“Some of the best parts of the week to us have been the times of 
fellowship and prayer with the friends who stayed with us.” 


A Sister’s Return. 


“ Corrie Lodge, 
“May 14th, ’96. 
“ The long looked-for and joyful day has come and gone, and my 
dear sister Bessie is safe at home after absence in China for eight 
years and a half. Our hearts are all overflowing with praise for the 
way our God has ‘worked’ and ordered every detail, giving her a 
prosperous journey throughout and bringing her safely home on her 
birthday—to find all well, and Grandmother still living and able to 
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rejoice in her home-coming. As Bessie has been spending five 
weeks with our sister Lottie in India, on her way home from China, 
it is delightful to hear all the latest news also of her.” 


M. Coillard. 
“June 18th, 1896. 

Mr. Maxwell Wright called to say that Monsieur Cotillard (of the 
French Mission to the Barotsi), who had arrived the day before 
from South Africa, would like to meet a few friends in Wimbledon for 
prayer on Monday afternoon. We gladly offered our drawing room 
for such a gathering, being particularly anxious to meet Mons. C., as 
Mr. Murray had seen him so recently, and gave him an introduction 
to us. 

“We invited friends to tea. About twenty-five came, and we had 
a very happy little meeting afterwards, when Mons. Coillard told us 
about his work and needs, and many took part in prayer.” 


This was the commencement of very happy intercourse 
with M. Coillard, to whom reference is made several 


times. 
Holiday in Switzerland. 


“St. Cergues, Nyon, Switzerland, 
“ July 24th, 1896. 

“T wish I could send you a whiff of this refreshing air, and give you 
all a peep at our lovely surroundings in this sweet mountain resort. 
We are enjoying it immensely, and it is all such a complete change 
and rest after the full, busy time at home..... We have a very 
primitive little house, with a magnificent view of Mont Blanc and a 
long range of snow-capped mountains—when it is clear! It has been 
quite interesting to me to transform the bare rooms into cosy habita- 
tions, and I have often thought of you dear Missionaries and how 
cleverly you make your huts pretty with a few yards of inexpensive 
material. My sister Mrs. Carlile and family occupy one flat in a 
large house, and my father and family the second floor—not far 
away. 

‘““We are expecting Rev. E. W. Moore from Wimbledon next 
week, and besides this, we were able to ask my dear friend Emma 
Waithman to come out to us for a needed rest after the long illness and 
death of her mother. With our party and the other two, we shall number 
twenty-two in all! St. Cergues is a dear little mountain village 3,400 
feet above the sea, in the Jura, which are groups of pine-clad mountains. 
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There are two or three good roads, though of course no Jomg distance 
without hills; still we are able to use our cycles,and we can make a grand 
party on ‘wheels’! Alfred gets about splendidly on his tricycle and 
has great fun with his aunts and cousins ; and Mr. Head and I often 
ride our double machine.” 
“ Aug. 20th, 1896. 

“Since I last wrote we have had very wet weather, rain, mist, and 
clouds for more than a fortnight, and never once a clear view of the 
snow mountains. Still, we managed to get out every day, and had 
walks or cycle rides between times ; and being such a large, happy 


party with plenty of ‘sunshine within,’ it has been a very good and 
restful time.” 


Mr. Hudson Taylor. 


“Corrie Lodge, 
“Oct. 30th, ’96. 

“We had the joy of welcoming Mr. Hudson Taylor here to-day 
from Saturday until Tuesday. It wasa privilege to us to have the 
time of fellowship and prayer together, and so helpful to talk of many 
things with one who has had such long and wide experience in 
Mission work. 

“On Monday at six o’clock we asked friends to come here for the 
usual South Africa General Mission Prayer Meeting, instead of the 
office, that we might have the pleasure of Mr. Hudson Taylor’s 
presence, and also that of Monsieur Coillard, who had called to see 
Mr. Taylor. It was a very blessed time of prayer and intercession 


for China as well as South Africa and other parts of the Mission 
Field.” 


Railway Mission Conference. 


“Nov. 18th, 796. 

“Sat. 14th was my birthday. After an early lunch Mr. Head and 
I went off to Leicester to help at a Conference for the Railway 
Mission till Monday. Mr. H. presided at the meetings throughout, 
and we felt the Lord’s presence manifestly at each one... . . Sunday 
afternoon we had a large audience, and some of the delegates spoke. 
I gave a closing message on some of the conditions of blessing : 
Seperation (Gen. xii. 1-3) ; Obedience (Gen. xxii. 16-18) ; Clean hands 
and pure heart (Ps. xxiv. 4, 5) ; Unity (Ps. cxxxiiil. 1-3) ; Consecration 
(Mal. iii, 10).” 

“On Monday Mr. Head had to leave early, but I stayed for the 
closing meeting at 11 o’clock. I gave the final address on ‘I am 
with thee.’ (Hag. i, 13.)” 
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EXTRACTS FROM CIRCULAR LETTERS, 1897. 


“Jan. 6th, ’97. 

“We do trust this New Year may be one of richest blessing to 
yourselves, and to those amongst whom you are working. Surely 
the Lord is soon coming back, and if He still leaves us here for 1897, 
we do long that it may be more fruitful in the ingathering of precious 
souls than any former year. I have been so interested in looking up 
the verses in which He promises to ‘pour out,’ ‘a blessing,’ ‘grace 
and supplication,’ ‘ His Spirit, ‘floods, etc. May His people so 
fulfil the conditions that He may be able to open the windows of 
Heaven, and give such an outpouring as has not been seen since 
Pentecost.” 

“ Foy and Gladness Meeting.” 
“Jan. 28th. 

“We had our Young People’s meeting on Wednesday evening 
the 2oth, which was a great success in every way. About fifty came 
and after stand-up tea and talk in the dining room, we gathered in 
the drawing room for a real bright, red-hot meeting. After Mr. Head 
had opened it with words of welcome and explanation, he said he 
wished it to be entirely in the hands of the young people, so he was 
going to ask Mr. Mercer to take it over. This Mr. M. did splendidly, 
making every one feel thoroughly at home, and there was no restraint 
or stiffness. We had special sheets of hymns and choruses, which 
were freely used. Two or three prayed at the beginning, and earnest 
words of testimony were spoken by more than a dozen—and I believe 
many others were quite ready to rise and say a few words—but we 
were obliged to close. Supper followed, and I think all felt it to be a 
time of real help and blessing, and to many it was the best sort of 
Christmas party they have ever attended.” 


A Visit to Her Grandmother. 


“Feb 24th, ’97. 

“ Dear Grandmother has been ill with bronchitis, so I went up to 
see her in bed. She was half asleep, but roused up directly she 
knew of my presence, and soon said, ‘ Well, dear, I don’t think it can 
be long now,’ (she is longing to go). I replied, ‘ It isa bright prospect, 
isn’t it?’ to which she answered with great vigour, ‘Oh! it is a most 
attractive prospect, most charming” ; and then presently added, with 
much emphasis, ‘ Not by works of righteousness which we have done, 
but by His mercy He saved us.’ It was very sweet to find her so 
perfectly restful and looking forward to the change.” 
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Visit to the Blackdown Hills. 


“Corrie Lodge, 
“June 28th, 1897. 


“On Whit Sunday, June 6th, we suddenly decided that I 
should go off the next morning to Wellington, Somerset, and join 
Bessie, who had gone the day before to have a quiet fortnight on 
the Blackdown Hills. It was a very great pleasure to us to have a 
week quietly together in the pretty little cottage which Mrs. Tracey built 
for the missionary and his wife to live in, and work the little mission 
room close by. It is a lovely spot on the ridge of a hill, with beautiful 
views of valleys and hills, and a little garden full of flowers, the porch 
being covered with honeysuckle and roses, &c. It is quite near to 
‘The Firs.’ It was twenty-eight years since Bessie and I had been on 
the ‘ Hills’ together, and you can easily imagine we had much to talk 
over, of all the Lord’s goodness to us each in such different paths 
since then, she having had nearly nine years in China, and with the 
prospect of returning there in the autumn. It was a great pleasure to 
meet Mr. Denne, Mr. W. Brealey and some other old friends of long 
ago. On our way back from Hemyock on Thursday we stopped to 
visit an old man who we heard was dying. We found him brightly 
trusting in the Lord, his whole face beaming as he spoke of Jesus, 
‘my precious Jesus.’ It was a great joy to find that he was the very 
same man that, twenty-eight years ago, was breaking stones outside 
Grandmother’s house, and to whom Bessie and I used to go out and 
sit by his side with our Bibles, seeking to point him to Christ, but he 
was so densely ignorant and dark, and nothing seemed to make any 
impression. We could only continue to pray that God’s Holy Spirit 
would enlighten him. Both he and his wife had a warm recollection 
of those talks, and it was indeed good of the Lord to let us two to- 
gether see the answer to our prayers in the real change that had 
come into his life, and of which his two Christian daughters spoke 
with full assurance. We could not help feeling it was a great 
encouragement to ‘ pray and not to faint.’” 


The Queen’s Fubilee. 


“On Tuesday, the 22nd, we started off in a large brake at 7 a.m. 
to the Polytechnic Institute, where we had a room to watch the 
Jubilee Procession. Everything throughout the day was most suc- 
cessful and happy. A cloudy morning broke into bright sun- 
shine when the Queen started. It was a wondertul sight as we looked 
out of our window to see every available space—even the roofs of 
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the houses—covered with people, and I was very much struck with 
the verses that came in our course of reading, as members of Mr. 
Richardson’s Bible Union for that morning, (Isiah xxii. 1, 2,) ‘What 
aileth thee now, that thou art wholly gone up to the housetops ? Thou 
that art full of stirs, a tumultuous city, a joyous city.’ Mr. Mercer 
had taken 1,000 little Gospel books, and he, Mr. Mather, and Miss 
Mercer and I distributed them. They were eagerly taken and very 
quickly disposed of. We then gathered for prayer in our room for 
blessing on these silent messengers, and also for the Queen and Royal 
Family, &c. 

“Dear Grandmother has been much interested in the whole matter, 
and tells us of her vivid recollections of the Queen’s father, the Duke 
of Kent, and also of seeing his grandfather George III. ride through 
London in 1798, when she was five years old. She composed three 
verses which we are sending on a special card with her photograph to 
the Queen, who has graciously consented to accept them.” 


The Keswick Convention. 


“ Corrie Lodge. 
“ September 2nd, 1897. 

“Mr. Head and I went to Keswick, Thursday, July 15th. 
We had charge of a house close to the Tent for some of the 
speakers, Mr. Robert Wilson having others in another house 
quite near. Our party consisted of Dr. and Mrs. Pierson, Rev. 
C. and Mrs. Inwood, Revs. S. A. Selwyn, Gelson Gregson, John 
Sloan, F. Webster, and J. Brash, my sister Bessie, and others. 
Some had beds out, but we all had meals together, and were 
indeed a most happy and united party. The times of fellow- 
ship and prayer together were most blessed and helpful, in, 
fact, we seemed to live in an atmosphere of prayer and praise, 
generally ending meals with choruses and many short prayers, 
besides gathering a few praying friends with us for half-an-hour 
after dinner each day. Most of the other speakers came in to 
meals with us from time to time, and all seemed bound together 
in closest bonds of brotherly love and fellowship. We went early, 
in order to have preliminary meetings for ‘Waiting on God’ on 
the Friday and Saturday. These were seasons of great blessing, 
and probably had much to do with the deep work that was acco 
plished in many hearts during the following week. The cari 
morning prayer meetings were times of special power, when over 
two thousand gathered every day for a real time of prayer, and 
instead of the multitude of requests being read out, as in former 
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years, opportunity was given for silently presenting the desires of 
each heart. 

“The large meetings all through were in the power of the Spirit, 
and hearts seemed more drawn to expect from God Himself than 
from any man. Mr. Inwood was very specially used in bless- 
ing to many, and Dr. Pierson’s addresses were all in great power 
particularly his testimony on the Friday afternoon, when he con- 
fessed to the fresh revelation of God’s power and life in the soul 
which had come to him from Mr. Murray’s and Mr. Webb 
Peploe’s visit to America two years ago.” 


The Summer Holiday. 


“On Monday, July 26th, Mr. Head and I went to Southport to 
spend the night with my dear friend Emma Waithman on our way 
to Abergele. There was a large family party awaiting our arrival 
in North Wales, as my father, mother, and sisters had a house in 
Abergele and my sister, Mrs. Carlile, her husband and children a 
farm a mile and a half out of the town, and ours was a farmhouse 
another mile beyond theirs. Five weeks in that quiet country life, 
with occasional sea bathing, &c., and much happy intercourse with 
the family party have quickly passed, and we are all greatly 
refreshed by the rest and change, but Mr. Head never gets quite 


away from correspondence ; he posted twenty letters one day and 
received nineteen another.” 


From the Rev. C. A. Fox, August rath, 1897 :— 


“My Dear Carrie, your delightful letter shows at once you must 
have got a blessing at Keswick—it was just the act of one 
who had just got new grace! How good and dear of you; I don’t 
think after all that your marriage has spoilt you! But this is going 
a long way back. Your charming account of Keswick this year (and 
its harmony and its blessing) is quite what I expected from planting 
Truth in a deep bed of prayer. Run praying and speak praying and 
love praying, and we find the more we bring down Heaven into 
everything the more Heavenly everything becomes. And so you 
are now in my dearly-loved N. Wales. How I can picture your 
radiant party with thirteen ‘bikes,’ and all one in Christ. Love to 
all, the little poet and all, your ever affectionate,” 

“C. A. Fox.” 

NoTEe.—“ The little poet” is her sister Freda, whose poems have 
been published under the title “ That I may know Him.” By Freda 
Hanbury Allen. 
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FROM CIRCULAR LETTERS. 


“Corrie Lodge, 
“ November roth, 1897. 


“Truly the field is the world, and it is certainly a very large 
parish. But I feel it is a wonderful privilege to be taken behind the 
scenes with God, that He may make known to us a little of His 
wondrous plans and purposes for the salvation of the heathen world 
in these last days . . . . and what a privilege it is for you 
to occupy even the smallest portion of the field as ‘ workers together 
with Him.’ China, S. Africa, and Egypt have all had a large share 
of our time and thoughts and prayers during the past three weeks.” 


‘“December 7th, 1897. 


“T have just come in from an invigorating walk with my friend, 
Emma Waithman. The object of our going forth on this bright 
morning was to see Alfred cantering over the common on the pony 
accompanied by his man, Roe, on another horse. Those of you who 
know our dear boy will rejoice with us at this wonderful new 
departure, proving that there is a very considerable increase of 
strength and power, for a few years ago we should never have 
believed it possible. He feels quite at home on ‘Black Beauty,’ 
and canters fearlessly along. 

“He is always very busy in his workshop; in fact, he has so 
much work on hand with his lathe that the days are only too short for 
him.” 


CuapTrer XVI 


‘‘ A Succourer ot many " 
Rom. xvi., 2. 


1898-1899. 


EXTRACTS FROM CIRCULAR LETTERS. 


The New Year. 
“ Jan. 5th, 1808. 

“T have had such a number of welcome and interesting letters 
and loving remembrances from many of you in different parts of the 
world this Christmas-time (from China, Smyrna, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Spain, America, North Africa, and specially many 
of you in South Africa) that I only wish I could reply to each 
individually and tell you what a real joy it is to us to hear from 
you. . . . Truly our hearts are filled with praise for what God, 
by His Spirit, has done in the past, and it only stimulates us to 
more earnest prayer for ‘floods’ of blessing in all parts of the world 
during this New Year. Very many of Christ's people are looking for 
His speedy return. In connection with this we have lately been 
much interested in reading Rev. J. Macneil’s book, ‘Some One is 
Coming.’ This whole subject has long been of deepest interest to 
Alfred, who_has read a great deal about it, and it now gives him 
much joy to find so many others looking for and expecting the same 
bléssed event. May we all be so living and working every day, and 
abiding in Him ; that, when He shall appear, we may have confidence, 
and not be ashamed before Him at His coming. 

“We had a very happy Christmas at Richmond. After a very 
busy week of preparations it was such a happy rest to drive off ina 
cab at five o’clock on Christmas Eve with all our parcels and be 
welcomed into the large family circle at Dynevor House to stay till 
Tuesday. It was a great joy to have the dear grandmother still 


amongst us, and so very bright in conversation, remembering people 
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and events of ninety years ago. We missed dear Bessie (who had 
returned to China), but the Lord was so present in our midst and 
there is such ‘real joy in giving of our best to Him that we all felt 
it was one of the happiest Christmases we have ever spent. 

“We are giving a New Year’s Reception at the Y.M.C.A. in 
Wimbledon next week, and Mr. Inwood [just returned from America] 
has promised to come and give an address. On Friday, the 14th, 
we are arranging for another ‘Joy and Gladness Meeting’ for 
young people, like the one we had last January. . . . We had 
very helpful and refreshing sermons from Mr. Moore on Saturday 
and Sunday for the New Year. Sunday evening was his special 
evangelistic service. In the after-meeting, when he came round to 
speak to people, he found a young woman deeply anxious about her 
soul and asked me to go to her. Wehad a long talk together and 
she followed me home and finally gave herself to Christ in my 
study. It is certainly a great privilege to belong to a church where 
conversions are expected and aimed at. It was a blessed beginning 
for the New Year. May it be only an earnest of what is to follow.” 


Home Meetings and Prayer. 


“February Ist, 1898. 


“On Friday, January 14th, we had a very happy and blessed 
Young People’s Meeting. About fifty-four came, but alas! the night 
before, Mr. Head was taken ill, and so was obliged to remain in bed 
instead of being amongst us. This was naturally a disappointment 
to all, but Mr. Mercer very kindly took his place as far as possible, 
and the Lord’s presence was very manifestly in our midst, giving us 
a time of real blessing together. About thirteen took part by prayer 
and testimony, and Mr. Mercer closed with a most stirring address 
(based on Mr. Pilkington’s death, and the secret of his power, and 
the revival that came to Uganda, being the definite reception of the 
Baptism of the Holy Ghost), and ended with a solemn time of prayer.” 

“‘ Sunday, 23rd, was Alfred’s birthday, and we had quite a large 
gathering of young men and boys, chiefly connected with Mr. 
Mercer’s Sunday afternoon class. They often come in on Sunday 
evening after tea to sing hymns before Church, but that time they 
came for tea, and many of them stayed for a meeting with Alfred 
afterwards, which they much enjoyed. 

“T feel that one of the most encouraging and strengthening parts 
of the privileges that we enjoy here at Wimbledon is the number of 
prayer meetings, which have certainly grown in power and definite- 
ness of late, 
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“Mr, Moore’s on Saturday evening is a time of real prayer. One 
held on the third Sunday morning of each month at the Y.M.C.A. is 
entirely for foreign mission work, and is open to ladies as well as 
men. It is led by Mr. Mercer, and is a model for the intensity and 
brevity and definiteness of the prayers. Almost everybody takes 

“There is also a monthly Ladies’ Prayer Meeting in connection 
with the Gleaners’ Union, held in a drawing room. Between thirty 
and forty were at the last, and it wasa time of deep interest and 
earnest prayer for our missionary friends. Surely when God stirs up 
His people to pray and wait upon Him it means that He is going to 
give abundant blessing. 

“Probably most of you know that our brother, the Rev. George 
Head, has just left Hampstead, and is going to Clifton. He begins 
work there next Sunday, and his daughter Ina is coming to us to- 
morrow to stay until Friday. They very much feel leaving their 
friends and interests in London, but we trust the change may prove 
beneficial to his health.” 


News from China. 


“We have had most interesting accounts of my sister Bessie’s 
journey to China with Mr. and Mrs. Hudson Taylor and Miss 
Soltau. 

“Christmas Day at Honolulu, amid all the beauties of tropical 
vegetation, and seeing many Christian friends and missionaries, 
must have been a delightful change from board ship; as were also 
the days spent at Yokohama and Nagasaki in Japan. The last 
letters tell of their safe arrival in Shanghai, and warm welcome by 
their many friends of the C.I.M. But the most surprising news to 
us is that Bessie, instead of returning as Head of the Girls’ School 
at Chefoo, has been asked to take the head of the Boys’ School there, 
which has just been moved into a large new building, and contains 
sixty-five boys, besides several masters. She feels this is the last 
position she would have chosen, but as it is a sphere of very great 
importance and it is difficult to find anyone else to fill it, she, with 
her usual readiness ‘to do whatsoever the Lord the King shall 
appoint,’ is willing, and gladly said‘ Yes’ to this fresh change of 
work.’ 

Intercessory Prayer. 


“T have had a good many meetings lately. Last week was the 
Y.W.C.A. Week of Prayer for Young Women. On Monday morn- 
ing there was a prayer meeting for ladies at the Y.W.C.A. here 
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(Wimbledon), at which I spoke on ‘ Intercession,’ a subject which 
has been on our hearts very much of late, and in connection with 
which we are greatly enjoying Mr. Murray’s new book, ‘The Ministry 
of Intercession,’ which has just come out, and which we trust and 
believe is going to be made a great blessing wherever it goes. On 
Tuesday morning was our Ladies’ Missionary Prayer Meeting. That 
evening I went off to Streatham to address the united Y.W.C.A. 
meeting. The room was well filled, and the Lord was very present 
in our midst. On Thursday morning I started directly after break- 
fast for the long journey across London to Holloway, where I had 
promised to take a class at Bethshan for the Missionary Students, ~ 
who are in training there. Mrs. Michael Baxter welcomed me, and 
it was a deeply interesting and sympathetic audience, and we had a 
very precious time together. 

“T have to take a meeting for the Mothers Uuion next Thursday, 
also a Bible Reading for ladies at Tunbridge Wells on Tuesday.” 


The Wimbledon Convention 
“March 28th, 1898. 


“ Since my last letter to you the Wimbledon Convention has come 

and gone. To us it was indeed a most happy time. Mr. Inwood 
came to us on the Monday (14th), and stayed all through. 
On Thursday afternoon about 5.30 we had a most blessed hour of 
prayer in Mr. Head’s study with those who were specially longing and 
believing to see a real break-down and outpouring of God’s Spirit 
on the meetings, and that night the blessing indeed came, as Mr. 
Macgregor spoke with very great power and directness on ‘I love 
my Master, I will not go out free’—leading up to whole-hearted con- 
secration to God for His service. . . . As Alfred was away 
from home for Sunday, Mr. Head and I took the opportunity to run 
down to St. Leonard’s from Friday to Monday to see some of our 
friends there. . . . On Sunday there were special sermons at 
most of the churches for the C.M.S., and as the Rev. Rowland Bate- 
man (from the Punjab) was preaching at the Parish Church, we went 
there, and spoke to him at the close of the service, as he knows my 
sister Lottie and her fellow-workers at Tarn Taran. In the after- 
noon I took the Y.W.C.A. Bible Class, at which about fifty-six 
young women were present, and we hada very happy time. In the 
evening Mr. Head had a service with the twenty Railway men who 
were in the Convalescent Home. 

“Next week we expect to be quite full with Railway Mission 
Workers for the R.M. Annual Meetings. A Swiss pastor, engaged in 
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the work amongst Railway men in Geneva, the Misses Walker, from 
Leicester, and Miss Dolby, from St. Leonard’s will be among the 
number, we hope.” 


World's Y.W.C.A. Conference. 


“In June was the great Conference in London of the World’s 
Y.W.C.A. I was not able to attend many of the meetings, but we 
had a delegate from Scotland, Miss Gibson Craig, staying with us. 

“Countess Elizabeth von der Recke also came over from her home 
at Craschnitz to be present at the Y.W.C.A. meetings. It has been 
a great pleasure to me to see her, as I have not met her since my 
visit at her father’s house in 1870. Last week, on Thursday, my 
father engaged an electric launch on the river. Mr. Head took a 
holiday, and we all joined them at Richmond and had a delightful 
day up the river to Sunbury, where we had a picnic lunch on the 
island, and in the afternoon stopped at Hampton Court and went over 
the Palace and gardens. 

“On Wednesday (15th) we had the members of the local 
Y.M.C.A. to tea, and a meeting in our drawing-room. About sixty 
came, and we had a most powerful and heart-searching address from 
Mr. G. Soltau, which led up to a very earnest time of prayer, in 
which many gave themselves fully to the Lord.” 


Miss Craig, mentioned above, wrote, since Mrs. Head’s 
death, to me with reference to this visit :— 


*T must write and tell you how much my visit to Corrie Lodge 
impressed me, when your sister and Mr. Head most kindly received 
me as a delegate from Scotland to the World’s Y.W.C.A. that met in 
London in June, 1898. You could not feel a stranger for a moment 
in the loving atmosphere of that house, and each day I was with 
them I was more and more struck by the immense amount of work 
done for our Master, and the loving care with which it was done. I 
have often told others about it, and shall never forget it. The large 
number of letters each morning, all to be so carefully thought ofand 
lovingly answered ; arrangements to be made for many during the 
day, and some meeting to attend most days. And yet no hurry, and 
the smallest detail so lovingly thought of for all by your sister. I 
loved my talks with her about your Grandmother so much—on many 
other subjects also—and shall indeed miss her Circular Letters 
which she most kindly sent to me. They were so like herself, so full 
of loving, bright interest in everything, and it makes me very sad to 
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feel how much they will be missed by so many in all parts of the 
world, whose lives were brightened by them, and by her loving thoughts 
for them. She seemed so young in years and ways and everything 
to have gone from us and all she so loved here, but our Father knows 
best.” 


One of the ladies in the South Africa General Mission 
who attached herself very closely to Carrie, always 
addressed her as in the following letter, dated September, 
1898 :— 


“My darling old Motherie and B.J.B. [which translated means 
Beautiful Joy Bells],— 


“Vour letter has just arrived. Well, it was nice to hear from you 
and such a sweet, motherie, loving one, too, that I cannot resist 
writing you a few lines on the spot. . . . We do need your 
prayers in this difficult work. I feel more and more that ‘more 
things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of, so Corrie 
Lodge plays an important part in South Africa. Many souls, I am 
sure, that have been sought and won and blessed are the result of 
faithful prayer, and they will be gems I think in the crown of the one 
who prays, not always the one who wins the soul. God bless His 
praying people! We owe mach to them.” 


Another friend wrote to Mrs. Head’s son, Alfred :— 


“Will you give our dear love to your own dear sunbeam of a 
mother, and tell her we never fail to thank God for all the joy He 
sent into the world at her creation and ask all blessings for her.” 


ExTRACTS FROM CIRCULAR LETTERS. 


“May 24th, 1898. 

“On Friday, May 6th, dear May Grimes reached England. She 
has been staying with us the last few days, and on Saturday after- 
noon we had a gathering of about twenty Sub-Secretaries and 
Helpers of the South Africa General Mission to tea, and a little 
meeting, at which May gave us an intensely interesting account of 
the work at Nkanga, and the real, deep work of the Holy Spirit 
in some hearts there,—giving us, in closing, two texts, ‘We ought 
not to please ourselves,’ ‘We ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren ’—followed by prayer.” 
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As the next letter contains the first mention of that 
most beneficent work of helping Missionaries on furlough 
to go to the Keswick Convention, I should like to draw 
attention to the fact that it was in this year that Mrs. 
Head first became associated with Mrs. Alexander and 
Miss Dyce in helping to arrange this complex business. 
At first the whole expense was borne by Mrs. Alexander, 
but applications so increased that a ‘‘ special fund” was 
started, and was warmly supported. 

We also notice the way in which Mr. Head’s services 
were enlisted by the Chairman, Mr. Robert Wilson, more 
and more as time went on, and how much his help was 
valued. Both to him and to his wife it has been a greatly 
appreciated privilege to have so much intercourse with 
the speakers for whom, more recently, they have delighted 
to make the lodging in Derwentwater House as comfort- 
able and convenient as possible. 


The Keswick Convention. 


“Rhos, Colwyn Bay, 
“August 16, 1898. 


“T want to write about Keswick while it is fresh in my mind, 
for it has been one of the #zos¢ blessed Conventions ever known.” 

“Our last week or two at home were extremely busy—with many 
visitors and the correspondence and arrangements for about one 
hundred and fifty missionaries to go to Keswick. Letters and 
telegrams poured in up to the last, and as Mrs. Dyce Alexander 
and her sister, Miss Dyce, had kindly taken the necessary houses 
at Keswick I spent one day with them at Copsley, going over the 
lists and arranging the various parties in ten houses. But owing 
to additions and alterations Miss Dyce came twice over to me at 
Wimbledon those last days. 

“On Thursday, July 14th, we got off to Keswick. On reaching 
our destination, the first tomeet us was Miss W., of the C.I.M.,, who 
had taken a house for the Prince and Princess Bernadotte (he is 
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Prince Oscar, son of the King of Sweden) and several Swedish 
Christian ladies. We had our old quarters of last year, close to the 
Tent ; and, when complete, our family of speakers consisted of Dr. 
and Mrs. Pierson, Rev. C.and Mrs. Inwood, Revs. H. B. Macartney, 
S. A. Selwyn, G. H. C. Macgregor, F. S. Webster, and Standon—and 
a very bright, happy party we were, with constant additions of 
other interesting people at meals—including a Japanese clergyman, 
a converted Egyptian Copt, several ministers and others from South 
Africa known to Mr. A. Murray, besides the Swedish Prince and 
Princess. Again we had made a point of going up as early as 
Thursday (14th) to have preliminary meetings for prayer on the 
Friday and Saturday mornings. These were memorable times of 
blessing, when an inner circle of friends gathered in the large upper 
room at Convention Lodge to wait upon God for the coming meet- 
ings, and the same spirit of prayer continued all through the 
Convention. 

“While at breakfast on Saturday morning Mr. Robert Wilson 
called to ask Mr. Head to give the first message in the Tent that 
evening and to lead the 7 o’clock Prayer Meeting on Sunday. The 
Lord was with him and gave him a powerful message on Saturday 
evening from Is. xliii. 19, ‘I will doa mew thing,’ which became the 
key-note of the prayers and expectation of those first days.” 

“T shall not attempt to give any account of the meetings and 
addresses, as you will have seen the excellent reports in Zhe Life of 
Faith. 1 can only say that God’s presence and power were very 
manifest in every meeting, and all through there was a blessed oneness 
of spirit and dependence on God, and depths of teaching and 
experience that were very humbling and stimulating. God so signally 
used all His dear servants in different ways, that it is difficult to 
name any specially. 

“The Ladies’ Meetings were crowded every morning and greatly 
blessed—conducted by Mrs. Baxter and Miss Nugent. They asked 
me to give the message on Thursday morning, and Mrs. Penn Lewis 
did on two other days. 

“The Great Missionary Meeting on the Saturday morning 
seemed to be the climax of the Convention. The Tent was crowded 
from ten to one, and the deepest interest was sustained throughout, 
as one missionary after another from all parts of the world told in a 
few minutes of God’s work among the heathen. Dr. Pierson gave.a 
short but powerful address, whilst envelopes were handed round and 
filled up for the collection (which has resulted in 41,300), and then 
the solemnity was intense, as Mr. Inwood, instead of speaking, 
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asked all in prayer to deal with God, and invited those who were 
willing to go to the heathen if the Lord made their way clear, to rise, 
which a great many did. Then those who were willing to give their 
children, and many parents with bowed heads responded ; and lastly 
those who were willing to give all they could to help the work, which 
brought most of those in the Tent to their feet, and then this memor- 
able meeting closed with prayer by Rev. C. A. Fox.” 


The Summer Holiday. 


“On Tuesday, /uly 26th, we left Keswick for Rhos—a quiet 
little place on the coast of North Wales, two miles from Colwyn Bay. 
It consists of one terrace, a small hotel, and a few straggling houses— 
the last of which is ours, standing quite alone among poplar trees 
with fields behind, and only a pretty garden and the sea in front. We 
felt truly the Lord had ‘searehed us out a resting place’ whilst we 
had been busy for Him, and He also found us two good servants, so 
that all has gone happily and peacefully.” 


Mrs. Head’s sister “‘ Bessie,” referred to so frequently 
in this Memoir, was married on September 2nd at St. 
Peter’s Church, Chefoo, to Dr. William Wilson, of the 
China Inland Mission; and a few days later Dynevor 
House, Richmond, was the scene of another festive 
occasion, when her sister ‘‘ Freda’? was married to Mr. 
Percy K. Allen. 

Weddings were always a source of deep interest to Mrs. 
Head, and she would watch keenly the coming together 
of two young people in both of whose welfare she might 

‘be concerned—ever ready to put forth a hand to help 
them over difficulties ! 

After alluding to the foregoing, her letter of Oct. 14th 
continues :— 

“We paid a visit to Leicester for the Railway Mission Harvest 
Thanksgiving, in which Mr. Head and I took part. The following 


week we had the great pleasure of a visit from Mons. Coillard, who is 
hoping to return to his mission work in Central Africa in December, 
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He is a man of such a beautiful spirit—so humble and so full of faith 
and trust—that it is a great privilege to be linked with him and his 
work. I always feel he isa sort of French Hudson Taylor.” 


I subjoin a letter from M. Coillard, written after a very 
serious accident to his eyes, which shews that he, like all 
others, had learned to confide in the love and sympathy 
of his friends at Corrie Lodge :— 


“ , . . Surely it must be true of all of us what is true of each; 


‘Every branch that beareth fruit He cleaneth, He prunes, that i 
may bear more fruit” Therefore our expectations are great. At 
present the work is encouraging—the schools are well attended 
the congregation on Sundays are good—but conversions are rare. 
We do need your prayers, beloved friends. Many thanks for your 
Circular Letters, and especially the last one, bringing us the echoes of 
Keswick. Can you realize your privileges? Can you? Think of 
those who are in dreary lands where no water is, and who bear the 
heat and the burden of the day. Please remember me to your son 
He may have forgotten me, he is so rich in friends! But I do not 
forget him, nor you, nor the vénéré et aimé man of God it was a 
blessing to meet and to listen to—Mr. Moore. It isa great comfort 
to receive and pass on The Life of Faith. I notice that mention has 
been made of us, commending us to the prayers and sympathy of the 
people of God... . “Yours very affectionately in the Lord, 
“ F, COILLARD.” 


Deputation Work in Ireland. 


“Corrie Lodge. 
“Dec. 7th, 1898. 
“Three weeks ago to-day we had a crowded and deeply interesting 
meeting in the Lecture Hall, Wimbledon, to welcome home Mr. and 
Mrs. Maynard and Mr. T. B. Miller, who each gave some account 
of what they had seen in connection with the South Africa General 
Mission. Between the addresses, Mr. Mercer taught us to sing the 
new chorus, lately published by the S.A.G.M. :— 
‘Tll be, Lord, Pll be, whate’er thou dost 
want me to be; 
. Pll do, Lord, I'll do, whate’er thou dost 
want me to do; 
I'll go, Lord, I’ll go, where’er thou dost 
want me to go.’ 
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I sang it with all my heart, little thinking how it would be put to the 
test the next day, by the Lord asking me to go to Ireland to do 
Deputation work, to de dear May Grimes’ representative! Her 
brother was very seriously ill—not expected to live long—so under 
the circumstances it was impossible for her to leave home on the 
following Monday to take the meetings in Ireland as had been 
arranged, and there was no one else to take her place. Mr. Head 
was willing to spare me, and my friend Emma Waithman (who was 
staying with us) kindly volunteered to remain and look after him and 
Alfred, and I was able to claim the promise for them all ‘ Because 
thou hast not with-held .... in blessing I will bless thee.’ (Gen. 
me 10, 17.) ” 

It was bitterly cold wintry weather when Mrs. Head 
made this tour in Ireland, and the frequent travelling, 
waiting for trains, &c., brought on a chill, from which 
she suffered for some few days. Every one who knows 
anything of Deputation work is familiar with the variety 
of houses at which the Deputations are entertained and 
the trial of constant change. This is of course perfectly 
natural, but it is not surprising to find Mrs. Head, when 
feeling ill and out of sorts, delighting in the charming and 
comfortable home of Lady Lee Anderson, and to it and her 
hostess’ loving and kindly care she attributed her speedy 
recovery. 

She and Miss Mercer were ‘‘ wonderfully helped” 
through this whole fortnight, during which there was 
only ome evening on which they had no Missionary 
Meeting. Often they had two in the day, and they were 
rich in results. 

At Belfast they found themselves amongst “ Friends,” 
which was a great pleasure to Mrs. Head. She thus 
alludes to this occasion :— 


“In the evening we had a very happy time among the Quakers, 
when Mr. Cambridge Grubb was present, and he gave a warm 
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testimony to the blessing the S. Africa General Mission had been to 
him, and advised all to become Home-Helpers. I think I won 
their hearts at once by mentioning my dear Grandmother, a minister in 
the Society of Friends, who has all her life taken a deep interest in 
Missionary work.” 


To Miss May Grimes, on her second start for South 
Africa :— 

“April 17th, 1899. 

“ How my heart and prayers have been with you since we parted 
last Saturday, and waved till we could see each other no more! ... 
It was such a comfort to see you and have even that little time 
together, but it was short, and no opportunity for prayer. But our 
Father knew how gladly we would have prayed together and com- 
mended each other to Him, and he heard the unspoken desires... . . 
In looking back over your year at home it seems to have gone all too 
quickly, but it has been very sweet to have the times together that 
we have had, and I feel that we are more closely drawn together 
than ever, and shall be even better able to be ‘helpers together’ in 
the work at Nkanga.” 


EXTRACTS FROM CIRCULAR LETTERS. 


“March Ist, 1899. 


“T expect some of you are wondering at my long silence, but the 
last month has been a complete change in my life, as I have been 
laid up with a sprained ankle, and had to give up all my usual 
engagements and occupations. From the first I felt the Lord was 
saying, ‘Come apart and rest awhile,’ and the special texts He 
gave me were ‘He maketh me to lie down’ (Ps. xxiii. 2), and ‘I will 
cause them to lie down saith the Lord God’ (Ez. xxxiv. 15), and after 
a particularly full and busy time the quiet rest was not altogether 
unwelcome at first. 

“The next excitement in the family will be my sister Lottie’s 
return from India for her second furlough, after nearly seven years 
of absence. She is due home about Monday, March 27th, and it 
will be a great joy to us all to have her once more amongst us.” 


A Missionary Sister's Return, and the C.M.S. Centenary. 


“ April 13th. 
“On Wednesday morning I had the great joy of welcoming my 
sister Lottie, wha returned from India a fortnight ago, while we were 
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away at Bournemouth. She has had a good voyage. She is 
looking well and bright, and shows but little the effect of nearly 
fifteen years’ work in India; but she is somewhat tired, and the 
rest and change home will undoubtedly be very beneficial, though 
she felt it hard to leave her work, in which she has been so much 
blessed, and so happy. I took her for a drive round the Common in 
the afternoon. and we greatly enjoyed the time for talking together. 
After an early tea we went up to the great C.M.S. Centenary Meeting 
at the Albert Hall, this day (April 12th) being the rooth birthday of 
the Society. There had been great difficulty in securing seats, as all 
tickets had been sold weeks before for the whole building, except the 
little top gallery, and a simultaneous meeting was arranged to be 
held in Exeter Hall for those who could not gain entrance, and this 
was also well filled and a splendid meeting. Threugh the kindness 
of a friend at the last I had got two tickets, which secured us very 
good seats, and it certainly was a wonderful sight to see that 
beautiful Albert Hall filled from floor to ceiling, and to unite with 
perhaps 10,000 Christians in singing the praises of Him Who had 
done ‘such great things’ during these Ioo years throughout the 
world ; though there has been at the same time a deep feeling of 
humiliation all through the meetings, on account of the little that has 
been done compared with what might have been accomplished, if 
only God’s people at home had been more awake to their oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. 

“After several addresses, three native clergymen, Indian and 
African, in native costume, each repeated a text; one of them was 
Ihsan Ullah, from India (who once stayed in our house at Richmond). 
But the last and crowning message was from the Bishop of Sierra 
Leone, who made an earnest appeal for consecrated lives. A short 
prayer, the General Thanksgiving, and the hymn, ‘All hail the power 
of Jesu’s Name’ closed this remarkable meeting, the results of which 
we trust will be felt to the ends of the earth.” 


The Railway Mission. 
“May 24th. 

On April 24th the Annual Meetings of the Railway Mission com- 
menced with a reception for workers and delegates in the Lower 
Exeter Hall. . . . The meetings were very enthusiastic and 
spiritual, and it is certainly a cause for much thanksgiving to see how 
the R.M. grows and extends year by year. We have been associated 
with it from the very commencement, and now there are hundreds of 
branches in the United Kingdom with thousands of Christian 
railway men, 
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“On Friday there was the Anniversary of the R.M. Convalescent 
Home at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, so Mr. Head and I went there for 
the day, and attended the meeting. Mr. Head was in the chair, and 
many interesting addresses were given.” 


The next letter was written at Elie, N.B., where a very 
enjoyable, though quiet, summer holiday was spent. The 
place suited Mr. Head particularly well, as it furnished 
him with the right sort of exercise over remarkably good 
golf links. But before they reached Elie there was the 
usual visit to Keswick, with the bracing of its spiritual 
exercises. It strikes me, as I read again these accounts 
from year to year that they must surely awaken in some 
who have never yet ‘‘ ventured”’ to the Convention a 
longing to go and “see this great sight,” and become 
partakers of the feast thus provided by God for His dear 
children. 


How happy Mrs. Head would have been over such 
a result from her letters ! 


The Keswick Convention. 


“ Elie, Fife. N.B. 


“August 12th, 1899. 
“ My dear Friends, 


‘Here I am, sitting on the sands in a lovely bay on this beautiful 
coast of Scotland, and I have strolled to this solitary place to have a 
quiet talk with my world-wide ‘family,’ and tell you a little about the 
very blessed time we have had at Keswick. 

“Once again, indeed, we have Zroved God answers prayer—for 
nothing else could account for the wonderful blessing given. The 
Lord so revealed Himself as the One to come in and fill and satisfy 
all hearts, that by the last Sunday everyone I met seemed bubbling 
over with the joy and presence of the Lord, and I never saw so many 
radiant faces shining with the light of the King of Glory who had 
‘come in.” The crowds were greater than ever; every bed was full, 
and we were told that by thc opening meeting on Monday evening 
1,000 more had arrived by train than at that time last year ; but, not- 
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withstanding this, there seemed a greater solemnity and quiet hush 
than before, and a spirit of prayer and expectation from God was felt 
everywhere. Perhaps this was felt the more by the absence of some 
well-known speakers—like Dr. Handley Moule, Revs. Hubert Brooke, 
E. W. Moore, and C. Inwood—also the recent illness of our beloved 
Chairman, Robert Wilson, who, although able to be at Keswick and 
direct everything, was not able to be present at many meetings, and 
depended much on Mr. Head to take his place, which he did at 
nearly all the early morning prayer meetings, and every evening in 
the Tent. When the Tent and Pavilion were both packed, there was 
another overflow meeting in the Drill Hall. I generally went to 
those quiet little meetings; and we had such blessed times there that 
it got the name of the ‘Glory Hall’ from many who attended. I 
believe the most remarkable meeting at the Convention was the one 
held there the last Friday night, when Mr. Macartney was so filled 
with the Spirit that he brought us all into the very presence of Jesus, 
and we had such a glorious vision of Him and His beauty, that, as 
one half-hearted girl who had come there said, as she went out, ‘I 
want nothing more ; I have seen Jesus, and I am satisfied.’ At the 
conclusion of his address, if I can call it such, Mr. M. told us to ‘sit 
before the Lord’ with closed eyes, and tell Him we loved Him, and 
lips were opened all over the Hall, in short expressions of love and 
worship, and yet again on our knees in conclusion there was a 
stream of praise from overflowing hearts. 

“Tam writing of what I saw, but the larger meetings were also 
greatly blessed, and God used the powerful messages of His 
honoured servants—the Revs. C. A. Fox, G. H. C. Macgregor, 
E. H. Hopkins, Webb-Peploe, F. B. Meyer, F.S. Webster, J. J. Luce, 
etc.—as well as the fresh voices of the Bishops of Sierra Leone 
and Mombasa, the Revs. Ainley, Brash, E. L. Hamilton, Griffith 
Thomas, G. Soltau, H. B. Macartney, etc. All the latter were in 
our house,- besides Mr. F. Webster, Pastor Brocher, from Geneva, 
and Mr. Edgar Faithful. We found Derwentwater House very 
commodious and convenient. In addition to our own houseful of 
speakers, Mrs. Alexander, Miss Dyce, and I had arranged for over 
200 missionaries, etc., in twenty houses. 

“The first Sunday afternoon a few friends met for prayer in our 
house, including Prof. Newell, Mrs. Penn Lewis, Miss Soltau, Mr 
G. Soltau, and Mr. and Mrs. Longhurst Ward, etc.; and it was 
such a time of power in intercession, they wished to continue 
through the week, and eventually secured the Wesleyan Chapel, 
which was open all day for prayer during the Convention, and 
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some were always there pleading for God’s power and blessing in 
the meetings as well as the interests of His Kingdom all over the 
world. I went in when I could, and found it most refreshing.” 


Return Home. 


“Corrie Lodge, 
“ September 5th, 1899. 

“Now we are back again in our own dear home, with hearts full 
of praise to God for all His goodness to us, and desiring more than 
ever that the health and strength renewed may be used wholly for 
His glory. It has been a most restful and refreshing holiday 
at Elie on the East Coast of Scotland, a place with bracing air and 
fine sands.” 


The War in South Africa. 


“ Corrie Lodge. 
“October 25th, 1899. 

“<«The Lord reigneth. . . . The Lord on high is mightier than 
the noise of many waters, yea, than the mighty waves of the sea.’ 
Ps. xciii. I, 4). 

“When these things begin to come to pass, then look up’ (Luke 
xxi. 25, 28).” 

“The thoughts conveyed in the above texts are the one comfort 
at the present time, in the midst of this terrible war. Our hearts 
are very, very sad over it all. We had so prayed and hoped for 
peace, but now that the ‘waves are roaring’ the one attitude for 
all our hearts is to ‘look up’ and then we see the ‘ Mightier One 
reigneth over all, and we can pray for a speedy termination of this 
awful bloodshed, and the ultimate advancement of His Kingdom and 
spread of the Gospel in South Africa. 

“Last week my sister Lottie came to us for two meetings 
on behalf of the Church of England Zenana Society. One evening 
she gave us a lantern lecture in the lecture hall with an interesting 
set of slides, showing her mission work in the villages of the Punjab, 
and on Thursday afternoon she had a drawing-room meeting in our 
house, when seventy people came, and Canon Haygarth, Vicar of 
Wimbledon, presided. She had a large plan of their mission 
premises at Tarn Taran, beautifully drawn by our brother-in-law 
Percy Allen, which she hung up, and it formed the basis of her most 
interesting address,” 


CuapTrer XVII 


“He hath done all things well ” 


Mark vii. 37 
1900-1901 


EXTRACTS FROM CIRCULAR LETTERS. 
Christmas Day, Student Volunteers, and Week of Prayer. 


“Corrie Lodge. 
“January 9th, 1900. 


“The week before Christmas was a very busy one with 
presents, cards, letters, &c., but all was finished by Satur- 
day night, and a quiet Sunday at home was very acceptable. On 
Monday, Christmas Day, we drove over to Richmond directly after 
breakfast and joined the family party at Dynevor House. We were 
just in time to go with the rest to church, and meet around the 
Lord’s Table. We were a large and happy party at dinner, and it 
was a great pleasure to have Freda and Percy with us, also my 
sister Lottie home from India, besides the two home sisters. My 
Father, Mother, and Aunt were all bright and well, and our three 
selves completed the party. The dear Grandmother (who was kept 
in bed on account of a slight cold) was able to enjoy her 107th 
Christmas dinner and did justice to the turkey and plum pudding ! 
During the afternoon the whole household assembled, and after 
singing together the Christmas hymn, Father offered prayer, remem- 
bering the three absent members in China, Yorkshire, and Clapton, 
[Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Hildred Carlile, and Frederick Hanbury]. Then 
the presents were distributed by fishing for them over a screen as 
the names were called out. In the evening Aunt Charlotte read us a 
stanza which Grandmother had dictated to her for the occasion, 


showing how clear her mind still is :— 
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CHRISTMAS DAY, 1899, 


“ Of all the days throughout the year 
There’s none to equal this, 
When Christ our Saviour did appear 
For our eternal bliss. 
“ELIZABETH HANBURY.” 


“Last week was the great Conference of the Student Volunteers, 
meetings being held every day at Exeter Hall. I believe 1,500 
delegates were present from ali parts of the world. We had two 
Norwegians staying with us who had never been out of their coun- 
try before and did not know very much English, so it was very 
interesting showing them all we could, and I trust it has been a 
time of real blessing to them. Mr. Head was at several of the 
meetings, but I could only get there on Thursday, in the evening. 
It was certainly a thrilling sight to see that large hall almost 
entirely filled with youg men and women, and to know the majority 
of them were really desirous of devoting their lives to God’s service 
in the mission field. 

** We are now in the week of Universal Prayer. Last evening in 
Wimbledon at the Y.M.C.A., I attended a meeting, and there was a 
deep, earnest spirit of humiliation and confession of national sins, as 
well as intercession on behalf of our nation. We cannot but feel 
that the reverses in South Africa are having an effect on England, 
and God is answering prayer by making men feel their need of Him 
instead of boasting in their own arms and power. The whole 
subject of the need of a national day of humiliation and prayer has 
been intensely on Mr. Head’s heart, and it is the same with many 
other of God’s children.” 

‘“* Bury Hill House. 
“February 19th. 

“T cannot send another Circular Letter without mentioning 
that we have got a little house in the country, near Andover, 
for Alfred. It has long been the desire of his heart that he 
might live in the country where he could walk about unobserved, and 
also where he could have room for a larger workshop, that he might 
build a motor car and develop his engineering talents and carry out 
an invention for the improvement of the speed gear for motor cars, 
of which he is now making a beautiful, working model. 

“Ina wonderful way we feel the Lord has led us step by step to 
a house with a pleasant garden and paddocks in the little village of 
Anna Valley, two miles from Andover, where Alfred has often stayed 
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with his man Roe in the house of some of Roe’s relatives who live 
there and are engaged in some ironworks (which are a great attrac- 
tion), owned by Mr. Tasker, who has a Mission Room, to which many 
of our friends go to take the meetings on Sundays. We get posses- 
sion at the end of March, and we hope to have it ready for occupation 
by Easter or soon after. The way has beautifully opened for Miss 
Waithman to live there with Alfred when she is strong enough. We 
shall miss him very much from our home here, but in every way we 
believe it will be for his good and development. 

“We feared the inclement weather might hinder a drawing-room 
meeting we had on Wednesday for Miss Bishop and Miss Raby 
Clark to tell about Miss Orlebar’s work in India among soldiers, 
natives, and the Homes for Missionaries, in which they have been 
engaged for some years; but although the ground was still covered 
with snow, the sun shone out in the afternoon. About sixty friends 
came, and we had a beautiful meeting. The two ladies gave a very 
interesting account of the work in India, which was most refreshing 
from its spiritual tone, and also had a cheering reference to the 
blessing many of the Christian soldiers had received through the 
South Africa General Mission in Capetown, and to which they 
witnessed amongst the other men in the Soldiers’ Home in Calcutta.” 


We come next to an extract giving most interesting 
details of a visit to Mr. Fox during his last year of 
suffering. This beloved servant of God who spread such 
sunshine around and inspired so many hearts with the 
sense of God’s near presence, was called to pass through 
a very furnace of affliction—gold tried in the fire—to the 
glory of God. Throughout, the same loving spirit and 
thought for others were exceedingly manifest, and to this 
the lines below testify, as also his own letter subjoined. 

I need hardly add how very deeply his loss was felt by 
Mrs. Head, who had loved him and looked up to him as 
to a father in Christ for quite half her life. 


Visit to Rev. C. A. Fox. 


“ On Tuesday, February 6th, Miss Murray [daughter of Rev. Andrew 
Murray] and I went to Eaton Terrace to see dear Mr. C. A. Fox. 
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Mrs. Fox, who hasalso been ill, received us and told us that although 
Mr. Fox went to two of the Students’ Meetings at Exeter Hall, he 
went there straight from his bed, and has not been out of his room 
since. We were soon taken up to see him, and it was a great delight 
to be with my dear old friend, and though he was much altered in 
appearance, yet it was the same old familiar voice and the same great 
heart of love and sympathy. He sat in an arm Chair, screened 
from the window and door, and soon drew Miss Murray out by his 
tender love for her father and sympathy in all that is going on in 
South Africa. 

“When I remarked that she loved his poetry he grew quite 
eloquent on the subject, speaking of it as one of God’s good gifts 
that had been of such unspeakable comfort to him during the suffer- 
ing months and the many weary nights. He said ‘A poet is a seer 
one who sees what other men do not. We shall all be poets in, 
Heaven, it says so in the last chapter of the Revelation ‘They shall 
see His face.’ At this his whole face was aglow and we felt that sick 
room was the very gate of Heaven. Mrs. Fox warned us that we 
must not stay long, as he could not bear much. I left him some 
flowers and told him about Emma Waithman being laid aside (he 
knew us both more than twenty-five years ago). The next day came 
a loving little note of sympathy to her as ‘One of the Children of 
the Captivity’ also, and enclosing a charming little poem for me 
entitled ‘Thanks for the lovely flowers.” 


From Mr. Fox :— 
“July 2nd, 1900. 
“My dear, faithful Carrie,-— 

“Splendid—that budget of letters! So dear and good of you— 
deeply interesting, each and all, but crown of all the Circular one of 
yours, which delighted me. A real family budget, overflowing with 
soul. God bless you and yours, and the patriarchal Grannie. I am 
learning the Cross, but slowly—what a Master we have! 

“Yours ever and beyond, 


“Celene 


From the widow of the above to Mr. Head on April 
8th, 1gor :— 


“To know that you both are remembering and sympathising with 
mein my deep brokenness is such great comfort to me. . . The 
Lord Himself will love you for it, and will bring precious things to 
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you in return. You do know, I think, how deep my beloved husband's 
affection for you both was.” 


A little interview with Mrs. Fox a few months later is 
thus related by Carrie :—‘‘I went to Eaton Terrace to 
see dear Mrs. C. A. Fox. We had tea together, and a 
very happytime. She liked to talk over the old days, 
and all her dear husband was to us as girls, as well as in 
later life. . . . It was very sad to see the dear old 
Church and Mission Room next door being pulled down, 
and I felt still more deeply for dear Mrs. Fox at the 
sight of such ruin and desolation in the place of so much 
unspeakable blessing in the past.” 

To return to the Circular Letters in order of time :— 


South Africa General Mission. 
“ April 9th, 1900. 

“I have been a good deal about the last months, taking meetings— 
one for Ladies at Tunbridge Wells, two large and very interesting 
gatherings of Mothers at Twickenham and Strawberry Hill, one for 
the Savings Bank Girls of the General Post Office, one for Ladies at 
Streatham, and one at the Y.W.C.A. here yesterday. 

“We had very interesting South Africa General Mission meetings 
at Exeter Hall on March 14th. A gathering for prayer in the after- 
noon, at which Mr. Head presided, and nearly all the workers who 
were then in England were present. Then tea in the Lower Hall; 
and the evening meeting almost filled the body of the large Hall, at 
which Mr. T. B. Miller presided, and interesting addresses were given, 
representing more of the fields of work connected with the Mission.” 


Settling in Bury Hill House and the Golden Wedding. 


“June 11th. 


‘I see itis two months since I wrote to you, and as it has beenan 
eventful time in our family history I am sure all who read this letter 
will forgive if it is rather of a personal character. That which specially 
affects our own home life is that Alfred is now living in his country 
house, and we feel very much bereft here, though we rejoice to know 
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that he is thoroughly happy in his new surroundings, and we believe 
the freedom of the country life will tend to develop him in every way, 
especially his physical powers. 

‘‘On May 8th we were able to move in the furniture to Bury Hill 
House, and on the 9th Alfred, Roe and I went down and had a few 
very busy but interesting days, fitting everything in, and it was delight- 
ful to find how well all suited. Weare very much pleased with the 
house ; it is so pretty and snug, and exactly meets the requirements 
of our dear boy, and our hearts are full of praise to our Heavenly 
Father who has gone before and led us every step, giving Alfred the 
very desires of his heart. It is indeed a fulfilment of the promise in 
Psalm xxxvil. 4, for he has solong accepted God’s will in his physical 
weakness and ‘delighted in Him,’ and He has now fulfilled his 
desires. It haslong been his wish to live in a secluded place, and 
Bury Hill is quite away from the main road, with a nice garden and 
shrubbery, and pleasant nooks and corners in all directions. The 
house is built on the side of a hill, at the top of which there was an old 
British encampment, with pretty pine woods and a chalk pit, which 
form quite a feature of the neighbourhood. Mr. Head joined us for 
the first Sunday, and a truly happy day it was, as Alfred was able to 
accompany us to the morning meeting at Mr. Tasker’s Mission Hall, 
which he attends regularly now. 

“On the 18th Miss Waithman came to us, and it is such a very 
great comfort to us that she is able to make her home there at present 
with Alfred. 

On Tuesday, June sth, my father came down, and was greatly 
pleased with everything, feeling as we do how wonderfully itis adapted 
to Alfred’s requirements. 

“ After an early cup of tea we all came up together by train, in order 
to be present at the celebration of Father and Mothers Golden 
Wedding the next day,June 6th. This was a beautiful day, and we 
drove over early in the afternoon to Richmond, where the rest of the 
family assembled at 3.30, and we presented our gifts from the children 
and grandchildren to the dear parents, my brother making an 
appropriate speech for the occasion. The presents consisted of a 
handsome silver-mounted glass centre-piece for the table, and 


some silver-gilt dessert spoons from the children, and some little 


silver vases from the grandchildren, with a gilt shield in morocco case, 
with the following inscription :— 

“Presented to Cornelius and Sarah Jane Hanbury in loving and 
thankful remembrance of their Golden Wedding Day on June 6th, 
1900, by their children and grandchildren [names all following.] 
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They also wish to record that their Grandmother, Elizabeth Hanbury, 
was present on the occasion, being within three days of her 107th 
birthday on June 9th, 1900.’ 

“Alfred took a photograph of the family group in the garden, and 
about four o’clock many other guests began to arrive. Tea was 
served, and before separating the Rev. Evan Hopkins spoke very nicely 
of the happy occasion and his intimate connection with the family 
since 1873. Then their Vicar, Rev. H. C. Squires, engaged in prayer, 
and my father followed most beautifully and appropriately, and all 
hearts must have been stirred in thankful praise to Him who so 
abundantly blessed those fifty years. Both Father and Mother were 
wonderfully well and bright, and it is one of the greatest causes for 
thankfulness that my dear mother is so much stronger and better than 
she hasbeen for years. By six o’clockall the outside guests had left, 
and at 7.30 we haddinner. At the close Father made a beautiful 
speech, based on his lengthened experience of God’s goodness, and 
he sought to show the younger generation that real happiness does 
not depend on pleasure-seeking or worldly prosperity, but on a 
heart and life wholly yielded to the willofGod. Mr. Head responded 
with a few words, especially remembering the dear Grandmother 
upstairs, and Bessie, the only absent one, was mentioned, with her 
husband and family in China. 

“In conclusion, my father brought out a basket of little parcels 
containing a gold pencil case, engraved with the date, for every one 
of us, as a lasting memento of this very happy occasion. 

“When we afterwards gathered in the drawing-room, my Aunt 
Charlotte produced a verse, which dear Grandmother had composed 
that day as her birthday wish to her children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren: 


‘Words are unequal to express 

My warm desires for you, 
That God through life your course may bless, 

And everlasting joy ensue.’” 


It was within a month after this happy family event 
that we were plunged into anxiety on account of the 
Boxer Rising in China. Our sister, Mrs. Wilson, was 
far inland, in the province of Si-Chuen, with Dr. Wilson 
and his two youngest children, the elder ones being at 
the C.I.M. Schools at Chefoo. As the alarming accounts 
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reached us from day to day in the papers, we could not 
but fear the gravest’ news of our own loved ones. But 
God in His great mercy protected them all, and though 
they had to leave Sui-ting-fu at a few hours notice, they 
escaped in safety, and arrived in England at the end of 
October. 


FROM CIRCULAR LETTER. 
Keswick, and the illness of Miss Charlotte Hanbury, 


“Dynevor House, Richmond, 
“ September 3rd, 1900. 

“We went to the Keswick Convention on Thursday, July 19th. 
It was a time of very great blessing and manifestation of the Lord’s 
presence throughout. The troubled state of the world—not only the 
war in South Africa, but still more just then, the intense anxiety 
about China and all the foreigners in Peking, as well as the 
Missionaries throughout the country—made a very solemn feeling in 
all hearts, and there was much prayer for these special matters, not 
only in the larger meetings, but also in smaller ones called together 
for the purpose of waiting on God and intercession. 

‘“ At Derwentwater House we had a large and very happy company 
of speakers, including Revs. C. Inwood, H.B. Macartney, F. W. Ainley, 
F. S. Webster, E. L. Hamilton, A. Daintree, Dr. and Mrs. Pierson, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Soltau, and Rev. and Mrs. Campbell Morgan. Many 
others joined us for meals. 

“ Our days were so fully occupied—Mr. Head with all details of 
arrangement with Mr. Robert Wilson, and taking the Chair for him 
four or five times a day—that we never once got to the lake and only 
had one walk, the Monday after the Convention.” 

“Mrs. Dyce Alexanderand I had made arrangements for larger 
numbers of Missionaries and Ministers than ever in twenty houses; and 
on the Saturday preceding the Convention we had over 200 
for tea in a garden kindly lent us for the purpose, as we 
wanted the opportunity of making their acquaintance as soon as 
possible.” 

“On July 31st, after settling all up at Keswick, we journeyed north- 
ward to Grantown-on-Spey, where we joined my Father, Mother, and 
Sisters, as well as Alfred. Almost immediately on arrival we heard 
the sad news that ‘ Aunt Charlotte’ was seriously ill from an incurable 
malady. It has come as a great surprise to everyone who knew 
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her, for she seemed so specially strong and well always.* 
My Father came home to Richmond on the Friday, and I followed 
on Tuesday, glad to be able to leave Mr. Head and Alfred so 
happily with my Mother and Sisters and thus to be free to come and 
minister to the dear one who has been so much to me all my life.” 


The illness steadily advanced to its fatal termination 
on October 22nd, without, however, impairing the 
remarkable intellectual activity and spiritual brightness, 
which had been such striking characteristics of our aunt. 

The next letter from Mrs. Head was written four days 
after Miss Hanbury’s death, and gives us a few details of 


those last weeks. 
“Corrie Lodge, 
“October 26th, 1900, 


“Tt has been such a bright, beautiful close to a life devoted to the 
Lord and the good of others ever since her twelfth birthday, when 
she definitely decided to take God’s Wil for her whole life, and I 
believe that has been the secret of her happy, restful spirit, spreading 
gladness and sunshine wherever she went, as the letters received 
from God’s Servants in many lands who were cheered and helped 
by her visits and sympathy abundantly show. And it was this 
absolute abandonment tothe Will of God as always ‘the very best,’ 
that enabled her to gladly accept the sudden turning round from an 
unusually strong, active life, having all her plans made for a trip to 
Switzerland this autumn, where she loved to walk and climb alone 
or with a trusted guide—to find she was suffering from a malady for 
which nothing could be done, which soon necessitated her keeping 
In one room and sitting in a chair night and day, as she was unable 
to lie down. She never went to bed for three months. Still, she 
never complained, but was always bright and cheery, and full of 
thought for those in whom she was interested in many places, say- 
ing one day to me, ‘I am sure friends cannot understand how happy 
these days are. Do tell them they are just as happy and full ot 
interest in their own way as any of the former days that have been so 
different.’” 


_*“ NoTE.—The malady must have been coming on for a long 
time, but rather suddenly it affected the vital organs, causing a 
rapid loss of physical power. 
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These “‘ happy days” were largely spent in dictating to 
Carrie the autobiography which was published in 1go01.* 
The testimony born by our old nurse both to Aunt 
Charlotte and to Carrie during this painful season of 
‘“‘ waiting’? echoes the same spirit of happiness. She 
says :— 


“T had been a week alone with Miss Hanbury, and it was an 
inexpressible relief when dear Mrs. Head arrived from Scotland and 
became such a devoted companion to the invalid. There must have 
been a peculiar bond of union between the two, for I never saw them 
other than bright and cheerful, and sometimes even merry. This was 
very convincing as to the reality of their Chistian life, and made a 
great impression upon the nurse in attendance.” 


It was very touching, that our beloved aunt, now 
completely confined to one room, and almost to one chair, 
was not able again to see her dear aged mother, who was 
only just the other side of a passage, but also unable to 
leave her bed. They who had been so much to each 
other all their lives now could not meet, but Carrie would 
go to and fro between the rooms, bearing messages of 
love and inquiry, and in the spirit of perfect submission 
to the Divine Will, which both had cultivated from early 
years they accepted this new and unlooked for situation. 

After the family returned to Dynevor House from 
Scotland, and Carrie had to go back to her own home, it 
was my privilege to be much in that sick room, which 
was filled to the last with a real radiance of glory—a 
foretaste of that which was so soon to be experienced. 

Dear Aunt’s quiet but deeply interesting work among 
prisoners in Morocco for some ten or twelve years before 


* NoTE.—“ Charlotte Hanbury.” Published by Messrs, Marshall 
Bros. 
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the close of her life, together with the opening of a kind 
of reading-room for the Moors in Tangier, in which 
unobtrusive Mission work was carried on, had always 
received Carrie’s sympathy. During those last weeks of 
close intercourse with our aunt, she was impressed with 
the desirability of keeping in touch with those who were 
kindly taking over the management, and promised to do 
what she could to further the interests of the Mission. 
She became—at Mr. Henry Gurney’s request—Chairman 
of the Committee, and we have before us a letter dated 
February 18th, 1905, conveying the sentiments of that 
Committee on receiving the news of her decease. 


“The Moorish Room Committee met to-day for the first time 
after the loss of their Chairman, the late Mrs. Albert Head. It 
was with sincere grief that the following was agreed to be entered in 
the minute book: “ Before the minutes of the last meeting are read, 
the Committee would place on record their sense of the great loss 
the Moorish Room has sustained by the death of their Chairman, the 
late Mrs. Albert Head. Her warm interest in this important and 
growing work for the Moors, which owed its origin to her Aunt, 
the late Miss Charlotte Hanbury, was very strong, and her practical 
good sense combined with her bright Christian influence were highly 
valued by her colleagues, and greatly helped to carry on the work in 
the same spirit with which it was initiated.’ ” 


In another letter Mr. Gurney wrote : 


“The death of Mrs. Head means a great blow to the Moorish 
Room. It is truly a bereavement for the Moors, whose friend she 
- was, though she never saw them.” 


The letter of October 26th continues : 


“How strangely joy and sorrow are mingled in this life. To-day 
or to-morrow we are hoping to welcome home from China my 
sister, Mrs. Wilson, with her husband and six children. On Novem- 
ber 9th my sister Lottie hopes to return to her mission work at 
Tarn Taran, India, taking Edith with her for the winter, in the hope 
the change of climate may benefit the rheumatism from which she 
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has been suffering or more than a year, and now my sister, Mrs. 
Hildred Carlile, with her husband and daughter, have decided to 
go with them and take a three-months’ tour in India.” 


EXTRACTS FROM CIRCULAR LETTERS. 
Death of Queen Victoria. 


“February 6th, 1got. 

“Since I last wrote to you, how much has happened ! What 
changes have we witnessed! A new Year, a new Century, a new 
King! It seems an age since Christmas, which Mr. Head and I 
spent quietly and happily with the little bereft party at Dynevor 
House, Richmond. On Friday, 28th December, we went to Bury 
Hill House, to stay with Alfred till New Years Day. Miss Waith- 
man had her two nieces and nephew (May, Muriel, and Ernest 
Waithman) there for the holidays, so we were a large and bright 
party. 

“On Thursday, January 3rd, I went up to Chester to my sister 
Freda (Mrs. Allen). Soon after my arrival a dear little daughter 
was born, bringing the crowning joy to the hearts of the devoted 
parents. She is named Meryl Hanbury Allen. 

“On January 19th came the startling news that our beloved 
Queen was seriously ill, and then, a few days later, the mournful 
tidings that she whom we all loved as the Mother of her people 
had been called away from her earthly kingdom to the Heavenly. 
We went down to Bury Hill on the Friday evening to stay until 
Monday. Mr. Tasker had a very good memorial service on Satur- 
day afternoon in the Mission Hall, which linked us in prayer and 
sympathy with the mourners at Windsor. 

“On Sunday morning Mr. Head took the meeting, and I had the 


evening, as well as the Men’s Bible Class in the afternoon, and ‘we 
were helped.’ ” 


The Silver Wedding Day. 
“March 26th. 

“On Wednesday, March 20th, we had a Drawing-room Meeting 
for the Christian Police Association. It was a very cold, wet day, 
but, notwithstanding the weather, which hindered many, we had a 
capital meeting, and about forty came. ; 

“Dr. Stoney and Miss Vaughan Barber were the speakers. Two 
policemen gave most interesting testimonies, and it was altogether 


a very heart-warming time. My sister Nellie and Miss Corby came 
qver from Richmond. 
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“February 13th being Nellie’s birthday, we dined at Dynevor 
House, and after dinner, to our great surprise, father presented us 
with a beautiful electro-silver tea-tray, with an inscription, in honour 
of our silver wedding day, February 15th, which we had arranged 
to keep quietly at Bury Hill House. There was also a beautiful 
tea-kettle from all the brothers and sisters, as well as sundry other 
presents, and the happy evening closed with a time of united 
prayer and praise for all the blessings of the past twenty-five years. 
We invited Mr. Moore to accompany us to Bury Hill to keep our 
wedding day, and he was much interested in seeing Alfred’s new 
home. On the Friday afternoon two or three friends joined us for 
a little Bible reading, Mr. Moore having to return home that 
evening. 

“This week is full of engagements; as I go to Sutton this 
afternoon to take a Drawing-room Meeting, to-morrow to Rich- 
mond for the Y.W.C.A. Sale, Thursday to Streatham for a Ladies’ 
Bible Reading, and in the evening have the S.A.G.M. Council 
here to dinner, etc. On Friday we are (D.v.) going to spend the 
night at Copsley, to talk over Keswick arrangements with Mrs. Dyce 
Alexander.” 


Happy Days at Bury Hiil. 
“ May 22nd, 1901. 

“As intended, we spent Easter at Bury Hill House, Mr. Head 
staying for ten days, and I remaining nearly five weeks, whilst 
Corrie Lodge was in the hands of workmen. It was a lovely time 
of year to be in the country, and we had some beautiful weather, 
which brought all the vegetation out in resurrection life. 

“ On the Thursday in Easter week Mr. Head and I went to Guild- 
ford to join a large party of Keswick speakers and friends at the 
house of the Rev. F. Paynter, at Stoke Hill, for a day of prayer and 
waiting upon God, especially in connection with the coming Con- 
vention. ‘It was a very blessed time, and a great privilege to be thus 
associated with many friends. 

‘““We were able to return to Corrie Lodge on Monday, May 6th, ~ 
and found the house looking very fresh and pretty. The next day 
the Annual Meetings of the Railway Mission began with a Recep- 
tion in Lower Exeter Hall. 

“We had a tea for the workers, in the drawing-room at Exeter 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, between the meetings, which was a 
happy time of fellowship, ending with prayer. 

“Our little holidays from Saturday to Monday at Bury Hill were a 
great help and rest in the midst of the busy weeks before Keswick, 
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where we got right away from our writing-tables, and enjoy ed 
the garden and peaceful surroundings of Alfred’s happy home. On 
Saturday, June 22nd, we invited all our neighbours there in Anna Valley 
to tea in the grounds. We had a large marquee put up in one of the 
paddocks, and about 270 men, women, and children came, and, after 
tea, greatly enjoyed some hours of games, races, walking about, etc. 
Before they left, we gathered all together again in the marquee and 
had a little meeting in conclusion, at which Mr. Head and Mr. 
Spencer Walton spoke. It was a great joy to see Alfred in the midst 
of it all, happily moving about amongst the crowd of people on his 
tricycle.” 


The Keswick Convention. 


“On Thursday, July 18th, we set offto Keswick, and it was indeed 
a joy to find ourselves once more in that place of hallowed remem, 
brances. We went to our old quarters—Derwentwater House. 
Our party included Revs. C. Inwood, F. Webster and Mrs. 
Webster, Rev. and Mrs. Darlow Sergeant, Revs. H. B. Macartney, 
J. Brash, F. W. Ainley, E. L. Hamilton, S.A. Selwyn, Dr. John Smith, 
and Mr. Walter Sloan. 

“The preliminary prayer meetings on Friday and Saturday were 
held in the Drill Hall, which was entirely filled, and they were seasons 
of much power in prayer and blessed expectation. 

“TI need not give any details about the addresses ; we felt that all 
were in power and that God wasvery manifestly in our midst, blessing 
all hearts and revealing Himself in a very special way, and there 
was a very beautiful spirit of love and harmony all throughout, 
although we could not but feel the absence of the dear friends who 
were gone—Revs. C. A. Fox, G. H. C. Macgregor, etc. The early 
morning prayer meetings were seasons of very special blessing and as 
largely attended as ever. 

“On the first Saturday afternoon Mrs. D. Alexander and I had a 
Reception for all our Missionary friends at the New Tent and the field 
in which it stands. Altogether about 300 came and had tea, and it 
was deeply interesting (as they were announced on entering the gate, 
and we shook hands with them) to find that every quarter of the 
world was represented. 

“ After an hour of happy fellowship and intercourse, we all gathered 
in the Tent and had a little meeting, over which Mr. Head presided. 
It was indeed a reward for all the work of the previous weeks to see 
so many of God’s dear servants gathered from the lonely Mission 
Fields at the ends of the earth.” 
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Holiday in Switzerland, 


“ Corrie Lodge, 
“Sept. 7th, 1901. 

“After returning from Keswick, July 30th, we spent two days at 
home clearing up letters, etc., and on August 2nd we started for 
Switzerland, joining my father and family at St. Beatenberg. But the 
first thing we heard on meeting them was that Mother was ill in bed. 
I at once undertook to nurse her, which meant a good deal day 
and night, especially at first, but at the end of a week Father sent 
for a nurse, A day or two later, after walking up the steep short 
cuts from Interlaken, when we were all in the clouds, and it was chilly 
and damp, I felt exhausted, and that night was shivering and very 
poorly. The next day I was feeling very ill, and for more than a 
week I was not allowed out of bed at all. I never remember being 
so weak and ill in all my life, and it was indeed a trial to be such 
an additional cause of anxiety to all the dear ones to whom | had so 
wished to be a help and comfort. After a fortnight in my bed and my 
room I was able to walk out a few steps, and by degrees strength 
began to return. 

“One of the great privileges of our stay at Beatenberg was 
having Dr. Handley Moule there as the English chaplain. He called 
to see Mr. Head, and he very kindly came into my room, though I 
was still in bed, and we felt it to be a very memorable occasion, as he 
offered a most beautiful prayer by my bedside, not only for my restora- 
tion, but also for himself in beginning his new and responsible life 
as Bishop of Durham. It was while at Beatenberg the offer of the 
Bishopric came, and he had decided to accept it. 

“On Sunday afternoon, Sept. rst, we found some of our old friends 
amongst the peasants had arranged a little meeting at one of their 
chalets, and invited some of the dear Christian people to come over 
from Habkern, a mountain village nearly two hours away, to meet us. 
It was deeply interesting, as we got near the picturesque chalet on 
the mountain side, to see a whole troop of peasants—about thirty men 
and women—who had walked all the way. They had hoped to 
meet in the open air, but as a thunderstorm was coming on, we were 
obliged to go in the chalet of our old friends ; and the large kitchen, 
containing a bed and weaving machine, was quickly packed with 
forms and chairs, about forty being squeezed in, and overflowing into 
the kitchen beyond. Their singing of Sankey’s hymns, which we 
had brought there twenty-four years before, was very pretty. 

“Mr. Head addressed them in German, telling them how glad we 
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were to meet them again, and adding a few earnest words of 
encouragement to them to look to God and meet together for prayer, 
and He would send a revival amongst them and their neighbours. 
Our old friend Christian Blatter, of Habkern, who has for many years 
been a centre of blessing and Christian life in that village, followed 
with a most earnest address, enforcing all Mr. Head had said, and 
the old people especially were moved to tears as he spoke of our 
friendship and the help we had given for so many years, especially in 
his Sunday School. Many of the men led in prayer, and we finally 
came away amid the hearty hand-shakes and good wishes of those 
dear Swiss friends. As we climbed the mountain path they all stood 
outside the chalet, singing a favourite hymn till we were out of 
sight.” 


Death of Mrs. Elizabeth Hanbury. 


“ Nov. 6th, 1901. 

“On Wednesday, Oct. 30th, I went over to lunch at Dynevor 
House, and found that a change had come over dear Grandmother, 
as she refused almost all food since Monday and took very little 
notice when spoken to ; but later in the evening she did have some 
conversation with Father and referred to Aunt Charlotte. Next morn- 
ing I received a telegram to say she was sinking, and this was 
followed by another to say she had passed peacefully away. I went 
over in the afternoon, and as I looked at the dear, calm face, looking 
so sweet and peaceful, with many of the lines and wrinkles gone, I 
could only rejoice for her in the wonderful contrast to the weakness 
and weariness of the day before, and the unspeakable joy and 
blessedness of her present state, ‘with Christ,’ which is far better, 
and with her dear ones gone before. 

“We do indeed feel it is rather a time for praise and thanksgiving 
than mourning for the dear one whose long earthly pilgrimage of 
108 years and 144 days has at last ended, and she has the desire of her 
heart, for which she has longed so earnestly that she often said it was 
difficult to be patient, as the prospect beyond was ‘so very bright.’ 
Still, when wondering why she was left so long, she generally rested 
in the assurance, ‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?’ 
Before we went to Switzerland she said one day, ‘My dear, I don’t 
think this poor old frame cam last much longer, and I’m swre 1 don’t 
wish it would.’ 

“ Mr. Head and I went to Wellington to be present at the funeral 
on Tuesday, as dear Grandmother was laid to rest there in the same 
grave as my Grandfather, in the Friends’ Burial Ground. 
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“T will copy a verse which Grandmother composed a year ago— 
Oct. 3rd, 1900—and she gave it to me, asking that it might be kept 
until she was gone :— 


“ ‘Dear relatives, from tears refrain, 
I quit you for eternal bliss ; 
And trust we part to meet again 
In a far happier world than this.’ ” 

As we bring to a close this chapter, we cannot help 
noticing how its pages are tinged with sadness com- 
mingling with beams of radiant sunshine, resembling the 
speedy transitions in an April day. The sunlit glory was 
for those who had finished their course, having served 
their Lord and King; the shadows for those who mourned 
their loss. The first alluded to was Mr. Fox, then our 
aunt, Charlotte Hanbury. Further on we have the shock 
to the whole country by the death of our beloved Queen, 
and lastly the one which perhaps made the greatest 
difference to us as a family—our precious Grandmother. 
She seemed such a part of the establishment—the one 
who had always to be cared for, never to be left alone. 
In the latter years when her eyes no longer served her, 
she much enjoyed being read to, and to the last, although 
deaf, by means of a hearing tube she would enter into 
most lively conversations. Everyone who came to the 
house wanted to see her, and many were the visitors who 
came specially for a chat with her. As she had been to 
her grandchildren, she was an object of great veneration 
to the great-grandchildren, many of whom were quite 
grown up before her death. 

Whenever Carrie came over she would always spend a 
while in her room, and come away with some bright story 
to relate. Her intellect was perfectly clear, even after 
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she was a hundred years old, and she would not in- 
frequently ask us to write down some thought which 
occurred to her in verse as she lay quietly alone. Happy, 
blessed legacy! the memory of a life spent in humble 
reliance upon God and unabating desire to serve Him ! 

How much less we saw of our dear sister, too, from this 
time, because of the counter-attraction at Bury Hill 
House! It had been so generally the custom to come 
over on Saturday afternoons; but now the week-ends 
were spent with Alfred, and the pony-chaise had been 
sent to the country home, being more wanted there than 
in Wimbledon. We greatly regretted the comparative 
separation, which, of course, of necessity increased when, 
in 1903, we moved away from Richmond. We have, 
however, reason to thank God for the very close touch in 
which we have been kept throughout our lives, and for the 
still closer and eternal bond which united all our hearts 
in Christ. 


Cuapter XVIII 


“ Praying always with all prayer ” 


EPHES. vi. 18 


1902 


AM disposed to give this title to this chapter as in it 
we hear of the formation of Prayer Circles for 
Revival. The words of the text were always 

true of Mrs. Head, but this year there is still more 
fervour and zeal in intercessory prayer, shown not only in 
her own home, but, beyond it, and we find her entirely 
throwing in her sympathy with her husband’s desire to 
bring the power of a life of prayer and intercession to bear 
on large numbers of God’s dear people. 

I must apologise for the many family allusions, but as 
they occur so frequently in these Circular Letters, they 
are no longer private, and cannot easily be avoided. 

“ Corrie Lodge, 


‘January 2oth, 1902. 
“My dear Friends, 

“J think it is time to send you another Circular Letter, and 
although the New Year is already quickly advancing, I hope it is not 
too late to express my very best wishes that it may be one of truly 
blessed and fruitful service and ever increasing personal knowledge of 
our beloved Master. In these days of luke-warmness and attack on 
all the foundations of our faith, how much we need to keep in close 
touch with Him by communion and feeding on His Word. 3 

‘“We have good accounts from Egypt, where Father joined Lottie 
and Edie with a nurse from India last November, and they were just 
223 
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in time for Father and Lottie to go to Port Said to meet Bessie and 
Dr. Wilson, with their two youngest little girls on their way back 
to China. It was such a pleasure that all were able to meet there 
having come from such different directions.” 


Mrs. Head next mentions a visit to her missionary 
friend Miss May Grimes very soon after her arrival in 
England. She had come for a much-needed rest and 
change after the strain of life and work in South Africa. 
The following letter to me since dear Carrie’s ‘‘ transla- 
tion’’ helps us to understand the link that united them so 
closely, and what it must have been to the returned mis- 
sionary to be welcomed by such a friend! The letter is signed 
‘‘ May Crawford.” Her marriage with Dr. Crawford was 
a great interest to my sister, who very gladly arranged 
for the wedding to take place at Corrie Lodge, as we shall 
see from her own letter in February, 1904. Mrs. Craw- 
ford is now stationed with her husband in British East 
Africa, and from there she wrote on January 2oth, 1905: 

“You, perhaps, know that for many years we wrote to 
each other every week so that we were kept in very close 
touch with each other’s lives. As Carrie’s own special 
‘missionary’ 1 had indeed a favoured position in the 
mission field. . . It was into her sympathetic ears I 
poured my confidences with regard to my call to the 
foreign field, and in every crisis or time of testing it was 
to her I turned as to a sister most deeply loved. She 
truly shared my joys and sorrows, and no one rejoiced 
more than she did over souls won for the Master in far- 
off Pondoland. I never knew anyone so beautifully ‘ at 
leisure from self’ as dear Carrie was. She was always so 
ready to help or cheer or comfort others. And there was 
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such a uniform restfulness and charm in her presence that 
she stands unique, as it were, and no one could possibly 
fill her place. Oh; what happy days have been spent 
first at ‘ Holmwood’ and then at ‘ Corrie Lodge’ with 
never a shadow in the sweet fellowship in the Heavenly 
Beloved. How often she has sprung to open the front 
door herself and clasp me in her arms! Truly the 
bereavement is very sore for those to whom her love and 
friendship meant somuch. . . . Our beloved one has 
heard the summons of the Heavenly Bridegroom, ‘ Rise 
up, my love, my fair one, and come away.’ He must 
have needed her very much, or He would never have taken 
her so suddenly away from the wide sphere of influence 
and service below, to the more glorious service above.” 


CIRCULAR LETTERS. 
Bury Hill Life and the Wimbledon Convention. 


“ March 2Ist, 1902. 


“We have been spending a good deal of time at Bury Hill, all our 
Sundays, as Miss Waithman has been away at Southport. Although 
we miss our dear Mr. Moore’s sermons, the Sundays are restful 
happy days there, with much of interest and spiritual life in connec- 
tion with the services at the Hall and in the villages around, in which 
we occasionally render help; and one evening I was asked to give 
a missionary address at the Y.W.C.A. in Andover. Amongst other 
interesting people whose acquaintance we have made through Mr. 
Tasker, is Mr. Forder, who has been workingin Moab and Arabia, 
We asked him and his wife over one Saturday to meet a few friends, 
who were much interested in hearing his story of his journeying 
amongst the Bedouin Arabs. 

“The Wimbledon Convention was a time of much blessing. The 
first day, Monday toth, was a very full one for me, as I came up from 
Andover in the morning, and after lunch at home went to Vauxhall 
to take a large Mothers’ Meeting for Rev. A. Wilcox, who has a 
very poor parish in Battersea, and it was a privilege to bring a 
message of cheer and gladness to those whose lives are spent in the 
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gloom and dreariness of London slums. I returned to welcome 
friends, and after dinner we all went to the opening meeting of the 
Convention. We had many visitors in and out each day, and some 
staying most nights. Amongst these was Mr. Young, a Canadian 
engaged in mission work in Brazil, introduced to us by Professor 
Newell, of Chicago; also Mr. Hodge, who has worked in South 
America, too, and we do feel it a privilege to welcome devoted 
workers from lonely mission fields. 

“Mr. Head presided at the Band of Hope Annual Meeting in Anna 
Valley on Tuesday evening, (18th), and it was a most enthusiastic 
and capital meeting ; the children recited and went through musical 
drill and sang most creditably. Mr. Head gave two short addresses, 
and I gave away the prizes. The hall was crammed with parents 
and children, and although the meeting lasted nearly three hours 
the interest never flagged. We could not but feel what a testimony it 
was to the faithful work of Mr. Tasker for so many years, in the 
village and neighbourhood.” 


The end of the War. 
“ June 3rd. 

“T must begin by expressing the joy and thankfulness which is in 
all our hearts this week, that at last peace has been proclaimed in S. 
Africa, and that the sad war, which has dragged on so long, is now 
over. We were away in our little quiet corner in the country and 
heard nothing of it till about ten o’clock in the morning, but soon 
even Anna Valley was gay with flags, and when I came up to London 
in the afternoon to attend a meeting to welcome Dr. Harry Guinness 
home, at Exeter Hall, it was indeed a scene! Flags were flying in 
all directions, and later on there were illuminations in many parts. 
The meeting was most enthusiastic. Mr. Head presided, and Dr. H. 
Guinness thrilled the audience with accounts of his recent travels and 
what he had seen of God’s work in other lands. His testimony to 
the power of the good old Gospel was splendid. It should stimulate 
us all to expect definite results when the simple Word of God is 
preached and Christ is lifted up.” 


Before giving the next extract from a “ Circular,” I 
insert a passage from Miss Bayly’s ‘Recollections ” 
which bears on this period :— 


‘© As years went on, both her own work and her husband’s lay more 
and more among fellow-Christians: they had little of the agonised 
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toil of those who go down into the depths. I remember Carrie 
speaking to me of this, in the summer of 1901, with dread lest, 
unawares, this pleasant, easy work that brought them all love and 
praise, with hardly any conflict or contradiction, should prove a 
snare, and God’s gift of loving favour be seized by the Enemy to let 
self creep in. 

“T think I never went there afterwards without our having special 
prayer together about this ; and truly I never saw in her one sign of 
what she feared. Every word of praise was laid at the Master’s feet 
—so entirely, that while it filled her with thanksgiving, it could not 
elate her. She had ever the same child-like spirit, ready and eager 
to learn from anyone. 

“At that time she was feeling the need of a renewed consecration 
for herself and her husband, to fit them for entering upon the wider 
sphere that began to open before them in connection with the Keswick 
Convention. When I went again in 1902, God had done yet greater 
things for them. Since the beginning of 1900, ifnot before, the need 
of a national Day of Humiliation and Prayer had been intensely on 
Mr. Head’s heart, as his wife wrote, after long waiting before God, 
the time had come. The possibility of holding a great meeting in the 
Queen’s Hall for this purpose, on the eve of King Edward’s Coronation, 
was I believe originally suggested by Mr. Head, though no doubt the 
need of it had long been also on the hearts of those who convened it 
—Mr. F. S. Webster and Mr. F. B. Meyer. Neither of them could 
possibly have undertaken to do so had the work of making arrange- 
ments for it in detail depended on them ; all that was left to the care of 
Mr. Head, who speedily found and organised admirable coadjutors ; 
but the brunt of the enormous correspondence was borne by him. 


“From the first it had been decided that representatives of all the 
principal denominations should be asked to take part; and far from 
this proving any hindrance to dignitaries of the Church of England, 
without exception, those invited welcomed the opportunity for waited 
prayer. 

“It was my privilege to be at Corrie Lodge during the week 
preceding that of the expected Coronation, and to share in the 
petitions that ‘ rose like a fountain’ at all hours of the day, at every 
fresh development or difficulty. Every one will remember the surging 
wave of earthly pride and ostentation that swept the country then, 
and made the hearts of good men sink. It was very touching to see, 
in the letters that poured in, how eagerly Christians of all sects and 
parties caught at the idea of a day for humiliating ourselves before 
God in the midst of it all—‘Lest we forget—lest we forget.’ The 
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demand for tickets was such, that in the end only ticket-holders filled 
the Hall. 

“ The dear home at Wimbledon seemed to be filled with the very 
presence of God. I had rarely seen my friends so ‘tendered,’ as 
the Friends would say—walking softly, as though we had to put the 
shoes from off our feet in the deep sacredness of the hour. When 
I left them, we all felt assured that blessing was to come; but how 
we little thought. God reminded England. In the height of our 
boasting, our Sovereign was laid low. And there was that great 
meeting all prepared ready for the people to come and plead for 
the life of our King and for our country. 

“ All the world knows that, but hardly any one knows how the 
foundations were laid in prayer, for weeks and weeks beforehand, 
in that little hallowed room just inside the front door at Corrie Lodge.” 


This important gathering is thus described by Mrs. 
Head in her letter of Sept. 15th :— 


The Coronation Prayer Meeting. 


“You have doubtless all heard through the papers how wonderfully 
the meetings on the ‘ Day of Intercession’ proved to be in God’s 
plan, when the sudden illness of the King necessitated the postpone- 
ment of all the arrangements for the Coronation and its festivities. 
Every one felt increasingly the need for and call to intercession for 
our King and country the day after his operation. The meetings 
were very largely attended ; in the afternoon the big hall was crowded 
out, and an overflow with several hundreds was held in an adjoining 
hall. The spirit of unity amongst the leading men of the various 
denominations was very beautiful, and it was particularly interesting 
to have on the platform six or seven Bishops, including those of 
London, Winchester,* and Durham.” 


The Keswick Convention, and the Initiation of Prayer Circles. 
“ Corrie Lodge, Wimbledon, 
“ Sept. 15th, 'o2. 


“On Thursday, July 17th, Mr. Head and I went to Keswick— 
to our old quarters, Derwentwater House. Again we had a very 
happy party of speakers—including Revs. H. B. Macartney, J. Brash, 
G. H. Garrett, F. W. Ainley, E. L. Hamilton, S. A. McCracken, and 
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Rev. and Mrs. Darlow Sergeant. Mr. and Mrs. Nixon also were 
our helpers. We had interesting parties of other speakers and friends 
for meals—including the Bishop of Durham, Bishop Tugwell, Canon 
Aitken, Dr. Pierson, Revs. Webb-Peploe, F. B. Meyer, E. H. Hopkins, 
E. W. Moore, G. C. Grubb, etc. 

“ The preliminary prayer meetings were held in the New Tent, and 
were largely attended. This new Tent had been seated to accommodate 
as many as the old, and on several occasions both were well filled. All 
the addresses and meetings were good, but some of the evening meet- 
ings in the New Tent, led by Dr. Pierson and Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
stand out as seasons of special power and decision, when hundreds 
stood up to testify to their whole-hearted surrender to the Lord. We 
have received many testimonies since, from those who felt it to be one 
of the most blessed and resultful Conventions they had ever known. 

“On the first Saturday afternoon Mrs. Dyce Alexander and L 
again invited all our Missionary friends to an ‘At Home’ at the New 
Tent and its surrounding ground, where tea was served, and a very 
pleasant social hour spent, among the three or four hundred who 
gathered. 

“Prayer and intercession, especially for a Revival at home and 
abroad, was the key-note throughout, and this was brought to a 
point at the last early prayer meeting on the Monday morning, when 
Mr. Head asked Mrs. Warren (Miss Soltau’s sister from Australia) to 
repeat what she had already said at one of the ladies’ meetings about 
the great revival which has recently taken place in Melbourne and 
other parts of Australia, through the visit of Dr. Torrey and Mr. Geil 
from America. She traced it back to the prayers of three or four 
ministers (including Revs. H. B. Macartney and the late John 
MacNeil), who met weekly for many years to pray for a great revival. 
Then others joined and little home circles were formed which rapidly 
increased and spread till 40,000 were praying daily for the revival, 
and when.the American evangelists came they were prepared for the 
showers of blessing which God so graciously gave. Mrs. Warren 
compared it to a forest fire, which may be kindled by a single match, 
but which spreads and grows so rapidly that no power on earth can 
extinguish it. We came away feeling that the Keswick Convention of 
1go2 had not ended, but a fire had been kindled that would spread in 
answer to prayer all over the world.” 


Now the picture changes. In place of a house filled 


with the revered and excellent of the earth, it is almost 
a relief to find Mr. and Mrs. Head relaxing during their 
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summer holiday, and, in the midst of a party of young 
folk, becoming young themselves. They had hired the 
Master’s house and Junior School of the United Services’ 
College, Westward Ho, and there, for the sake of Alfred, 
they invited five young relatives and friends,who immensely 
enjoyed the entertainment prepared for them. There 
were grounds for croquet, tennis and cricket, and with 
these and bathing and excursions, the five weeks sped by 
all too rapidly. The one only young lady—a cousin— 
was my sister’s companion, and helped in keeping house, 
arranging the flowers, &c., and they delighted in their 
sea bathing together. There were eight cameras in the 
party, and each possessor vied with the other in efforts 
to produce good pictures, Mr. Head having offered 
prizes for the best. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Head were in their element, 
surrounded by this young life—it was the joy of their 
hearts to make others happy, and we can quite imagine 
there was as much zest put into the Sunday afternoon 
Bible Class as into any of the sports, because of the 
spirit of love and joy which pervaded both. 

After the return from this happy holiday, Mr. and 
Mrs. Head were at once plunged into the busy routine of 
their home-life. The demands on their time and strength 
never diminished, but with their continual growth there 
seemed to be ever an increased capacity; and their 
presence at the meetings of many different Societies, and 
also their own Bible Classes and Addresses, were a 
source of strength to those who gladly welcomed them. 

At this time the initiation of the Prayer Circles deeply 
engaged their thoughts, and they looked forward with 
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keen expectation to the Times of Refreshing which were 
sure to follow so much earnest pleading. 


CIRCULAR LETTER. 
Prayer Circles, 


“Those of you who see the Zzfe of Faith will know how widely the 
Prayer Circle is extending. Already more than 7,000 have sent in 
their names, promising to pray daily for a revival, and there is 
evidently a wide-spread response, and assurance that great showers 
of blessing are coming. The text that is much on my mind is 
Zech. x. 1., ‘Ask ye of the Lord rain in the time of the latter rain; 
so the Lord shall make bright clouds, and give them showers of rain, 
to every one grass in the field’ How many fields of work are at 
present dry and barren for want of God’s Holy Spirit! Shall we not, 
all unite in as&mg, and the Lord has promised Zo give. 

“Mr. Head and Rev. C. G. Moore are the Secretaries for the 
Prayer Union, which is absolutely simple, involving no subscription, 
but all who are willing to join are asked to send in their names to the 
Hon. Secretaries. 

“We have for several weeks gathered a number of friends together 
at Corrie Lodge, on Sunday evenings, between tea and Church, for 
prayer. in connection with the ‘Circles of Prayer for World-wide 
Revival,’ and especially lately on behalf of our coming Mission. 
We are looking forward to a meeting of the London members at 
Exeter Hall, on December 8th, from four to six, at which Mr. Head 
is to preside. On October 30th we had a representative gathering of 
ministers, editors and leaders in Christian work, to make known the 
objects of the Prayer Circles. After the matter had been fully 
discussed, arrangements were made for carrying it out. On Monday, 
November toth, we had a delightful meeting of the members of the 
Prayer Circle at Anna Valley. About fifty came to tea in the 
Mission Hall, and nearly a hundred were present at the meeting 
afterwards, and the Lord’s own power and presence were very 
manifestly in the midst. 

“Tast Wednesday, November 26th, the South Africa General 
Mission had a ‘Quiet Day’ for their workers, local helpers, etc., at 
Exeter Hall, and I went up for the whole day. Mr. Head joining 
us for the evening. It was a very blessed day, and in the afternoon 
an overflow meeting had to be held in another room.” 
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* Dec. 2nd, 1902. 
‘A mission has just concluded, which has been held in Mr. 
Moore’s Church by Canon Hay Aitken, from November 15th to 
December Ist, and it has been a time of rich blessing. 
“‘T have been able to be present throughout, and Mr. Head also 
at many of the services, and we have had the joy and privilege of 
sharing in the after-meeting work. Canon Aitken has been our 


guest all the time, and we have greatly enjoyed his presence and 
fellowship.” 


Cuaprer XIX 


“Anointed . . with the oil of gladness” 
Ps. xlv. 7. 


1903 


HIS chapter commences and ends with Dr. Torrey 
and Mr. Alexander. In the days when Mrs. Head 
wrote, the London Mission was still a problem. 

Whether it should be attempted, and how it should be 
carried through were questions which were exercising 
the Evangelists as well as many leading Christian 
workers. From several references in letters, we gather 
how much dear Mrs. Head’s heart was set upon seeing a 
great Mission undertaken. How she would have rejoiced 
had she been allowed to see the answer to prayer so 
richly given! She had seen enough in other places to 
know that there was a good thing to be had, and was 
determined to be amongst those who were ‘‘ready”’ to 
receive the great blessing she believed God was about 
to outpour. 

What was to many people quite a new idea, had 
been in her mind and Mr. Head’s even two years before 
the actual Mission of this spring took place, and they, 
with others, had made it a matter of prayer. 

933 
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CIRCULAR LETTERS. 


Referring to Dr. Torrey’s first week in London two 
years ago :— 


“Last Thursday I went over to Mildmay Conference Hall to hear 
Dr. Torrey, The whole meeting was most inspiring ; Mr. Alexander 
led the singing with great spirit, speaking a few striking words in con- 
nection with the hymns, and Dr. Torrey’s address on the ‘ Personality 
of the Holy Spirit’ was most helpful and practical,—before which, at 
his invitation, many people in the Hall had risen to give testimony to 
blessing received by themselves, or those they knew, during the past 
few days. Itis evident that God is wonderfully using and blessing 
these, His servants, who have been so mightily used in Australia and 
India, and we only regret that their time in London is at present so 
short, as they expect to go to Scotland for two or three months, and 
then return to America ; but arrangements are being made for them 
to come to London fora great campaign. (D.Vv-) 

“Mr. Head was invited to lunch with Dr, Torrey and Mr. 
Alexander last Thursday, and he then arranged for the members of 
the Prayer Circle to meet Dr. Torrey. On Friday (9th) there was a 
most representative gathering at Exeter Hall to welcome the 
Evangelists to England. Interesting addresses were given, and Dr. 
Torrey’s—with the key-note ‘Truly my soul waiteth only upon God, 
for my expectation is from Him’—was most encouraging to faith and 
prayer for the long-looked-for revival.” 


Death of Foseph Roe. 
“January 28th, 1903. 

“This month has been clouded for us at Bury Hill House by the 
sad and sudden loss of Joe Roe, Alfred’s chief workman and constant 
companion in his workshop, through a cycle accident. He was not 
only a clever workman, but a bright, genial, earnest Christian, and. 
much beloved and respected by all who knew him. This was 
evidenced at the funeral, when hundreds of people gathered at the 
service, the church being entirely filled. We feel sure that God’s 
blessing must in some way be the result of this great sorrow, affect- 
ing so many in our little valley, where there has been much prayer 
of late for revival.” 


Alfred’s workshop had always been a great resource to 
him; an outlet for his energies and love of mechanical 
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work. His father had it built for him when he first 
settled at Bury Hill. It is beautifully fitted up with an 
engine which is put to all sorts of uses, working the 
electric lighting plant for the house, besides turning his 
lathes, &c. He was often many hours a day in this his 
favourite haunt, carrying into effect designs and sugges- 
tions he had met with, specially in connection with motor 
cars, with the help cf some neighbouring workmen. The 
loss of this man with whom he had worked so long was a 
terrible blow to him, and the tour to the Holy Land 
which his parents designed for his benefit was most 
acceptable. The following letter, written on their return 
from the East, gives a summary of the pleasures 


enjoyed :— 
The Mediterranean. Trip. 
** May 26th, 1903. 

“In my last letter I told you of the sad death of Joe Roe. We felt 
a thorough change away from the workshop would be very good for 
Alfred, so we decided to take him and Roe for a cruise in the 
Mediterranean on the ss. Cuzco. We started on February 26th, and 
were away nearly eight weeks, returning home April 22nd. It has 
been altogether a most interesting trip, though I am not asufficiently 
good sailor to enjoy the sea unless it is really calm, and this was very 
seldom the case. We started in a tremendous gale, and had a fearful 
tossing in the Bay of Biscay. But the days on shore were most enjoy- 
able, and each time seemed to make up for the discomforts of the 
sea. There were over one hundred passengers, and many pleasant 
friendly people who were kind to Alfred, and he got on famously 
throughout, though of course it was avery new experience for him and 
for us to be thrown so closely among such a varied company from all 
parts of England, but it was a great pleasure to find how much he 
could accomplish, and it will be a life-long interest to him to have 
seen so many foreign places. 

“We had hoped to touch first at Tangier, but the rough weather in 
the Bay delayed us twelve hours, and we were obliged to pass it in 
the distance in the evening, which was a great disappointment tome, 
as I was so much looking forward to-seeing Aunt Charlotte’s friend 
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Lady Kirby Green, as well as her Missionary, and the Room for the 
Moors. We had delightful days on shore at Palma (Majorca), Ville- 
franche (whence we went to Mentone and drove out to La Mortola 
to have lunch and tea with my cousins, Sir Thomas and Lady 
Hanbury, visiting their lovely garden), Palermo (Sicily), Candia 
(Crete, where we drove out to the wonderful recent excavations at 
Knossus), and Kyrenia (Cyprus). 

“At Beyrout we visited Miss Thompson at the beautiful Girls’ 
Institute of the British Syrian Mission, and drove to several of their 
large Schools, where we were warmly welcomed by the teachers and 
children, who had heard from friends in Wimbledon that we were 
coming. We went by the wonderful railway over Lebanon, with 
glorious views of the snow-clad Mount Hermon, to Baalbec, where we 
spent two days and nights close to the magnificent ruins of the 
Temples of the Sun and Jupiter. From there we continued our rail- 
way journey to Damascus, and on arriving in the afternoon we drove 
at once up toa hill-top, from which we had a splendid view all over 
the Great Plain with Damascus lying, in shape like a spoon, in the 
midst of it. The two ladies of the British Syrian Mission who are 
working there spent the evening with us. We had heard that there 
was a fresh outbreak of cholera, and before we were dressed in the 
morning, a notice was handed to us from the Consul saying that 
quarantine would be put on next day, and all visitors were advised to 
leave immediately. So without seeing even the Straight Street or 
the Wall from which St. Paul was let down, we had to pack up, have 
a hurried breakfast, and drive to the station for the 8.30 train, the 
only one in the day available—for us. 

“From Beyrout our steamer took us to Haifa, from which we had a 
a most exciting drive to Nazareth. The roads were in such an awful 
condition of mud or ruts or rocks that we took eight hours and only 
arrived at twilight, and were obliged to leave about nine o’clock the 
next morning to return to our ship. We therefore had breakfast at 
6.30 a.m., and were off by seven o’clock to see the sacred sites con- 
nected with our Lord’s boyhood. 

“Although there may be a good deal of uncertainty connected 
with many of these, the Virgin’s Well is still the only one in the town, 
and so must have been the one from which Jesus and His Mother 
constantly fetched their supply of water ; and the hills around must 
have been the same that His eyes looked upon and His feet trod. 

“The drive back to Haifa was even worse than the day before, on 
account of the heavy rain, which made one great bog almost 
impassable, and we were delayed two hours whilst our coachman 
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helped to extricate a cart in front of us, but finally we arrived back in 
safety, crossing the Brook Kishon and skirting the base of Mount 
Carmel. Miss Louisa Townsend and her fellow-worker had ridden 
ten miles from their Mission Station to see us, and they spent the 
evening with us on board the Cuzco. 

“ The next day we landed at Jaffa, and after visiting the house or 
Simon the Tanner and Tabitha’s tomb—also Miss Newton and her 
beautiful Hospital, and Miss Arnot’s Institution for Girls—we went by 
an afternoon train to Jerusalem, where we spent most of a week in 
Hughes’ comfortable hotel outside the City walls. We hada suite 
of apartments to ourselves, and greatly enjoyed a cosy sitting-room 
with a fire, as it was quite cold, Jerusalem being 2,500 feet above the 
sea. I must not stop to describe our intensely interesting visits to the 
Mount of Olives, with its glorious views over Jerusalem on the one 
hand, and the distant Dead Sea with the Mountains of Moab beyond 
on the other ; Bethany, the home of Martha and Mary and the Tomb 
of Lazarus ; Bethlehem, with the Church of the Nativity and a view 
over the Field of Boaz where the shepherds were feeding their flocks 
that first Christmas Day ; Calvary, the Garden Tomb, the Garden 
of Gethsemane, the Jews’ Wailing Place, the Mosque of Omar and 
Temple Area, besides all the other sacred spots within the City. 
The last night before leaving Jerusalem, the whole population was 
awakened by a shock of earthquake, which made us wonder whether 
the prophecy in Zech. xiv. was about to be fulfilled, as we had talked 
of it with Alfred on the Mount of Olives. 

“From Jesusalem we returned to Jaffa, and thence resumed our 
voyage to Alexandria. There Mr. Head and I called on Miss Rose 
Johnson in her Home for Young Women, and also on Miss May 
White, of the Egypt Mission Band. The next day we went by 
rail to Cairo, where we stayed at the Hotel Bristol for five days, and 
had some delightful excursions, visiting the Pyramids and Sphinx, 
the Citadel-with many Mosques and beautiful views, Old Cairo, and 
some of the C.M.S. Missionaries. 

“On Saturday, April 4th, as we returned to the Hotel from our last 
drive, two telegrams were put into my hand which changed the 
aspect of everything, as they brought sad and unexpected news. The 
first was dated April Ist, 3.15, ‘ Mother very seriously ill; heart 
failure,’ and the second a few hours later said ‘Mother at rest.’ She 
was so bright and well when I went over to Richmond the day before 
we started, and she had written me long, newsy letters since, and 
except for a letter from Lottie a few days before saying she was in 
bed with a bad attack of indigestion but nothing to be alarmed at 
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Ihad not heard of her illness, which I learned afterwards lasted about 
ten days. The end was most peaceful, being a gradual failing after 
what proved to bean attack of influenza. 

“Tt seemed very long to wait until the following Friday at Naples 
before I could hear any further details, and I could not but deeply 
feel being so far away from all the dear ones at sucha time, but it 
was a great comfort to know that Lottie was at home to help with 
the nursing, and to be with dear Father ; and I could only rest in the 
assurance that every step was being ordered in infinite love. As it 
was impossible to reach home in time to be of any use, I decided to 
remain on board ship with Mr. Head, rather than land at Naples, 
and take the long journey over-land alone, as at first I felt inclined 
to do. 

“We had very interesting days at Pompeii, Algiers (where we saw 
Miss Lilias Trotter and some of her fellow-workers), Gibraltar, and 
Lisbon, but although it had been decided to divide the day appor- 
tioned to Gibraltar with a visit to Tangier, to make up for our 
disappointment on the outward voyage, this was again rendered 
impossible by the authorities at Gibraltar putting us in quarantine 
for several hours on account of our having been in Egypt, where 
there were some cases of plague. However, they finally allowed us 
to land on the rock, where we had a delightful drive round to Europa 
Point, but it was too late to land in Morocco, and so for the second 
time I was obliged to disappoint the friends who were expecting us 
there. After another tossing in the Bay of Biscay we were very glad 
to land at Plymouth. We reached Corrie Lodge on April 22nd. My 
dear Father and Lottie spent that night with us, and it was a great 
comfort to be able to talk over all the sorrowful events of the past 
weeks, and find how all had been comforted and upheld throughout.” 


Visit to Richmond. 


“Last week I went over to Dynevor House for the first time, 
driving with Ina Head and Miss Fermi, who are staying with us. We 
had tea with Lottie and Nellie, but I could not help feeling the vacant 
places, especially when I looked into one empty bedroom after 
another, and the thought of the three dear ones who have been 
taken from the home during the last two years and a half was 
brought so vividly beforeme. . 

“We have had some very aeey week-ends at Bury Hill, the 
country and garden are looking so lovely now, in their fresh green 
dress and early flowers, and we have had some delightful rides in 
Alfred’s motor-car. He came up here on it last Thursday and 
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joined us for a party of young friends at dinner. He took Miss 
Fermi and me to Croydon on Friday, and on Saturday drove with 
Ina and Mr. Head down to Andover before lunch, whilst I took the 
luggage by train. 

“We came back to Wimbledon on Monday, but left Ina to have 
some more long car rides and return to us here on Wednesday. To- 
night we expect Mrs. Nicholson from India to stay two nights, and 
to-morrow Miss Van Sommer also comes to talk over the work in 
Egypt. On Thursday Mr. T. B. Miller comes for the S.A.G.M. 
Council, and by Friday all the visitors will have left, and we go to 
Bury Hill for Whitsuntide (D.V.).” 


Féte at Bury Hill. 


“ On July 4th we had our Village Féte at Bury Hill House, which 
went off most successfully. About 300 of our neighbours gathered 
in the garden for tea in a large tent, and a varied and interesting pro- 
gramme was carried out on the lawn, including children’s musical 
drill and some recitations by Miss Adeline Fermi and Dr. Whitfield 
Guinness, who appeared in Chinese costume and gave a thrilling 
account of his escape from the Boxers. During the evening Eastern 
garments were exhibited. There were races and sports for the 
children, and in conclusion the Rev. C. G. Moore gave a little, 
bright, earnest address. 

“Earlier in the week we had two garden gatherings at Corrie 
Lodge—one on Wednesday afternoon, July Ist, in connection with 
the ‘ Christian Progress Scripture Union,’ and the second a Reception 
for the Wimbledon Y.M.C.A., both of which were addressed 
by Mr. George Soltau. 

“We greatly enjoyed two short visitsin June and July from Dr. 
and Mrs. Andrew Murray and their daughter Annie. The times of 
fellowship and prayer with our beloved friends were sweet and 
precious to-us. Owing to an accident to Dr. Murray on their arrival 
in London he had to refrain from seeing many people, as he was 
suffering from his head and back, which necessitated his lying down 
most of the day. I accompanied them to the ship at Southampton.” 


The Keswick Convention. 


“ Corrie Lodge, 
‘¢ September 4th. 1903. 
“<“Correspondence’ occupied much of our time those last weeks 
before Keswick, as we frequently received fifty to seventy letters a day, 
but on July 16th we got off very comfortably. Gen. Hatt Noble 
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stayed with us at Derwentwater House during the Convention 
as Mrs. Hatt Noble was ill and unable to accompany him. We 
were eighteen in all, four having to sleep out. We took our secretary, 
Miss Bayley, who proved very helpful with Mr. Head’s corres- 
pondence, as well as assisting me in many ways. Our guests 
included Rev. and Mrs. Darlow Sargeant, Rev. and Mrs. C. 
Inwood, Dr. John Smith, Revs. H. B. Macartney, S. A. Selwyn, F. 
W. Ainley, G. H. Garrett, E. L.° Hamilton, S. A. McCracken, 
J. Brash, G. Soltau, aud Mr. Eugene Stock. 

“ Another helpful occasion was the first Monday afternoon, when 
we invited the chairman and speakers to meet together at 
Derwentwater House for a cup of tea and prayer afterwards. These 
special opportunities seemed to draw all hearts together in a blessed 
oneness, and this spirit pervaded the whole Convention, so that 
although there was no one great speaker, each brought a message 
straight from the Lord in the power of the Spirit; the numerous 
testimonies we have had since show that it was to very many a time 
of special and definite blessing. 

“The Great Missionary Meeting on Saturday morning was a 
mighty time! 

“The last meeting in the Tent was on Monday morning at 7 a.m. 
Mr. Head invited testimonies, and many lips were opened in praise, 
or to give a parting text. Mine was, ‘Arise, let us go hence,’ and 
‘Come my Beloved, let ws go forth, let us lodge, let us get up early. 
—Song of Sol., vii., 11, 12. 

“On the first Saturday afternoon about 300 Missionaries and 
special friends accepted the invitation of Mrs. Dyce Alexander and 
myself to a gathering at the New Tent. After a pleasant hour for tea 
and social intercourse we had a short ineeting. Mr. Head presided, 
and asked me to say a word. The Lord gave the message, 
Ps. civ.4—‘ Who maketh His ministers a flaming fire’; Matt. iii. 11— 
‘Who shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost and with fire’; 
Eze. xx. 47-49—‘ Behold I will kindle a firein thee. . . . . The 
flaming flame shall not be quenched.’ Rev. Barclay Buxton followed 
with a powerful address, speaking as a missionary to missionaries, 
who could understand the special difficulties and temptations, but also 
knowing the mighty power of the Holy Ghost, and the absolute need 
of Him in His fulness for any successful work.” 


Convention at Llandrindod Wells. 


“On Saturday, August 1st, Mr. Head and I went to Llandrindod 
Wells, in Wales, for the Convention there the following week. We 
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had comfortable quarters in the annexe of the Gwalia Hotel, and were 
joined by Mrs. Penn-Lewis, Revs. E. H. Hopkins, C. Inwood, and 
Stuart Holden—Mr. F. B. Meyer staying with friends. 

“The meetings were held in a Hall capable of seating about 500, 
and although it was not generally filled, we had very good attendances, 
and the last night the Hall was packed ! 

“ There was great blessing throughout. All the addresses were in 
much power, Mr. Inwood’s being particularly searching; and Mr. 
Meyer was used in bringing people to a point. The last night will 
not easily be forgotten when he led almost the whole congregation to 
rise in token that they wished to give themselves wholly to the Lord, 
and we sang ‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name,’ as only Welsh 
people can sing, to their own grand and wonderful tune, led by the 
powerful voice of Rev. Seth Joshua, an evangelist, who, with a band of 
thirty others connected with the ‘Forward Movement,’ was present. 
Before we left a strong wish was expressed that the Convention might 
be repeated next year. 

“On Saturday, August 6th, we went from Llandrindod Wells to The 
Friars, Hereford, where we found Alfred and Roe, who had arrived 
from Andover the day before, on the motor car. We had a delightful 
fortnight’s holiday there, having long excursions on the car, often fifty 
to seventy miles a day, taking lunch with us; and although the 
weather was somewhat broken, we had only one really wet day.” 


The Manor House, Little Berkhampstead. 


“September 9th, 1903. 

“On Friday we went down with my father to his new home—The 
Manor House, Little Berkhampstead—to stay till Monday, and we 
had a delightful visit. They are now quite settled in, and the house 
is most convenient and comfortable, whilst the position is very 
beautiful, being on high ground surrounded with park land, and lovely 
distant views on all sides. A charming conservatory leading out of 
the drawing-room, as well as a large bay-window opening on a terrace 
walk, make it a particularly bright and pretty room; but the same 
might be said of every room in the house. We could not but sadly 
feel the absence of the dear one for whom so much had been prepared 
and arranged, but it was a great joy to find my dear father so peace- 
ful and able to enjoy the lovely new surroundings ; which are alsoa 
very great pleasure to my sisters. 

“On Sunday we went to the little village church, and in the after- 
noon they asked me to conduct a Bible Class in the kitchen.” 


R 
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The Bible Class referred to above met for the first time 
on this occasion, and we had made a special point of 
Carrie giving the message. It was intended for the 
servants indoor and out, with the wives of the latter. 
The invitation was perfectly free, and was evidently 
appreciated, as nearly everyone turned up. The subject 
she took was characteristic of herself, and proved to be 
a very happy starting point, from the words, “ Be of good 
cheer,” wherever they occur in the Gospels, linking in 
the stories connected with them. 

Only once again was she able to speak to us, and then 
the kitchen was filled, about forty being present. This 
time her subject was ‘‘ Cursed be the man that trusteth 
in man” and ‘Blessed is the man that trusteth in the 
Lord.’’ Both addresses were very telling and made a 
deep impression on all who heard them. 

The last letter received by Mr. and Mrs. Head from 
M. Coillard refers to the autumn letters. It is dated :— 

‘‘Barotsi Land Mission, 
“ Upper Zambesi, South Africa, 
‘‘ Lealuye, 
“ roth March, 1904. 

“My silence has been unusually long with you. My 
journeyings of last year, accumulated work on my return 
and indifferent health, not to say more, have been the 
cause of it. 

“I have been re-reading your two last Circulars 
(September and November) and it has done me much 
good. We do not grumble at our calling, but do you 
wonder that we should sometimes feel weary, toiling 
and battling, with the pall of the densest darkness on this 
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dreary and thirsty land where no water is? With the 
walls of Jericho before us, which perhaps in a dream we 
might have thought of storming—and that Goliath 
of heathenism defiantly stalking before us as if 
victorious ? 

“ Looking at it from afar, in our desponding circum- 
stances, Keswick and all its grand privileges isa beautiful 
vision. We are not altogether like the famished beggar 
who looks with an aching heart at all the display of dainty 
things through the windows of a fashionable pastry-shop. 
No. We may gather some of the crumbs that fall from 
your table, enjoy the echoes of your joyous gatherings 
and the harmony of your songs of praise. Ah! yes, it is 
good to be there. In His presence there is fulness ot 
joy—you live in the very Vestibule of Heaven, you know 
it. You ask if it is not so also with us? ‘Anywhere 
with Jesus,’ it is the brightness of Heaven’s glory. And, 
when fighting and struggling with difficulties that come 
up again and seem to multiply as soon as they are over- 
come, we sometimes feel weary and sad, and so dread the 
next step we have to take, that Moses’ prayer often comes 
to our lips: ‘ If Thy presence go not with us, carry us not 
up hence.’ You judge by what I have said that our work 
is No easy one. : 

“* We have formed a Circle of Prayer with the Missions 
of Lower Zambesi and Lake Nyassa, the syllabus of 
which might interest you. We expect great things. 

Will you please remember me affectionately to 
your son. 

‘* Pray occasionally for your affectionate Brother. 

** F, COILLARD.” 
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CIRCULAR LETTER. 
Manchester and the American Evangelists. 
“ November 30th, 1903. 


‘“As members of the Prayer Circle we are constantly being cheered 
by news from many parts of the world showing that in answer to 
prayer showers of blessing are beginning to fall. May it encourage 
us to pray on and expect far greater things from our Almighty Father. 

“Mr. Head and I spent Sunday, October 25th at Leicester, and 
we had very happy meetings amongst the dear railway people at their 
Mission Hall. The following Thursday, October 29th, we travelled to 
Manchester for an ‘All Day of Missionary Meetings’ at the Strangeways 
Hall on the Friday, at which Mr. Head was to preside throughout. 
The day began with a breakfast at 9.30, at which there was a large 
and influential company of ministers and workers. After breakfast 
Mr. Head was called upon to give the address, which he based upon 
John iv. 35, &c., and I do not think I ever heard him speak with 
greater power. Interesting addresses were given by Missionaries of 
various Societies. 

“Our friends Mr. and Mrs. Anson had kindly asked us to stay 
over Sunday for the opening services of Dr. Torrey and Mr. 
Alexander’s Mission. 

“On Saturday we had lunch with Mr. Alexander, and greatly 
enjoyed the time with him. 

“ On Sunday morning we went with our friends to their church, and 
in the afternoon and evening we had the great pleasure of being pre- 
sent at Dr. Torrey’s services in St. James’s Hall. This is an immense 
building, seating six thousand, with a raised platform for a choir of a 
thousand, and a small additional platform on which Mr. Alexander 
stood to lead his splendid choir. 

“The hall was filled in the afternoon, and Mr. Alexander occupied 
the first half hour with hymns and choruses, making the ‘ Glory 
Song’ peal out with great force and swing. Dr. Torrey’s address on 
‘He that winneth souls is wise’ was very striking and powerful, full 
of incidents and convincing truths, showing that the one thing worth 
living for is to win souls. We went to tea at their hotel and had a 
delightful time of fellowship with the whole party, which consists of 
Dr. and Mrs. Torrey, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Harkness, who plays the 
piano (a dear young fellow from Australia who was led to Christ by 
Mr. Alexander), Mr. Low, who helps in secretarial work, &c., Miss 
Saxe, a bright, clever lady from the Bible Institute, Chicago, who is 
following up the work with Bible classes, and Miss Parker, who is 
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their shorthand secretary. We had tea together at a large table in 
the dining-room, Dr. Torrey placing Mr. Head and me on either side 
ofhim. It was such a bright American company, and they all made 
us most welcome and to feel at home amongst them. 

“The great hall was entirely packed for the evening meeting, 
hundreds standing the whole time. I have never seen anything like it 
since the old days of Moody, and the power and results of the meeting 
seemed to be similar. Dr. Torrey again spoke with very great power 
on Christ as the ‘Refuge from the Storm,’ and in the after-meeting, 
in response to his invitation, a great many stood up and afterwards 
came up to the front seats, where workers were ready to help them 
and lead them to Christ. 

“We are now praying much about the possibility of their coming 
to London in 1905. 

“There seem to be many difficulties in the way, but we know the 
Lord can remove these if it is His plan for His dear servants to come 
to the Metropolis. Their time is entirely filled up in other parts of 
Britain in 1904.” 


Extract from letter to Miss Waithman, Nov. 3rd. 


‘I spoke to one young girl who had stood up as wishing to give 
herself to Christ. She seemed deeply anxious, and simply came to 
Him whilst we knelt in prayer together. 

“Dr. Torrey called upon Albert to pray at the beginning of the 
after-meeting, and when the people began to stream up to the front 
he exclaimed ‘ Brother Head, your prayer is being answered.’ We 
returned home tired but full of praise for what the Lord has begun 
to do and is going to do in Manchester. We called upon the 
Evangelists on the way to our train on Monday, and had a little time 
of prayer together. They have it much on their hearts as to whether 
they are not to come to London lateron. . . Let us be much in 
prayer that the Lord Himself will guide and raise up those who can 
arrange for this, if they are to come.” 


CHAPTER XX 


’ 


“My cup runneth over’ 
PS, xxiii. 5 
1904 


S we come to the last glad, sad year of this earthly 
record, we seem to see all the joys of my beloved 
sister’s joyous life intensified, as if God had 

designed with a very loving purpose that her cup of 
blessing should be full to overflowing. A joy which she 
had hardly thought possible came with the engagement 
of her dear son Alfred, whose life she foresaw was to be 
brightened by the sweet companionship of a true and faith- 
ful wife. How keenly she looked forward to the pleasure 
of ‘‘ having a daughter at last,” and introduced her dear 
May with such real motherly pride when she had her 
with her at Keswick! But only for six short weeks was 
she allowed to see the fruition of this happy dream. 
The wedding, which she describes with such evident 
and intense pleasure, was celebrated on September 14th, 
and on October 26th the supremely happy couple were 
called upon to face the unutterable sorrow of being left 
in this world without her. What can we say but ‘‘The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be 


name of the Lord.” 
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But as yet the shadow had not fallen, and the year 
was full of brightness. Her story of it in her first 
Circular Letter begins in a lively strain. 


CIRCULAR LETTERS. 


Engagements and Weddings. 


“ Corrie Lodge. 


“ February 16th, 1904. 
**My dear Friends, 


“T think I shall have to call this Circular Letter a ‘Special Wedding 
Number of the Corrie Lodge News,’ as engagements and weddings 
have been coming thickly upon us since I last wrote to you. 

“T must tell you of the great joy that has come into our own dear 
Alfred’s life, through a deep heart union with May Waithman, 
niece of my old friend Emma Waithman. I know this news will 
come as a surprise, but it has really come after three years of waiting 
and prayer, and in every step we have so clearly seen the Lord’s own 
leading and guiding hand, that we can only praise Him Who has thus 
given the ‘ last desire of his heart’ to His dear, tried child, who has 
been so deeply disciplined, though always rejoicing in the Lord and 
seeking that His Will alone should be done in his life. May is a 
sweet, unselfish, Christian girl, delighting to be a help to others, and 
she loves a quiet country life. They seem in every way admirably 
fitted for one another, and we cannot doubt that the Lord, Who has 
thus brought them together, has some loving purposes of blessing in 
their future lives.” 


In continuation of ‘‘ the Wedding Number,” Mrs. Head 
announces the engagement of two of her nieces, the 
marriage of Miss Paynter (to which she and Mr. Head 
‘went), and the coming wedding of Mr. Edgar Faithfull, of 
the S.A.G.M. She also says :— 


“Last week, on Tuesday, Feb. 9th, Miss May Grimes and Dr. 
Crawford were married from our house. All passed off most happily, 
and we were very conscious of the presence of Him Who was at the 
marriage at Cana. 

“In January we were present at a reception for Dr. Torrey and 
Mr. Alexander at Exeter Hall, when a number of influential 
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gentlemen formed a council to arrange for their holding Missions in 
London in 1905. We are deeply interested in this and in the 
desire that much prayer and expectation of revival may be 
awakened all over the Metropolis during the present year, in prepara- 
tion for their coming.” 
St. Leonards. 
’ “May 30th, ’o4. 

“This is our very busy time for correspondence before the Keswick 
Convention, as I am again arranging for the Missionaries who wish to 
go. Our plans for spending the Easter holidays together at St. 
Leonards were somewhat upset, but Mr. Head and I went down as 
arranged to Warrior Square, the day before Good Friday—inviting 
various friends to join us there, as we had engaged the rooms for some 
weeks. On Easter Monday Dr., Mrs., and Miss Pierson came to stay 
until Friday, and we much enjoyed their visit. After they had left we 
had our brother, Canon Head, of Clifton, with his wife and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Faithfull, beside short visits from Mr. Spencer 
Walton, Miss Gabb, and others. Mr. Head was obliged to be in 
town a good deal, but always joined us for the Sundays. I came up 
for special meetings, such as the S.A.G.M. meeting, to bid farewell 
to returning Missionaries, and a farewell meeting to Rev. Stuart 
Holden before his departure as a Keswick deputation to China, and 
Railway Mission Annual Meeting. 

“‘ Alfred, meanwhile, went to Bournemouth, where he spent some 
time—while alterations were in progress at Bury Hill House.” 


The “ alterations ” referred to were being made in pros- 
pect of Alfred’s marriage, to enlarge the house and make 
it more comfortable and convenient for the young couple. 

The next Letter giving the news of the summer is 
dated Sept. 19th. In order to the better understanding 
of the events as they followed each other, I have re- 
arranged the paragraphs, although it was quite natural 
that Mrs. Head wrote what was to her the most interest- 
ing news first, viz., her son’s wedding. 


Little Berkhampstead. 


“We had a delightful visit to my Father at Whitsuntide. The 
country was looking lovely—as it has been a particularly beautiful 


’ 
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season, with a profusion of flowers everywhere. On Sunday afternoon 
I took the meeting in the kitchen, at which about forty were present, 
and which is a most interesting gathering of their own servants and 
others.” 


Two Weddings. 


“On June 26th, the marriage of my niece, Gundreda Carlile, to Mr. 
Thomas Brooke passed off beautifully. The weather and all the 
arrangements were perfect. After the service in the little village 
church, a reception was held in the beautiful garden of Ponsbourne 
Manor, and it was a great pleasure to meet friends and relatives, 
many of whom we have not seen for long.” 

“On July 13th Mr. Head and I went to Birmingham for the wedding 
of Mr. Charles Alexander and Miss Helen Cadbury (who is a con- 
nection of my husband’s). We stayed with Mr. and Mrs. George 
Cadbury at their beautiful place outside Birmingham. They kindly 
sent their carriage to the station for us, and we drove to Mrs. Richard 
Cadbury’s, the home of the bride. Here there was a large family 
gathering assembled in the hall, and Mr. Alexander and some of his 
friends were singing, accompanied by a splendid organ. It wasa 
great pleasure to meet Dr. and Mrs. Torrey and their daughters 

and before breaking-up Mrs. Cadbury asked Dr. Torrey 
to read a few verses and he concluded with prayer. . . - The 
nextday . . . the wedding took place in the Friends’ Meeting 
House in the heart of the town, and the streets were lined with 
people as much as ifroyalty were expected. The Meeting House was 
entirely packed with guests admitted by ticket only, and to many a 
Friends’ wedding must have been quite a novelty.” 


The Keswick Convention. 


“Corrie Lodge, 
“September 19, 1904. 

* “ And, now, how can I tell you about the Keswick Convention? It 
was so richly blessed with such a manifest outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit bringing streams of life and refreshment to multitudes, that we 
can only praise Him who so abundantly answered prayer, beyond all 
we could ask orthink. The usual preliminary meetings were full ot 
hope and expectation, and we had a delightful gathering of the 
Missionaries on the first Saturday afternoon, when nearly three 
hundred met together in the new Tent for a short meeting of welcome 
and encouragement, followed by teaand refreshment. 

‘We had a very happy party of speakers in our house, including 
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Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Hopkins, as well as Revs. Macartney, Selwyn, 
Brash, Ainley, E. W. Moore, etc.; and on the Monday afternoon we 
invited all the other speakers to meet together for a cup of tea and a 
short time of prayer, at which we also had the pleasure of welcoming 
Prince and Princess Bernadotte, who were staying in another house 
with Miss Williamson and Rev. E. L. Hamilton; and we had much 
happy fellowship together. 

“On Monday news came that Preb: Webb-Peploe could not leave 
home to fulfil his engagement owing to his son’s serious illness. Dr. 
Torrey and his family had come to attend the Convention, and he 
was therefore asked to take this service (four morning Bible Readings) 
which he at once consented to do, and proved indeed to be God’s 
messenger with His message to the Convention. He took up the 
Personality and Work ofthe Holy Spirit, and the four addresses were 
in mighty power and demonstration —especially those on the Wind, 
and Fire. The sense of the Blessed Spirit’s presence and power was 
almost overwhelming, and we felt we could hardly speak as we left the 
Tent that last morning. 

“Dr. Pierson, who gave a series of Bible Readings in the other 
Tent at the same hour, was equally owned and blessed in his 
messages, so that those who were present there that Friday morning 
felt they had been carried within the Veil into Heaven and said they 
would not have missed it for anything. 


“The Great Missionary Meeting was a most solemn time, and I 
hear from various Secretaries that many candidates have offered as a 
result. 

“On Sunday evening, at 8 o’clock, an impromptu Praise and 
Testimony Meeting was held in the New Tent, led by Mr. Hopkins, 
with Mr. Head inthe Chair. It was really a marvellous and soul- 
stirring sight when Mr. Hopkins asked those who had received 
definite blessing, and wished to testify of the same, to stand up and 
tell what the Lord had done for them. Hundreds rose to their feet all 
over the Tent, and he was obliged to divide them into sections, asking 
those in a certain part to speak first, thus a stream of short, bright 
testimonies to blessing received during the past days—many from 
those who had come for the first time—flowed on till the late hour 
compelled the meeting to be closed, whilst numbers were still longing 
to speak 

“The key-note of nearly all the testimonies was the definite 
reception and infilling of the Holy Spirit, and from letters received 
since, this was evidently the special blessing of the Convention.” 


? 
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The very brief notice of the welcome to Missionaries, in 
the last letter, makes no mention of Mrs. Head’s own 
beautiful little address on Isa. Iviii. 11, ‘ Thou shalt be 
like a watered garden and like a spring of water whose 
waters fail not.’ With a face all aglow with the love and 
joy of God, she stood up on the platform to welcome the 
Missionaries, and to encourage them by the cheering 
words of this promise. No one who heard her speak 
could easily forget that address. 

Special pains were taken to introduce each guest to 
the promoters of this happy gathering, as they filed past 
to the laden tea-tables at one end of the Tent. The 
influence and result of social intercourse of this kind can 
hardly be over-estimated, pervaded as it was by the love 
of the Spirit, and with the touch of human sympathy. 
Last year it seemed to grow more beautiful than ever, and 
many have been the references to that heart-warming 
meeting, in which Mrs. Head took so lovely and loving a 
part. 

Miss Bayly writes, ‘‘ When we met after that last Con- 
vention, with its overwhelming claims on dear Carrie’s 
thought and care for others, she told me how often people 
said to her, ‘How can you get through it! How tired 
you must be!’ ‘But I could only feel I’m carried 
through,’ she said. 

Llandrindod Wells. 

On Saturday, July 30th, we went to Llandrindod Wells for the 
Convention there. We were a happy party at “Sunnybank,” Dr. 
and Mrs. and Miss Pierson, Revs. Moffatt and Litchfield, Mrs. Penn- 
Lewis, and ourselves. Rev. F. B. Meyer staying with friends close 
ns On Sunday evening Mr. Head and I shared the crowded meeting 
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at the Friend’s Meeting between us. The streams of blessing that 
we had had at Keswick flowed on in Wales. We invited a number 
of ministers to meet the speakers at special breakfast meetings two 
mornings. On Tuesday about 70 came and on Thursday about 60. 

‘The messages were very searching and practical, as well as loving 
and sympathetic. 

“Mr. Lyall conducted some special afternoon meetings for young 
people and children, which were much blessed. and the Convention 
finished with a missionary meeting on the Saturday morning.” 

“On August 8th we went to Bournemouth for three weeks’ holiday, 
having taken a small furnished house, where Alfred and Roe joined 
us. . . . We were close to the Talbot Woods, and nearly two 
miles from the sea, but electric trams passed the house, and I used 
often to go down and bathe in the morning, whilst nearly every after- 
noon we had delightful car rides all over the surrounding country. 
On the 29th we all went back to Bury Hill House, and the next day 
Mr. Head and I returned to Corrie Lodge, since which we have been 
very busy with the wedding. : 

“We have much on our hearts in prayer and thought in connection 
with the Torrey Alexander Mission in London next year. Mr. Head 
is on the Committee, and there will be a great deal to organise and 
arrange.” 


The letter following is from Alfred Head to his parents 
on his return to Bury Hill House, when all the necessary 
building and decorating was accomplished :— 


‘I feel I cannot express in words what a deep joy it is to be Zome 
again and to find such surprises awaiting me. Oh! it is all so lovely, 
I feel like the Queen of Sheba when she said that half had not been 
told her! . . . Words are quite incapable of telling you the deep 
sense of thankfulness I feel to the Lord and to you both for giving 
me such a lovely home, and such a bright future, if the Lord will. 
May it be used only for His glory and be the centre of much blessing 
to all who enter it, is my one desire and prayer. I trust it may bea 
second Corrie Lodge in spirit, though possibly not as to numbers of 
guests!” 


The months spent by Alfred in Bournemouth were 
brightened during the Easter holidays by the company of 
his betrothed, who stayed for about three weeks in a 


» 
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lodging with her Aunt Emma near to where Alfred was. 
These lovers had not many opportunities of meeting, and 
this time was greatly prized by them. The story of the 


wedding follows. 
The Wedding Day. 


“Now that the eventful day is over, I know many of you will be 
looking for a Circular Letter to tell you all about the wedding of our 
dear Alfred and Miss May Waithman, which took place last Wednes- 
day, September 14th, at the Parish Church, Wimbledon. I am 
thankful to say all passed off beautifully. 

“The wedding day opened dull and overcast, and rain commenced 
which continued most of the day, but happily we had provided against 
all such contingencies by having awnings down to the road and also 
from the drawing-room window to the tent on the lawn where the 
breakfast was served. 

“About 12.15 Mr. Head and I accompanied the bridegroom and 
Mr. Hanbury Carlile (his cousin), who was best man, to the church. 
The chancel was prettily decorated with palms and tall ferns, and was 
quite a bower of green. 

“The Rev. Dr. Rice, of St. Saviour’s, Battersea Park, a very old 
friend of the Waithman family, accompanied the bride and led her 
up the church in the unavoidable absence of her brother, her Aun 
giving her away. She looked lovely in her ivory crefe de chine dress, 
trimmed with chiffon and lace, a wreath of orange blossom and tulle 
veil, and was followed by the bridesmaid, Dorothy Trapp (her cousin), 
dressed in blue voile, with brown velvet picture hat, and lovely 
bouquet of brown chrysanthemums. The Rev. E. W. Moore married 
them, and Canon Head gave a beautiful and appropriate little address 
at the end based on the words ‘Jesus Himself drew near and went 
with theth.’ The Bride and Bridegroom drove off and were ready 

-in the drawing-room to receive the guests as they arrived. After 
the breakfast Mr. Moore made a very happy little speech, followed 
by Dr. Rice, who spoke of his long friendship with May’s Aunt 
Emma, also her parents and grandparents, etc. Then Mr. Head 
spoke for Alfred, and finally Canon Head again expressed the con- 
gratulations and good wishes of all present, and concluded with 
prayer. 

“The happy couple left for Andover, and were there met by our 
carriage, and as they drove through Anna Valley to Bury Hill the 
people showered riceupon them. They found the entrance and house 
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decorated with flags and a profusion of lovely flowers everywhere. 
May wrote, ‘It was indeed a glorious home-coming.’ ” 


It is almost too touching after this to come immedi- 
ately to the first letter to the united, happy couple, and 
to have it so very quickly followed by the last! The 
joy that was anticipated and the deep sorrow that came 
stand in such striking and close contrast that one can 
only bow awe-stricken and feel that the Heavenly 
Husbandman alone knew how much fruit to His glory 
would be brought forth by means of the keen edge of 
this pruning-knife, and therefore used it unflinchingly. 
“It is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him good.” 

Letter to Alfred and May, on the Wedding Day :— 


“Corrie Lodge, 
“Sept. 14th, 1904. 
“My Darling Children, 
“T cannot go to bed without sending one line of love and joy in 
all your happiness. We were so delighted to get your telegram at 
dinner (8.20) and know all had gone so prosperously on the journey. 
Our hearts are overflowing with praise for such a wedding, and all 
were delighted. ‘The Lord zs good,’ and He has indeed answered 
the many prayers. 

“We have had a pleasant evening and are now gladly going to 
bed (10.15). Auntie has kept up brightly, and I hope to see Dot off 
tomorrow. Heaps of love and kisses, 

“Your own loving Mother, 
“CARRIE HEAD.” 


The first symptom of any illness is mentioned in the 


following letter to the same :— 
“Corrie Lodge, 


“Oct. 14th, 1904. 
“My Darlings, 


“T had a very comfortable journey yesterday and found piles ot 
letters awaiting us, which took us most of the evening to read. The 
night was quite out of the rut, for I woke up at three and was 
dreadfully sick. . . . At five I had another bad turn, so Father 
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made me stop in bed to breakfast, and I slept till 11.30 when I got 
up, but felt very weak, and after lunch I slept on the sofa till four. 
Since tea (!) I feel much better, and D. W. and C. W. have arrived 
and Mrs. N. has been calling. We expect Mr. Grubb soon, and 
about 30 young men at eight, so I have been saving up for the 
evening. I can’t think what caused such an attack. . .. I 
am much better now and expect to be a// right to-morrow (D.V.). 
The remembrance of you both is so sweet! Heaps of love. 
“Your own loving Mother, 


“C, HEAD.” 


The next is evidently the dast written—to May—who 


was at Little Berkhampstead :— 
“Corrie Lodge, 


“Oct. 20th, 1904. 
“My darling May, 

“T really must wake up and write you a few lines. We were so 
glad of your letter this morning and all news. I am still rather 
seedy, but managed to take the Bible Reading at Morley Hall this 
morning, with cabs both ends of the trains ; and friends were very 
kind and gave me a cup of Bovril before the Meeting. Miss 
Winifred Digby was there and told me what a nice letter she had 
from you. I got back about two o'clock, had some tapioca pudding, 
and have been sleeping on the sofa since tea came at 4.30. 

“The gathering in my ear discharged last night and is still very 
tender. The doctor is coming again this evening—he made me 
promise to give up the Bible Reading tomorrow, and I am glad not 
to have it on my mind with this ‘pudding head’! Will you share 
this with Aunt Lottie that she may be prepared in case I telegraph 
to-morrow to ask whether I may come on Saturday and zest till 
Monday. Unless much better I am really not fit for the work and 
visiting at Cambridge.* But it may be better still to stay here in 


bed! Very much love to all, oy a ear 
our loving Mother, 


Coy EL? 


*Mr. Head had an engagement to fulfil at Cambridge on the 
coming Sunday, and Mrs, Head had intended accompanying him. 
A substitute had hastily to be found when my sister’s serious 
condition was realised. 


CuHaPprer XXI 


‘CIn Perfect Peace ” 


Is. xxvi. 3 


“TN the midst of life we are in death”! Never could 
these words have come home to anyone with 
greater power than they did to the friends who 

were called upon so suddenly and unexpectedly to 

give up the beloved subject of this Memoir. I suppose it 
had hardly ever occurred to us that our Carrie might be 
the first to go! 

Of all the family she was always the most robust, the 
one who never flagged, who never felt really tired out, 
and who—compared with most people—scarcely knew 
what pain meant. Yet it was Carrie whom the Lord 
was gently calling Home, when the first symptoms of 
weariness and drowsiness came on—symptoms of which 
she almost felt ashamed, and repeatedly said ‘‘I must 
rouse myself; I am getting quite lazy.” Yet these were 
the only symptoms for a couple of weeks before the end 
came, and they were not allowed to interfere with her 
engagements, which were as numerous as ever. 

The last of these that she was able to fulfil was an 
address to Workers at Morley Hall on the occasion of 
the first of the “ Quiet Days” there, which had been 
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arranged for October 2oth and 21st. She had been asked 
to speak on both mornings, but after the effort on Thurs- 
day it was quite evident that she must not go again on 
Friday. 

On Wednesday, the 19th, Mrs. Head first sent for the 
doctor, thinking she had taken a chill. He gave 
permission for her to go to Morley Hall, provided she 
felt better on Thursday morning. She was naturally 
very anxious not to disappoint those who were expecting 
"her, and although she did not feel well and strong and 
could not take much breakfast, she set forth, promising 
her husband that she would get some refreshment before 
commencing the meeting. 

Many noticed that she did not look well, but it 
appears that she spoke with her usual vigour and _ bright- 
ness, the subject being a very favourite one, viz., 
PRAISE. 

At the close she was asked by more than one to 
remain in town for lunch, but she felt she had better get 
home at once andrest. She lay on the sofa most of 
the afternoon and slept, complaining of a dull, aching 
pain behind the ear. She retired early to bed, little 
thinking that she would never come downstairs again. 

On Friday morning the doctor became anxious about 
her excessive drowsiness, and asked to be allowed a con- 
sultation with a London surgeon, who reached the house 
in the afternoon. The conclusion arrived at was not very 
re-assuring. It was found that the pain behind the ear 
arose from an abscess in the Mastotd Process, and the 
medical men feared that the poison might reach her 
brain. Such a condition called for immediate treatment. 

S 
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A nurse was called in, and outward applications were 
applied throughout the night, but with so little effect 
that it was decided on Saturday morning that an 
operation was urgently necessary. 

Her usual room was quickly transformed into a hospital, 
and at 4 p.m. four doctors and two nurses were in 
attendance to carry out the operation. Calmly she 
rested in another room awaiting the event, and her last 
words to her husband ere she went into the operating- 
_ room were: ‘“‘ Well, Albert, whatever happens, it is 
peace—perfect peace.” 

The hand of the surgeon was indeed guided aright, 
and the result confirmed in all respects the diagnosis 
formed of the character of the mischief. The doctors 
were thoroughly satisfied with the operation itself, though 
other symptoms gave rise to anxiety. 

During Sunday Mrs. Head was very uncomfortable 
owing to sickness arising from the anesthetics. In the 
evening she asked her husband to read the Bible, and he 
selected Canticles ii., a portion so dear to her, and 
part of John v., the chapter of the day in connection with 
Richardson’s Bible and Prayer Union, of which Mr. and 
Mrs. Head had been members all their married life. 
After prayer she said, ‘‘I don't think I can bear any 
more now; I should like to rest ’’—so unlike her usual 
self. 

On Monday my Father and I went over for a few 
hours from Little Berkhampstead to see her, and found 
her very ill. Only Father was allowed to see her, and he 
did not stay many minutes in the room. She warmly 
pressed his hand, and, scarcely rising from the pillow or 
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opening her eyes, she said ‘‘ Peace, perfect peace,” adding 
almost immediately, ‘‘I must have Nurse,” as sickness 
was returning. This did not surprise him, and he left her 
still quite hopeful of gradual recovery. 

On Tuesday, as she was not materially worse, Mr. 
Head went as usual to the City, returning in the after- 
noon. Now, alas! there was barely a response, and he 
could not but fear that the precious life was slipping 
away. He at once telephoned for the doctors, who were 
with him by nine o’clock, but they were obliged to tell 
him the mournful truth, that there was no hope of her 
recovery. 

Through the hours of the lonely night he sat beside 
her, with her hand clasped in his. Before the morning 
however, her sweet spirit had passed away in “ peace, 
perfect peace.” It was as if the True Beloved of her 
soul had gently laid her head upon His bosom and put 
her to sleep with His own tender hand. 

She died at a quarter to five, October 26th, 1904. 

He laid His Hand upon her, and He soothed her soul to rest, 
As gently as a weary child upon a Mother’s breast. 
The shades of night closed round her, but they brought no wild 


alarms, 
For she felt the tighter pressure of the everlasting Arms. 


He laid His Hand upon her, for her work on earth was done, 
And He took her to the City bright that knows no setting sun. 
The shade of care shall nevermore be seen upon her brow, 
For the “former things are passed away”—’tis endless glory 
now. 
(Jean H. Watson). 


What must the awakening have been, in the very 
presence of Him whom she loved with a whole heart, and 
whose coming again she was daily expecting! Oh! happy 
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spirit, set free to serve now without any of the limitations 
of earth, experiencing what she so ardently longed for— 
uninterrupted communion with her Lord and King ! 
“The King’s daughter is all glorious within. . . ” 
“She shall be brought unto the King . .” 
“With gladness and rejoicing.” 

Thus closed this beautiful life for earth, but it was with 
‘sure and certain hope of a joyful resurrection” that 
we committed all that remained of our beloved one to 
the earth ‘‘until the Day break and the Shadows flee 
away.” 

To meet the desire of a very large circle of friends 
who wished to pay their last tribute of affection by 
attending the funeral, Mr. Head and Mr. Moore arranged 
that the first part of the service should take place in 
Emmanuel Church, Wimbledon, although the interment 
was to be at Richmond. The coffin, which was placed 
in the chancel, was so covered with lovely flowers that it 
was barely visible, and many wreaths lined the choir 
stalls. They seemed to speak of the Land of purity and 
sunshine beyond the grave where our loved one had gone, 
and in spite of the sorrow, the thoughts of all hearts in 
that large congregation were directed to the glorious hope 
of Everlasting Life. 

Mr. Moore, in his address, dwelt on the words, ‘‘ For 
me to live is Christ and to die is gain,” the key-note of 
the sweet life that had passed from us, and urged upon all 
there so to live Christ now, that to die would be gain. 
In loving words he summed up Mrs. Head’s life and 
character ; and turning to our own loss down here, called 
it ‘a loss of which we speak only the sober truth when 
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we say that it will be felt throughout the family of God 
which is scattered abroad.” 

This part of the service was brought to a close by the 
singing of the hymn, ‘‘ Now the labourer’s task is o’er,”’ 
and the mourners drove over to Richmond Cemetery in 
fifteen or sixteen carriages. A very large assembly were 
already waiting around the sacred spot—the grave where 
her darling boy ‘“‘ Bertie” had been laid twelve years 
before. 

Ere the precious remains were lowered to their last 
resting place, the hymn ‘“ For ever with the Lord” was 
sung, and a few words were spoken by the Rev. E. H. 
Hopkins. At the close Mr. Head himself asked for two 
or three verses of 


‘ Peace—perfect peace,” 
> 


which described most expressively her last days on earth. 


“ Father, in Thy gracious keeping, 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping.” 


“Most blessed for ever . . . exceeding glad with Thy countenance.” 
—Ps,. xxi. 6, 


“Most blessed,” Lord, “ for ever” Thou hast made her, 
Exceeding gladness fills her heart to-day, 

Forunto her Thy tender voice hath spoken, 
“ Rise up, My love, My fair one, come away.” 


Her eyes have seen the King in all His beauty, 
Have gazed upon her long-loved Saviour’s Face, 

With rapture now she worships in His Presence, 
And magnifies the riches of His grace. 


Her ears have heard the Voice of Jesus speaking 
Sweet words of welcome to the Home above; 
For her earth’s mysteries now shine as noon-day, 

Illumined with the radiance of His love. 
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E’en now she reaps upon those fields of glory 
Glad first-fruits of the harvest sown below, 

And evermore her song of praise ascendeth 
To Him from whom all power and blessing flow. 


The ministry of praise, her latest service, 
Amid the suffering and the shadow here, 

Is still her blessed ministry unending 
Amid the “ glory that excelleth” there. 


To her to live was Christ, to die was glory, 
The crowning of a life where He was King ; 

“ Peace—perfect peace” the last sweet message spoken, 
Telling how death for aye hath lost its sting. 


Yet there are hearts on earth sore rent with anguish, 
Too sacred and too deep for human word, 

To Thine own tender comfort we commit them, 
Pour in Thy consolation, blessed Lord. 


For her we sorrow not with hopeless sadness, 
For “them that sleep in Jesus God will bring,” 
And then, with joy, for ever re-united, 
Our home shall be the Palace of the King. 


FREDA HANBURY ALLEN, 
October 30th, 1904. 


CuHaprerR XXII 


‘Christ shall be magnified”’ 


Puit, i. 20 


ERY touching are the Reminiscences that follow. 
Many friends have recalled former years and have 
given us glimpses of the life that has gone from 

us. From several points of view this sweet character 
passes before us, leaving upon us the impression of a 
harmonious whole. We have in these “ Recollections ” 
and appreciations, words from the pens of life-long friends, 
as well as from those who were “‘ only introduced to Mrs. 
Head,” who nevertheless felt the spell of her life lived 
with God. Those who tarried a while at Corrie Lodge, 
or merely spent a night there, have the same story to 
tell of loving, gracious hospitality, and the sense that 
here Christ was Lord. 

Three or four very close and intimate friends wrote 
specially for this work. The rest of the appreciative 
extracts have been culled out of a mass of most loving 
and kindly letters of sympathy received from all parts of 
the world by Mr. Head. It has been impossible to quote 
from very many—the number of such letters being over 
700, and the space very limited. Testimony is borne by 


all to the power and fragrance of the life of this beloved 
Child of God. 
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From Miss EMMA C. WAITHMAN :— 

‘‘ What thanks can we render to God again for you 
for all the joy wherewith we joy for your sake before our 
God?” (x Thess. iii. 9.) 

*‘T thank my God upon every remembrance of you.” 
(Phil. i. 3.) 

What the friendship of dearest Carrie has been to me 
for thirty-eight years it is impossible to say, yet some 
expression of appreciation, however inadequate, I cannot 
withhold. 

Based upon our touch in spiritual things from the very 
first, the heart fellowship has deepened year by year, with 
never a cloud or change of any kind. Latterly, as the 
opportunity for closer personal intercourse was increased, 
the bond of union became closer than ever. 

Carrie was so wondrously fitted for the sphere she was 
called to occupy, by natural gifts as well as early training 
and spiritual enabling. There was a simplicity and guile- 
lessness, an openness and naturalness about her which, 
combined with unusual strength of mind and purpose, 
gave her a power of which she was quite unconscious. 
With the confidence of a little child she would go forth 
to the most important work, counting on the Heavenly 
Father to supply her need. In the same simple, child- 
like spirit she brought every detail of life, as well as the 
great and far-reaching matters of the Kingdom, in prayer 
to Him; and who, that had the privilege of being with 
her will ever forget the direct, definite, and intensely 
sympathetic pleading of her loving heart? All through 
her life this habit of ‘‘ praying straight” belonged to her. 

Her “evenness” of mind was very remarkable, always 
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the same bright, happy, cheery spirit, ready for what- 
ever came—no matter how inconvenient the interruption, 
those who came for help found her at leisure for them. 
She had evidently grasped the truth, “‘ Interruptions are 
Divine instructions.” Her clear mind, in conjunction 
with her fixed purpose of heart to put God first at any 
cost, made her counsel invaluable, whether in dealing 
with the difficulties of individuals, or on Councils, &c. 
She had a way of getting at the bottom of things which 
led her to be a very skilful physician, who was able to 
give the best and most needed advice. 

To me was given the rare privilege of sharing in her 
trials as well as her joys, and of seeing how the secret of 
her strong, tender sympathy with others was learned in 
the school of sorrow from the Master Himself. There 
were times of deep shadows, of keen disappointments, of 
terribly anxious watching, and sore bereavement, but 
from all of them she came forth, freshly anointed with the 
“oil of joy”’ to minister to others, to “‘ give them the 
sunshine,” to comfort them with the comfort wherewith 
she had been comforted of God. 

The influence and inspiration of her beautiful spirit, 
with its strong faith, its bouyant hope and abounding 
love, will live on, since it was the indwelling Christ in her 
heart, shedding forth the sweet fragrance of His life 
through her, which made her so attractive to us and so 
‘* well pleasing unto God.” 


From Mrs. MARSHALL (née Alice Gardner) :— 
‘I find ita sad privilege and pleasure to give a few 
recollections of my dear friend, Mrs, Albert Head. As 
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Carrie Hanbury she was associated with my early days— 
a God-given friend—a direct answer to prayer. Carrie’s 
love lighted up with the glow of her bright nature much 
that was dormant in me, and I rejoiced in finding in her 
a zeal toward God and a fervour in Divine things that I 
had never expected to find in any one near my own age. 

“‘T remember distinctly our first acquaintance. It was 
at a Girls’ Prayer Meeting. Carrie was there, and our 
hearts were drawn together in union with Christ, anda 
love was begotten that never flagged until the Lord 
called that dear one Home to Himself. 

“TI have been looking at a photograph of her taken 
about this time, as a girl of eighteen years of age, and 
can recall her bright, glowing face—so full of joy and 
gladness and love—her bright colour, clear complexion, 
and large expressive eyes—eyes that changed continually 
—now full of thought or love, then fun and humour, 
There was no monotony in Carrie; her presence was 
always fresh, invigorating and healthy, her judgment 
clear and sound, her nature sympathetic and practical. 

“T think it was on Wednesday evenings in 1872 and 
1873 that at the suggestion of Carrie and Bessie we 
started a night school in the St. Jude’s Parish for the 
roughest boys in the district, aged from g to Ig years. 
I had had these boys for some time on Sundays, and my 
friends became interested in them too. We had times of 
communion with God over our wild boys that have left 
their impression on my memory and character ever since. 

When all was quiet and our scholars gone, 
books, slates, &c., put away, it was our custom to go up 
to asmall room over the Mission Room, and hand in 
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hand to pray for our boys. I have never forgotten the 
intense sense of God’s presence, and the help that the 
simple faith of my two friends gave me at that time. 

“On my visits to Stoke House—which were very 
frequent—what a delight it used to be to take our Bibles 
out into the large garden, andin some quiet corner search 
and talk over some Bible subject, and then, as always, 
turn our conversation into prayer. 

“Surely the Lord taught dear Carrie very early some- 
thing of ‘the breadth and length and depth and height of 
the love of Christ’! 

“In conning over her character I can see very clearly 
how it was impossible for her to keep anything that she 
thought good to herself—she must share it with others. 
All that was happy and bright and sweet in her own life 
she must perforce let the reflection of it at least touch 
others, so as to brighten and lighten their lot. 

“Once when I was taken ill at Richmond my dear 
friend nursed me tenderly. Again when, long afterwards, 
God called me to pass through the sorrows of widow- 
hood, Carrie was one of the first by my side. And just 
ten years after thus seeking to comfort me (during the 
whole of which time she remained the same true, loving, 
cheery friend) God called her Home to be with Him and 
took back the treasure He had lent for a little season to 
so many of His children and to His Church. 

** To God be all the praise!” 


From Miss Lumps (Lizzie) :— 


“It seems beyond me to express in words the memories 
of the past. I find myself loving and meditating till 
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tears flow, but could not put into words what fills my 
heart to overflowing. For thirty years it was an 
unbroken friendship, a sisterly heart knitting, never a 
jar, never on her part a word, nor look, nor act to cause 
pain, nor mar the vest of her friendship. Ever bright and 
faithful—unchanging in manner, full of sympathy and 
tenderness, always the first to ask about one’s sorrows 
or trials, and enter most soothingly into them seeking to 
help or cheer in some way, but never occupied with her 
own troubles. It has been a wonderful friendship, one 
of unalloyed pleasure and comfort. I think I never more 
keenly felt the loss of a friend—such a sense of bereave- 
ment, though comforted of God. Our precious Carrie 
was unique, her personality so marked, and yet her God 
ever first. I never knew her out of fellowship with Him, 
consequently to be in her presence was ever a spiritual 
help and cheer. 

** So large-hearted—embracing all, yet each individually 
dear to her. We felt we each had our own place in her 
loving heart. Truly she walked at liberty, keeping God’s 
command, and her heart entering into His purposes and 
work, loving all who belonged to Him. 

‘** The beautiful way in which life’s sorrows and trials 
were borne was a witness to the fact of resting in God’s 
will and never questioning his dealings. Ps. xxxiv. 1, ‘I 
will bless the Lord at all times, His praise shall con- 
tinually be in my mouth ’—was no mere lip utterance, 
but the testimony of her life. 

“I bless God for such a friend, and rejoice that soon 
there will be eternal re-union and fellowship even deeper 
and sweeter.” 
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Miss SopHIA M. NUGENT wrote in the Life of Faith, 
Noy. 2nd, 1904 :— 

“How sovereign a Lord He must be who can so 
easily and swiftly do without the earthly service of such 
an eager, devoted servant as Caroline Head! And how 
tender a Father He must be who could not longer spare 
His child from His own immediate presence! 

** Surely none was more ready to go—yet surely none 
seemed more unlikely to go—full of vigour, health, and 
enterprise, to whom no service came amiss, ready for any 
emergency of claim whether it came from home, or for 
Keswick hospitality, or missionary love. But in the very 
fulness of her busy life it came to her: ‘The Master is 
come, and calleth for thee. As soon as she heard that, 
she arose quickly, and came unto Him.’ 

“Tf we think in what way it was specially true of her 
that Christ was magnified in her body, one surely was her 
life-long steadfastness. Can any friends recall a swerve 
from the day when as a girl of fourteen she yielded to the 
call of the Lord, to the day He called her Home ? 

‘‘ Another was her earnest following on to know—first 
through the days when in that wonderful stir of a fresh 
spiritual spring, which began in 1873, she stepped into 
new joy and surrender, and nourished by the Bible-classes 
‘at Mildmay, and then ever after. She was never satisfied 
it must be always onward—ever onward. 

“ And then her unbroken joy, arising out of her humble 
and steadfast trust, a joy untouched by the earthly trials 
which came to test her and him with whom her life was 
knit for so many years in closest fellowship of aim. 

“Yet one special feature of how her life magnified Him, 
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was her spirit of shaving with others. It began in her 
earliest years and grew with every step. ‘ What I enjoy, 
others must have,’ was her thought always, and whether 
by visit or by personal talk, or by the vivid Circular Letters, 
which will be sorely missed by many a missionary friend, 
or by the open-hearted hospitality at her own home, or at 
the Keswick times, how to spend the joys she had, was 
always more to her than how to receive. 

*“* Joy is love in blossom,’ as her friend and early 
teacher, Mr. Fox, used to say; and now her Lord has 
seen the ripe fulness and transplanted her into His own 
garden. Though we can only say, ‘I was dumb, because 
Thou didst it,’ we cannot but own that He was the One 
who had the chief right to her, by His purchase, and her 
own joyous agreement to His possession.” 


From the Rev. FILMER SULIVAN to her Father, Nov. 
13th, 1904 :— 

“Dear Mr. Hanbury,—I have only just heard of your 
sad loss. Your great sorrow is so real to me, that I feel I 
must send a few lines of heartfelt sympathy. What this 
loss means to her beloved husband, to yourself, to her 
many friends, and to the Church of Christ on Earth is 
more than words can utter. But her gain is still greater, 
glory be to God! Who can picture the Rest, the Peace, 
the Joy, the Divine Fellowship embraced in those words 
‘with Christ’?! How all your loving prayers throughout 
her life are abundantly answered. God has indeed 
crowned His own beautiful work. 

‘‘T well remember the early springtide so full of 
promise, in those happy Barnet days; the bud, the 
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blossom, and then the abounding fruitfulness in after 
years to the Praise of His Grace. It was my own loss 
not to have seen more of her... . . [Alluding to Mr. 
Head] Surely it needs all the tenderness and skill of 
the Pierced Hand to bind up the bleeding heart. .... 
Commending you and your dear ones to the perfect 
sympathy of our Great High Priest and to the All- 
sufficiency of His Grace,—I remain, &c.” 


From the Rev. J. JoHN Hunt to Mr. Hanbury :— 


“How I pray that the Lord Himself may be very close to you in 
this, the time of your (and our) sorrow! Thank God for your dear 
daughter, for her bright, happy life in and for Jesus! She is now 
HomE—with all that this means—Jesus, dear ones, rest, reward ! 

How near all this brings heaven—another link loosed from 
earth, another link connecting us with the Glory. Your dear 
daughter loved my mother so much—now she is with her, and the 
many, many other loved ones, in the presence of Jesus.’ 


A friend wrote: ‘‘ You and yours have been to me 
God’s love-gift.” 


A tribute from the Rev. W. and Mrs. SPENDLOVE, 
C.M.S. Missionaries in N.W. America, Dec. 16th, 1904 :— 

** Among many other Missionaries my wife and I have 
been the subjects of Mrs. Head’s loving and helpful 
consideration. As lonely Missionaries in sub-Arctic 
regions who could only receive letters twice a year we 
received regularly her most helpful letters, which cheered 
and stimulated us in extreme solitude and loneliness. We 
read and re-read them because there was a charm of love 
and sympathy about her chatty correspondence which no 
receiver could read without feeling that the writer lived 
near Christ, and her words came as on wings of love. We 
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felt her to be a polished shaft and a spiritual medium 
to us. 

‘* May this prove a brief testimony to one of charming 
personality and deep spiritual perceptive powers, coupled 
with an earnest desire to serve and please the Lord Jesus 
Christ in all things. We have lost a friend, and the 
world a Christian benefactress.” 


Extract from letter of Mr. T. J. Hughes :— 


“The impression of Mrs. Head’s character which, upon reflection, 
presents itself to my memory is that she appeared to be a combination 
of love and humility. I had abundant opportunity of ascertaining 
this while working with her at Mildmay. She seemed to possess that 
rare skill of inventing acts of kindness, and of alleviating suffering. 
And she had also the humility that can receive Spiritual help and 
instruction even from those less experienced than herself, while her 
sunny smile carried cheering with it, manifesting the peace and joy 
that filled her own soul.” 


One of her household wrote :— 


“ Her life was so real and true.” 


Another :— 


“‘ She was able to reprove in loving gentleness.” 


The three extracts following show how greatly visits to 
Corrie Lodge were appreciated, and what an impression 


they made :— 

From Miss Helen Murray, South Africa :— 

“ April 6th, 1901. 

‘‘T do not know how to thank you for your kindness, or how to 
let you know what a pleasure my Wimbledon visit was. As I look 
back, every hour of the time was perfect enjoyment—your and Mr. 
Head’s thoughtful love and kindness, your beautiful home, the joy of 
Christian fellowship, the warm welcome after the coldness of life on 


the steamer, the Sunday services, the fields and flowers, all combined 
to make the first two days in England perfect. I shall always look 
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back to that little visit with pleasure, and remember the many bits 
that made up the beautiful whole. . . . Such enjoyment is life- 
enjoyment, and does not end when the visit is over. I am so glad 
that I am on your list for Keswick, knowing you will make Keswick 
mean more than it did before.” 


From the Rev. E. Guilford, C.M.S., Tarn Taran, 
Punjab :— 


“T know not how to thank you for the two very happy days I spent 
at Wimbledon. For me they will remain red letter days. If I might, 
I would recommend anyone wishing to prove the reality of the ‘com- 
munion of saints’ and the joy of God’s sanctified ones to pay a visit 
to Corrie Lodge, for there they could prove both to the full.” 


From a friend in 1894 :— 


**) thought so much about you all, and I shall not easily soon 
forget my visit to your home. Such make us long that more homes 
were so fu//y given up to God, that He might enter and there fulfil 
His gracious words, ‘I will fill this house with my glory’ (Hag. ii. 7). 
It does seem so wonderful to me, that God deigns to come and live 
in us, through us, and dy us for the welfare of others and the glory of 
His precious name.” 


The following little story has been sent by Mrs. 
Charles Alexander :— 


“Before the work of the Mission in the Albert Hall began, I was 
up in London, and went into a waiting-room, and there saw a woman 
sitting at the table with such a look of bitterness on her face that my 
heart ached for her. I spoke to her, but she shook me off as sharply 
as she could. I prayed that God would give me some word to say to 
her, she seemed to need love and friendship so much. Still she 
would not hear me, and the tears filled my eyes as I turned away ; 
her words cut me so. 

“T went out into the street and bought a bunch of lilies of the 
valley. The woman did not look very pleased when I entered the 
waiting-room again, but I went up to her and said: ‘ Would you 
mind accepting a few flowers from me?’ 

“You should have seen the change that came into her face on the 
instant. The look of bitterness fled. Then I found that the way 
was open, and that I could speak to her. It seemed that some pro- 
fessing Christians had made her turn away from the Saviour by some 
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act of injustice they had done her ; she was judging the Lord Jesus 
by those who were not following Him truly. 

“JT tried to show her that for this very reason there was all 
the more need for those of us who had professed to belong to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, to be real Christians, and to remember that 
others would judge Him by us. The woman began to fumble in her 
work-basket, which was beside her on the table. Presently she drew 
out a little leaflet, upon the outer cover of which was a printed 
portrait of Mrs. Albert Head. I could see by the way her hand 
trembled, and by the look on her face, how the little pamphlet was 
loved and treasured. Pushing it towards me, she said, ‘ Well, there 
was one Christian like that whom I knew, and she was a real 
Christian anyway.’ The tears had filled her eyes as she spoke, and I 
found that through all the bitterness which she had allowed to enter 
her heart, there was one memory of sweet, Christian womanhood 
which she could not forget, and which she treasured almost fiercely. 
The thought of this lady, who had been so filled with the Spirit 
of Christ, broke down the last trace of opposition, and she joined me 
in praying that we two, she and I, might be helped to represent Him 
as truly and as attractively to those around us.” 


- 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF SYMPATHY, ADDRESSED 
To Mr. HEAD. 


The BisHop oF DURHAM :— 


. . . “The mystery is absolutely blank in itself. 
But the Lord is in the cloud. And while He lives— 
in cloud or sun—His saints LIVE also; the blessed one 
gone LIVES, and you who are stricken and alone here 
LIVE, yea, with the eternal life. . 

“‘Oh, my dear Brother, the very consciousness, ever 
growing with our years, that all outside Christ DiEs, shall 
make us say more clearly and decisively from our smitten 
hearts that all in Him vives. And He is not only Life 
but Love—nor only Love, but Love that was once heart- 
broken—He knoweth your soul in adversities. 

‘“‘ Beloved Mrs. Head—the thought of her will to me be 
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ever sacred and bright, till the veil is rent, and the saints 
and the Lord are seen again in a brightness we could not 
face yet.” 


Rev. ANDREW Murray, D.D., South Africa :— 


*“No words can express what we felt on receiving the 
tidings that Mrs. Head was no more with us on earth. 
Her brightness and unwearied service, the very large 
circle to whom she appeared so precious and indis- 
pensable, made it one of the last things we thought of 
that she would be taken away. But now that the Lord 
has done it, what can we say but, ‘The Lord gave and 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the Name of the 
Lord!’ We feel as if we had lost one of our dearest 
earthly friends—one of the sweetest and brightest 
embodiments of the love and the joy that our Lord gives 
into the heart of disciples who walk with Him. How 
well I remember the impression she made on me when 
first we met here, as she sat in the Goodnow Hall, with a 
face beaming with that love of which we were speaking, 
and with the joy that the Name of Jesus can give. When 
you so kindly admitted us in 1895 to the sacred privacy 
of your home, it was only to learn to admire and love her 
more. ‘And it is as if now there is no picture that comes 
to my mind oftener than that of her sitting at the head of 
the breakfast table, shedding happiness all around by the 
deep restfulness and gentleness with which she cared for 
all. And what a precious legacy she has left us behind 
in those last words on which she spoke at Morley Hall, 
‘Thou hast turned for me my mourning into dancing; 
Thou has put off my sackcloth and girded me with 
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gladness.’ The whole Psalm acquires a new meaning as 
it comes to us, as from out of the glory, as the expression 
of her song of full deliverance and everlasting praise. I 
am sure that in this your time of deep, deep sorrow, God 
has made it true to you, and given you the experience of 
a blessed fellowship with her in giving thanks at the 
remembrance of His holiness, and seeing that it all is ‘To 
the end that My glory may sing praise to Thee and 
not be silent.’ . . . I need not say anything of what 
the loss will mean to such a very large circle of Christian 
friends and Christian service. We all do join in praising 
Him for what Mrs. Head has been to yourself and to us 
and to His Kingdom, and rest in the confidence that all 
the prayers that have gone up for you will bring an 
answer full of rich blessing.” 

“The S.A.G.M. Council desire to record their deep 
and heartfelt sympathy with their beloved colleague, Mr. 
Albert Head, in his great and irreparable loss, and to 
express their own sense of the devoted and loving labours 
of her who has been recently taken Home, in corres- 
pondence and sympathy with the workers and friends 
in connection with the Mission at home and abroad.” 


From Miss B. Porter, Port Elizabeth :— 

“Tt would be impossible to put in words what those of 
us out here who knew and loved her felt on hearing of 
the sudden ‘departure’ of our beloved friend, Mrs. 
Albert Head. The shock caused by the news was quite 
indescribable, as nearly all the members of our staff had 
known her, having either met her in Africa when she and 
Mr. Head visited this country years ago, or (as in the 
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case of most) she had been known as the kindest and 
most considerate of hostesses in her own home at Corrie 
Lodge. One cannot speak very well of personal feeling 
in a ‘Circular,’ but one can truly say that some clauses in 
Romans xvi. I-2 were most wonderfully applicable to the 
dear one now in glory, for she was indeed in almost 
a world-wide sense ‘a servant of the churches,’ and ‘a 
succourer of many, and of mine own self also.’ There are 
many far-apart corners in mission fields to-day where her 
loss will be felt far more than can be expressed, and yet 
are we not all full of praise to our God for all He 
has wrought through His dear servant, and that she 
‘being dead’ still ‘speaks’ to encourage and stimulate to 
whole-hearted surrender by the memory of that bright 
and beautiful life? It is very beautiful to recollect that 
her last public message was ‘ Praise,’ and her last home 
message was ‘ Peace.’ May the Holy Spirit teach us how 
to live ‘ Praise,’ that when the Home-call comes to us 
each one may be able to say, too, ‘It is all peace—perfect 
peace.’”’ 


Mrs. CARMICHAEL (on her way to India) :— 

** Last evening, as I was looking in wonder, and lost in 
admiration, on the gloriously beautiful setting sun and 
 after-glow, I could not help thinking how like it was to 
the beloved life which has set; a light it was, in health 
and strength, towards the end increasingly bright and 
beautiful in its Christ-likeness and brilliancy, attracting 
and touching with its beauty each one brought into con- 
tact with it. Oh! those exquisite heavenly tints in the 
actions of her hand, and the words she spoke; just as the 
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sun increased in beauty till it hid itself from sight; but 
that was not all of it. In a few minutes the wonderful 
after-glow spread itself over the heavens, turning darkness 
into light, grey cloud into gold—and far away in the 
distance were clouds that caught the fire and shone out 
from these the light of gold, just as I felt would be 
the effect of her life to many far away, as also nearer 
at home, whose lives will get touched by her glorious 
testimony to the grace and power of God, while her glory 
will be, it was, all of Him; out of death will come life.”’ 


Miss E. PARKER Brown, Highbury :— 

“‘ What a cheer and inspiration her presence was to us 
all on October 4th! All spoke so warmly of it this 
morning. Personally I praise God for the need and 
shadow in my own life that gave me the opportunity 
of coming into touch a little with the loving sympathy 
she ever had for those treading a rough pathway, and her 
words of help and thought for me—especially this year at 
Keswick—will ever be treasured and remembered.” 


Rev. F. B. MEYER, Christ Church :— 


‘“‘T cannot realize that I shall never enjoy again in this 
world that sweet and kindly presence, so capable of 
inspiring a sense of peace and joy in all who came within 
the sphere of her influence. What she has been to your- 
self none can estimate, but each realizes how great has 
been their personal loss.” 


Mrs. C. G. Moore, Bedford :— 


‘**T should like to add my little testimony to the fruitful 
life and gracious influence of dear Mrs. Head. I 
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remember her first with her sisters long ago at Mildmay, 
when I taught in the same schoolroom under the superin- 
tendence of Miss Cook, and I can see her now as she 
stood on the platform at Keswick, giving us that refresh- 
ing little word upon ‘Springs,’ at the Missionary tea 
gathering on the Saturday afternoon. . . . Gracious 


and strong are my remaining impressions of the dear one 
now at rest.” 


Lines quoted by MR. SPENCER WALTON, of the 
S.A.G.M. :— 
‘“*“ A higher service, Lord—Oh, can it be?’ 

‘Yes, child, it is so’—‘so we rest in Thee.’ 

Down here she served with wondrous love and 
grace, 

Up there she’s heard ‘ Well done,’ and seen Thy 
face. 

What joy to her—what loss to us below, 

We kiss Thy will, ’tis done in love, we know.” 


Rev. JoHN Brasu, Liverpool :— 


‘‘It was impossible to know Mrs. Head and not to 
admire and love her. A naturally sweet disposition, a 
kind, unselfish heart, and Divine grace combined in her 
to form a very beautiful Christian character. I scarcely 
dare trust myself to think what Keswick will be without 


her.” 
Miss Crow_ey, Alton, Hants :— 


“It feels as though a great beam of sunlight had gone 
out of this world. I never knew anyone so full of the 


sunshine of the Lord, and she shone on all around; 
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everyone felt better for being with her. I can indeed 
thank God that he ever let me know her.” : 


Miss GOLLOCK :— 

“‘That useful, blessed life! So fruitful in God’s service, 
in His larger work, so patient and unflagging in all that 
lay nearer at hand—full of sympathy and wise counsel for 
those who came in contact with her; and then the sweet, 
gentle, tender influence her very presence must have been 
in the home life! ” 


Miss ELDER CUMMING, St. Andrews :— 

“‘Mrs. Head was so bright and sweet last Thursday 
week (at Morley Hall), and her message was so clear and 
hopeful, it seemed impossible to realise that even then 
she must have been seriously ill. One friend writes that 
it was a great honour for me to be associated with her in 
the last piece of work she was able to do, and indeed I 
feel it to be so. Her last testimony to us all was one 
of great joy in the Master’s service.” 


Rev. JAMES MuRSELL, Edinburgh :— 

‘‘It was not my privilege to know Mrs. Head with the 
beautiful intimacy of friendship, but I remember the day 
you were so kind as to introduce me to her at Keswick, 
and I shall never forget the sense of gentle radiance that 
was left with me when that brief interview was over.” 


Dr. CRAWFORD, British East Africa :— 

“We had some opportunity of seeing the beautiful 
home life at Corrie Lodge, and to May and myself it was 
an object lesson of what grace could do in the home, and 
a sweet reminder of the blessed relationship existing 
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between the Lord Jesus and His Church, as He loved 
His own and gave Himself for them. Dear Mrs. Head 
was so thorough in the work entrusted to her, and 
the Lord appreciated it so much that He has promoted 
her to higher service.” 


Mrs. ee (née May Grimes) :— 

“It is impossible to think of death in connection with 
Carrie, and, thank God, we need not, for the crown of 
everlasting life is hers, and she has been made ‘most 
blessed for ever.’ What a beautiful life it has been, and 
what a privilege to have had her personal love and friend- 
ship! It has always been such an inspiration.” 


Rev. H. B. MACARTNEY :— 

*‘T have lost one of the truest friends I had in the 
world—such a hostess, such a correspondent, so calm and 
wise, so overflowing with Divine kindnesses, and 
apparently the ideal of strength in daily life.” 


Miss VAN SOMMER, Weybridge :— 

‘“‘ The remembrance that comes back to me most often 
of dearest Mrs. Head is one day when she told me what a 
happy life she had had both spiritually and temporally, 
and her face showed it, so good, so kind, so happy. She 
made all around her happy, and she told me it was ever 
since she had known what it meant ‘Christ in you.’ I 
love to think of her the same all through.” 


Mrs. AyLiFF, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea :— 

‘** Though we have only met Mrs. Head a few times, we 
always felt we had a true friend in her, and her happy, 
peaceful face always rested one to look at.” 
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Rev. T. WALKER, Tinnevelly :— 


*‘ What a rich crown and reward she will have, and 
how bright the track of light which her life and ministry 
have left behind, a real bit of Christ gone from our 
midst.” 


Rev. W. SEARLE, Lutubeni, S. Africa :— 


““To myself the memory of her sweet face and smile 
and holy life is a very fragrant joy. I remember her 
farewell at Waterloo, little thinking then how near she 
was to her departure to be with Christ; and I remember 
the sweet talk I had with her at Corrie Lodge about the 
secret of Divine power, and then again at Manchester 
only a year ago at the Missionary Conference when you 
were ill and all her concern was about you. And last 
of all I so rejoiced to see her at the half-night of prayer 
at the Vicarage, Keswick. These are all such precious 
recollections now, revealing her secret and holy walk 
with God. How like Enoch! ‘Enoch walked with 
God. . . God took him.’” 


THE Hon. Miss WALDEGRAVE, Rawal-Pindi, India :— 

“It is when the King’s daughter is all glorious within 
that she is led to the King. How true it was that with 
gladness and rejoicing she entered into the King’s 
Palace; but the very richness and beauty of the life will 
make the loss all the greater.” 


Mrs. NIcHOLson, Bombay :— 


** Our beloved sister’s life was just a manifestation of 
the love of Jesus Christ; I for one bless God for the 
privilege of having known and loved her. The memory 
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of her calm, unselfish, devoted life has and will often 
speak to me.” 


Mrs. ALLEN, Wellington, S. Africa:— 

**One could never associate death with her abounding 
life, so crowded with bright, cheery ministries to others, 
carrying sunshine and inspiration wherever she went. 
How I appreciated and often recalled her pleasant call 
upon me in London last June. I was not well or able 
to come to her, and I had not thought with all her many 
engagements she would have time to come to me. But 
it was a joy to see her and hear of her many interests.” 


Rev. C. A. MANLEY, Nazareth :— 

**T have seen the Life of Faith, and have read of that 
wonderful message of peace that she has left for us all, 
and yet not wonderful when one remembers the life of 
peace she lived with Christ the Prince of Peace, and the 
lives of peace she was instrumental in establishing in 
others by her good influence. I shall cherish with 
gratitude the memory of a pleasant evening I was able to 
spend at your house by her and your kind invitation.” 


Mr. R. Nixon, Secretary, Railway Mission :— 

“Dear Mrs. Head, what a privilege it was to be able to 
tell her of one’s joys and difficulties ; how sure one always 
was of her sympathy. Our lives will be poorer without 
such a friend, but the Home above seems nearer and still 
more like Home since she entered its portals.” 


Miss E. M. CHEESMAN, R.M., Halifax :— 


“IT shall always praise our God for giving me the 
privilege of knowing Mrs. Head and of coming into 
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contact with her. Her beautiful Christ-like graciousness 
of manner was so peculiarly attractive and so honoured 
her dear Lord and Master.” 


Miss Wray, R.M., Bradford :— 

‘Tt is difficult to believe we shall never again receive 
a loving welcome from her down here, for all Mrs. Head’s 
loving thought of us and for us, as R.M. Workers, has 
been the subject of praise to our Heavenly Father many 
atime. One of the happiest memories of our R.M. Con- 
ferences is just dear Mrs. Head herself, and now to us 
who were privileged to be at Keswick her message of 
welcome given in the Tent will never be forgotten, ‘ Thou 
shalt be like a watered garden ’ (Isaiah lvili. 11). She was 
to us who knew her the embodiment of that verse, and 
we have reason to thank God for the fragrance of her life 
which brought refreshment and strength to many a faint- 
ing and weary heart.” 


Miss CAsswELL, R.M., Bradford :— 

“Tt is difficult to realise dear Mrs. Head is with the 
Lord. Many of us feel to have lost a real friend. I 
never met anyone who had more of the fragrance of 
Christ in her life.” 


Miss Morey, President Y.W.C.A., London :— 

‘I feel in a very special way to have been drawn close 
to your dear wife on what I suppose was her last day of 
active service, and that her memory will for ever be very 
fragrant to all Y.W.C.A. workers who were privileged to 
hear her on October 20th. We can never forget her 
radiant brightness, or the earnest pleading that all who 
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loved the Lord would let Him take the sackcloth and 
mourning out of their lives. Hers was so evidently the 
praise life, as very many knew practically, and voice 
and manner all supplemented her words. We feel very 
honoured to have had the privilege of her presence that 
day when we think that it was almost from that very 
service she was called into the Presence Chamber of the 
King.” 


Primitive Methodist Church, Upper Clatford, near 
Andover :— 


“‘T am desired to express our deep sympathy with 
you. . . . . The suddenness with which the event 
has come upon us together with the fact that Mrs. 
Head was so recently with us, has made such an impres- 
sion upon us that we feel your loss is also our loss. We 
are sure that the life of our departed sister was such that 
must always bring satisfaction and comfort to you in the 
days to come. The influence of such a beautiful life 
lived so unselfishly and for the good of others, will 
long remain with us, for ‘Verily, she being dead, yet 
speaketh.’ ” 


Y.W.C.A., Andover, by Miss A. BRACHER :— 


“Many of us remember so well the words that dear 
Mrs. Head spoke to us on two occasions, so lovingly 
inviting us to give ourselves fully to the Lord Jesus, 
telling us of the joy it brought into the life, and not a 
few of us felt how better could such words be illustrated 
than by the one who spoke them—her very face shewing the 
reality and joy her Lord was to herself.” 
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The London Evangelistic Council, by MR. J. ‘AL 
PUTTERILL, Secretary :— 

‘‘Deep as-was the sorrow felt by all, we were led to 
unite in hearty thanks to God for the beautiful and useful 
life of your dear wife, many references being made to the 
great work which God.had wrought through her in many 
brane ‘of Christian service.” 


Miss FERcuson (of the Huguenot Seminary, Wellington, 
S. Africa), on arriving in England, writes :— 

“T am continually reminded of my arrival four years 
ago with Miss Murray, and the wonderful, loving recep- 
tion you and Mrs. Head gave us on the day of our 
arrival. It seemed like a bit of heaven let down to earth, 
and now your beloved one has entered upon the joy of 
heaven itself, and for her we are glad; but oh! how we 
miss her. England does not seem the same country 
without her dear face to bid us welcome.” 
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